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A FIRST principle in all our plans concerning to-morrow must 
be that yesterday can never return. It is dead, slain on the 
battlefields of the world. Between us and that old order of 
things, rotten as it was at the core, how many millions of our 
kith and kin, our Allies and our enemies, have piled up a barrier 
which we shall in vain seek to do away! The New Europe is in 
the making. Doubtless, it will be made by the sword. If we 
lose, then Germany will fashion it on a German pattern the lines 
and colours of which stand out even now distinctly enough for 
our instruction, so that we are not ignorant of what we may 
expect. Her type of civilisation has been set in characters of 
blood and fire before mankind. She will rule as she has fought, 
according to a code so perfectly inhuman that whole nations are 
prepared to die rather than be governed by it; nay, East and West 
forget their immemorial differences to combine in a single mighty 
effort against this worse than Mongol terror. But if we win, 
how do we propose to keep the German peril down? By measures 
economic? Yes, provided that the Manchester School does not 
beguile Britons into sacrificing Europe and our Empire to 
unlimited Free Trade. By guarantees? It would be astonishing 
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if at this time of day we put our trust in protocols, treaties, or 
any other forms of parchment and beeswax, though signed by all 
the Chancelleries which yet survive. Our ‘ guarantees’ must be 
living and armed nations, resolute as never before to perish 
fighting if they would not live as slaves. And at this point rises 
up the figure of Austria-Hungary asking England ‘ What will 
you do with me?’ 

For, as I have shown in an article that raised many echoes,’ 
the knot and centre of the problem are there. When we 
have. beaten the German till, he puts up his murderous filthy 
hands, crying ‘ Kamerad!’ the War may be over, but we have 
not thereby drawn the horoscope or Platonic idea of the Europe 
that is to be. The Quai d’Orsay, the English Foreign Office, 
these interpreters of a nation’s mind—we ask ourselves, like men 
on the edge of shipwreck just escaped, ‘ What do they know? 
What will they do?’ Those of us who have spent years abroad, 
who read and speak many tongues, who stand for freedom and 
progress, do you fancy, British reader, that we are easy in our 
minds when we reflect on what these charming persons do not 
know and do probably mean todo? I myself, moi qui vous parle, 
have been occupied with foreign politics, foreign literatures, 
during some fifty years and more. Can my mind be at rest when 
I see the dangers that England, that France, is running at this 
hour because the Western peoples do not grasp the scope and 
sense of Near-Eastern problems? On the contrary, I am aghast. 
I see and feel the power of sentiment, the social witcheries, the 
inherited tenderness, that play so seductive a part in this high 
English circle where Austrians and Hungarians find themselves 
at home. I remember (may it be said without hostile purpose ?) 
the days not so long gone by when that German Mephisto had 
stirred up with diabolical cunning jealousies and rivalries between 
France and the Italy that she had given of her best blood to create 
a@ Kingdom. Here is our instant uncertainty. The vision of a 
dead past hangs over English diplomatists who would scorn to 
think they were sentimental. Yet sentimental they are, since 
they cannot advance one single ground which will endure testing 
why they should be kind to an Austria-Hungary that has again 
and again betrayed England. Can the French, too, keen-sighted 
as they are, in closest presence of an enemy who would grind them 
to powder, dream for a moment that Italy weakened or not greatly 
strengthened will serve them as a bulwark against the ever- 
invading Teuton? Sentiment isa bad counsellor, jealousy a worse. 
Let sensible men put both aside and, as though for the first time, 
heedfully search into the facts whereby and whereon the New 
Europe is to be built up. Then it will become clear to demon- 
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stration that, if the defeat of Germany is the military problem, 
the dissolution of Austria remains the head and front of the 
political problem. The alternative for Britons, citizens of a 
world-wide Empire, is ‘ Break Austria, else Austria will break 
you.” 
Consider the story with me. There was a widespread antici- 
pation, almost reaching the height of prophecy, that whenever 
the Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, should die, the Austrian 
Empire would be no more—like the baseless fabric of a vision it 
would vanish. The prophets, their gaze fixed on a lonely figure, 
the Fate of the Hofburg, so to speak, were oblivious as prophets 
often have been of that which lay beyond the stage and behind 
the scenes. Francis Joseph could neyer have kept this great 
bundle of hissing snakes together himself. He was no magician. 
The snake-tamer was, first of all, Bismarck. I confine my view 
to the Treaty of Nikolsburg, in 1866, which is the fountainhead 
of European war and peace down to our own day. Bismarck, a 
political genius of the highest rank, had not only beaten Austria, 
he had subdued her. She lost at his bidding her very self. She 
was henceforth, in the strict sense of the word, hypnotised. _ And 
like a victim of that pernicious influence she could do nothing 
except as she was bidden. The ‘old and haughty nation, proud 
in arms’ disappeared, to leave room for a vassal most obedient 
to the word of command from Potsdam. This utter and complete 
transformation of a great European Power, always in time past 
friendly to England, has never yet made itself a palpable deter- 
mining fact to our Foreign Office. Never, I say. The proof lies 
at hand, unfortunately too near; and with blood and tears and 
treasure we are paying its price. In those lamentable days of 
July 1914, to whom did Sir Edward Grey direct his letters of 
fateful issue, on the supposition that there must the decision be 
sought? To the Chancery of Vienna. Since Vienna had flung 
its ultimatum at Belgrade, surely the party to be convinced was 
Austria. The Kaiser, I think, laughed. He knew where the 
thunder came from. The master-magician had thrown Austria- 
Hungary into a trance, with taking dreams of supremacy in the 
Balkans. What he intended was the German idea realised— 
Middle-Europe, Berlin to Baghdad, the British Empire cut through 
at the centre. But Sir Edward Grey treated Austria-Hungary as 
though she were the principal, and Germany a dispassionate 
neutral. There was no Austria; nothing but a spell-bound sub- 
ject of commands which dictated as a foregone conclusion that 
now the hour had struck for war, unless by its mere shadow the 
spoils of war could be secured. 

Therefore let Francis Joseph die when he might, the Austrian 
Empire was clamped together with hoops of German steel. Did 
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the Slavs, Italians of the Trentino, Rumanians of the Bukovina, 
break out in revolt, German forces would have smitten them back 
into servitude if the Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic troops had 
fled before them. The Dual Monarchy was, and is at this day, 
simply a province of the German Empire. If it is anything else, 
what is it? I cannot discover that it does more than, like a 
beaten hound, whimper and behave as the whipper-in tells it. 
With strong insistence, and surely as a British subject in duty 
bound, I put it to the English friends of Austria that they are 
required to show in what sphere of diplomacy or war the Dual 
Empire has not been governed by its German master. Since the 
disasters of those early campaigns have not Teutonic generals 
‘ swept aside the native, planned the marchings and fightings, 
handled Austrian battalions as their own? And was not Herr 
von Tchirschky the real author of the war by his action during 
the so-called negotiations with unlucky Serbia? 

What is it that the Allies are facing, forty months after the 
breaking-up of the old European system? A solid and impene- 
trable Front, stretching from near Ypres to within thirty-five miles 
of Baghdad. A block of nations and of empires, continuous, self- 
contained, under one supreme and unquestioned rule. The 
Kaiser’s will is the only will—I must repeat and reinforce a state- 
ment as threatening as it is obvious—in this vast domain. He 
governs it absolutely, its resources are all at his disposal. To the 
West, and here and there on the South, stand the Allies, con- 
quering bit by bit, still not victorious. To the East, the once 
dreaded name of Russia, fallen into convulsions, is exploited by 
hired or hysterical traitors, who have brought it down to chaos 
for money, or in obedience to lunatic fancies. Russia has dropped 
out of the game. And Germany, says a bitter critic, has won upon 
the Eastern Front without striking a stroke. 

Be it so. What is the situation ensuing? It is manifestly 
this : that the solid block of Central Europe is committed to a 
life-and-death struggle with the West.. Three Powers of primary 
rank, Italy, France, England, are bound in alliance to save them- 
selves from ruin, and their civilisation from being trampled into 
the dust by German Kultur. Behind them we note with immense 
joy the United States of America committed to us already and 
Latin America preparing to follow. The downfall of the Romanoffs 
has cleared away the confusion of principles and ideals. We know 
now precisely what we are fighting for. Do we not? I say that 
freedom and civilisation as understood by the Western peoples 
are at stake ; and that we have dedicated life and treasure to save 
them. In this battle Germany is our enemy, Austria-Hungary 
our renegade. The problem is exact enough to please a master 
of mathematics. 
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And it is not new. Since the English governing classes have 
enjoyed the benefits of education at our public schools and in the 
ancient Universities, they will suffer me to quote history with its 
parallel crises, by way of throwing light on the unknown but 
inevitable future. Not once only, but again and again, civilis- 
ation, such as we inherit from Greeks and Romans, has been 
called upon to defend its very life against the outer Barbarians. 
They were Scythians or Celts, Teutons and Cimbri, Goths and 
Vandals and Huns, or Saracens, Mongols, Tartars, in ages wide 
apart. Always their aim was to destroy the polity, the arts, the 
liberties, of Europe by brute force, and to set up over its wasted 
lands the rule of might without right. To this fierce Barbarian 
instinct the Germans have given way; neither is if wanting in 
significance that the name of Attila sticks fast to the Kaiser, and 
that of Huns to his people. The analogy stands good because 
the likeness between the historical periods is undeniable. We 
are fighting against a very old enemy in his most modern shape. 
He has learned how to copy our machines ; but our ideals of justice 
‘and humanity lie so far beyond the reaches of his soul that when 
we profess belief in them, he laughs us to scorn. But Austria, 
glorying in her succession to the Holy Roman Empire, is joined 
for life or for death to the grim phantom whose religion, science, 
and polity would make an end of all that we mean by Rome. I 
call this wedding of the great surviving Catholic Power with 
modern Attila treason to Europe, the more to be guarded against 
because varnished over and made to look like misfortune when 
it is sheer cowardice and criminal folly. The Habsburgs have 
chosen their side. It is not, it never can be ours. Why then 
should we ourselves be deceived? Roman or Barbarian is ever 
the alternative. Vienna, with Buda-Pest to keep her in coun- 
tenance, has gone over to the Huns of the twentieth century. 

But some among us are pleading that we should ‘ detach’ 
the Dual Empire from Kaiserdom by offering it a separate peace. 
Do these well-intentioned persons, mostly of the class in which 
diplomatists are bred, consider what their proposals would bring 
about the moment that such a treaty was signed? War having 
languished into a long truce or its equivalent on the Russian Front, 
it would cease altogether on the Rumanian, Serbian, and Italian. 
Austria would send to the West all those German officers and 
divisions now employed in stiffening her own unsteady troops. As 
they retired, parks of Austrian artillery with ammunition corre- 
sponding would follow. Thanks to our touching memories of 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’ we should have liberated the Kaiser from a 
grave anxiety, increased his armies, and doubled the risk to our 
own. That is not all, probably not the worst. We should have 
put in commission for the German benefit some fifty millions of 
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workers, who would transform Austria, making it the granary 
and the armoury of the Fatherland—fields, mines, manufactures, 
transport services. And how could the Western Allies forbid that 
which they were unable to prevent? We have looked on help- 
lessly while neutral Holland was feeding and arming the Teuton 
hosts, all in the way of trade. Imagine the relief to beleaguered 
Germany that a neutral Austria would afford! So timely, and 
soon so abundant, would it prove that we may perhaps be startled 
ere many months are gone, by hearing from good sources of the 
Wilhelmstrasse urging a ‘separate peace’ on its friends of the 
Ballplatz, just as under different circumstances it prescribed and 
insisted on the ultimatum to Serbia. No, ‘ detachment’ is not 
the word for us where we are dealing with a Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways, treacherous at once and insidious, who would affect to be 
England’s reconciled comrade while he was Prussia’s tool. We 
cannot, I hope, have reached that degree of infatuation at which 
we should guarantee the vast resources of Austria-Hungary to von 
Hindenburg’s use under the deluding name of ‘ neutrality.’ Had 
we beaten the Kaiserlichs to their knees, then indeed we might 
dictate another Peace of Nikolsburg, compelling them to serve 
us with life and substance as during fifty years they have served 
their conquerors. Again I ask, what can be said in answer to 
this view of ‘ detachment’ and its consequences? Our inefficient 
blockade, with neutral gates wide open into Germany, should 
make the thought impossible. We do not want any more 
neutrals. 

If not peace with Austria, then war. And for how long? I 
answer until we have swept away the dangers arising to our 
Empire from the colossal design of a Middle-Europe over which 
Germany has absolute sway. This consummation will be attained 
how? Only by facts, not by words. Therefore not by a sham 
‘federalised’ union of masters and serfs along the Danube. 
Quite conceivably, the Emperor Karl would consent to be crowned 
in Prague with the crown of St. Venceslas, and in Agram as King 
of the Croats and Slovenes; he would give them their several 
Parliaments with Ministers responsible to the majority. But that 
is all stage-play. When the curtain fell and the business of 
government was taken in hand, does any politician or diplomatist 
believe that such crowned Federalism would be aught else than 
organised hypocrisy? Let us clear our minds of cant, even when 
we hear it snuffling in pious tones its reminiscences of chivalrous 
Austrians and constitutional Magyars. We are fighting for our 
lives, nay, for the liberty and happiness of generations yet to 
be; for the British Empire and the true culture which we have 
inherited from classic antiquity, from the Christian Church of 
old, and emphatically from the civilised West, which now embraces 
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America. What lot or portion have the Hohenzollerns and their 
subject Habsburgs in defending this our human estate? None; 
they are bent on laying it waste. Break them, I say, and bind 
them close by setting free, by making strong, the peoples round 
about, on whose toil and serfdom they have thriven. Parchment 
is only sheepskin; but a valiant little nation, give it power to 
manage itself, will show what the spirit can do, be the odds ever 
so tremendous—and here let us recite, honoris causa, the names 
of Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania. There are nations 
besides these, waiting till the day of deliverance dawns—in the 
front rank Bohemia and Poland. But the pioneer, from a past 
of well-nigh twenty-seven centuries, the mother of Latin and 
medieval civilisation, is Italy. Have we made up our minds 
that we will save Austria, enslave Poland, leave Bohemia to be 
tortured without hope, and refuse to see in the Italy which is now 
winning immortal renown on the Carso her predestined mission 
as vanguard and herald of the Western Allies? For we too must 
choose, and our choice falls within a narrow field. From the 
Baltic to the Adriatic there stretches a belt of captive and very 
unhappy nations or tribes, whom we can release, make our 
devoted friends, and bring into the circle of the West, far off as 
they seem to dwell. These wait to become gladly our moral con- 
quest, to learn of us the better things we know, and for ever to 
set bounds that the German Barbarians shall not pass over. 
Speaking as the sword writes, in sharpest brevity, our case is 
this. We long needed an equipoise to France, and we found it 
in the Austrian Imperial arrangement by which the Belgian Pro- 
vinces were held to our advantage and a certain balance was 
kept in Europe. The French Revolution upset the whole system, 
and Belgium, now independent, became neutral by law. Then 
Prussia took the German Fatherland to herself, annexed Austria 
by treaty, and opened her jaws to swallow down France. Our 
-own turn was coming next. From the year 1871 Britain and 
France, threatened by a common enemy, should have struck 
between them a common alliance. But there was no vision in 
Downing Street, none at the Quai d’Orsay. ‘Till the German 
Emperor launched his ultimatum into Paris, July 31, 1914, 
Cabinets fumbled, diplomacy finessed and hesitated. The German 
proverb says ‘ Not bricht Eisen’ ; and we say ‘ Needs must when— 
the Kaiser—drives.’ France is at long last one with England. We 
do not any more seek a rival, a make-weight, to France. The 
‘necessity’ which now ‘ breaks iron’ is to find a solid combina- 
tion of political forces equal to the German and opposed to it. 
As I have shown—I believe conclusively—no such help is discover- 
able in the Dual Empire, and its federalism would be a hollow 
pretence. We are thus left to the Western Powers and the 
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influence they may bring to bear on elements in Eastern Europe 
other than Austro-German or Hungarian. Such elements exist, 
nations with a past or tribal communities with a future numbering 
more than fifty millions all told. And they are calling to us day 
and night in piercing accents to come and break their prison-bars. 

But how shall we reach them? By what path find approach 
to them? If this wonderful new Federation of Peoples is to 
supplant moribund Austria, do we despair of the way by which 
Providence will bring them and us together? Not I, for one. 
Happy it is when the devotion of a life-time to something high 
and beautiful can rejoice in a season so full of promise as that 
which we are passing through! The interpreter of Western 
Europe to the Near East is Italy, beloved of all that have ever 
known her clear heavens or meditated on her significant—her 
unique place in the world’s history. Never was there a bond so 
contrary to nature as the Triple Alliance, in which the Italian 
genius permitted itself to be yoked with Austria, chiefly because 
France and England played false to their friendship of old time 
and left the statesmen of the Consulta to do the best they could. 
But since May 1915 the balance is adjusted. Italy marches with 
the West, or indeed marches before it. In a strong Italy I 
discern the solution of the southern problem, which is how to pre 
vent a Germanised Middle-Europe from holding the Adriatic and 
reigning over the Balkans. 

Between the expansion of Italy towards the East and a trium- 
phant Austria-Hungary lies the choice that we have now to 
make ; while, if we save the Habsburgs from their well-deserved 
loss of dignity and dominion, we shall be preparing for ourselves 
an Iliad of woes. Let there be no mistake about it ; we are caught 
in this dilemma. For us Westerns,neutrality or indifference—to 
take the Austrian side or no side at all—is out of the question. 
Italy, a nation of forty millions, cresting the Alps, in possession 
of the Dalmatian coast, with access to the Balkan peoples, and 
at home in the Levant, is as much our concern as free Belgium 
and France with security in Alsace-Lorraine. If, as Bismarck 
said, Trieste furnishes a point to the German sword, we must 
break it off. The guarantees we require should have substance and 
weight—forces to be gained only by due increase of territory and 
population on the Italian as on the French frontier; and by 
calling into political existence nations long held captive, or even 
hitherto falling below the rank of a self-conscious community. 

A task fit for gods, yet laid on our shoulders. On ours, with 
Italy leading. This third time the civilisation of Rome is to 
mould Europe. Once before it accomplished that miracle under 
the Republic and the Caesars, creating the Latin Hispania, 
Gallia, Britannia, going forward to Rhine and Danube. Again, 
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with St. Gregory and the medieval Papacy, Rome took in hand 
the wild hordes of Barbarians, taming them in some degree, and 
the great historic result achieved was Christendom. We are still 
enjoying much that it brought us, and upon that we live as our 
capital. The future opens as by some law of divine recurrence 
into a fresh world-period when the Slavs, million after million, 
seem to be passing up into this light. And they find themselves 
face to face with Italy, sword in hand upon the mountains, youth 
eternal shining in her eyes, a figure like the Saint George of 
Donatello, victorious in strength and comeliness—our Italy for 
evermore. The old, hide-bound, frivolously stupid Austria, which 
has been a hindrance to freedom, a scandal in politics, lies gasping 
and will be deemed not a Great Power but an instrument of ser- 
vitude from henceforth, if she should not now expire. But those 
heroic sons of Italy have proved to the admiration of mankind 
their country’s claim to greatness in a new century. Europe bids 
them advance. And will Europe say them nay when Rome and 
Venice plead for the recovery of the Dalmatian cities and islands 
to that Latin civilisation, the trophies of which are yet visible 
along the whole Illyrian seaboard, from Trieste—which was always 
the ‘ Fedele di Roma ’—to Fiume, and from Zara to Spalatro and 
Ragusa? I can never believe it. 

Western Europe, I would repeat, has by force of circumstances 
become in effect, though not yet in name, the United States of the 
Old World. Each of its constituent members fills the place and 
office of a trustee for the ideals of humanity, which the Central — 
Empires are bent on subduing to Pan-Germanism. Hence it is 
the duty of them all to keep the Mediterranean free from these 
modern pirates—a task in which the French and Italian fleets 
are already engaged ; but which requires that they, like Britain, 
shall have their armed stations and reaches of the mainland to 
cover their control of the sea. To Italy must be assigned the 
Adriatic, which involves her sovereign rights over Dalmatia, so 
far at least as the mountain-ranges where the Slav peoples begin 
to be in their proper domain. Under the future settlement every 
nation within the Balkan Peninsula would enjoy perfect access 
to the Mediterranean waters, but the Italian Government would 
police the entire coast of the Adriatic. It is said, I believe on 
the best grounds, that the statesmen of Italy and Serbia have 
come to a satisfactory agreement with regard to this somewhat 
intricate problem. But if any friends to the tangled skein of 
nationalities known as the Yugo-Slavs would suggest that Italy 
be shut out from the lengthy sealine below Fiume, let us remind 
ourselves that the glorious remains of architecture, the story of 
these ancient citadels, and the prevailing colour of life, drawn 
from Venetian, not to say still earlier influences due to Imperial 
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Rome, forbid this act of ingratitude. We must not make the 
Adriatic a gulf of division between East and West. The politic 
Romans never did so. To their great rulers Illyricum was a pro- 
vince of the Western Empire, even as the Via Egnatia was a 
Roman, not an Oriental, highway. It is in the interest of the 
Yugo-Slavs themselves, however confederated, that Italy should 
serve as their connecting link with French and English culture, 
which otherwise could hardly win its way to them. For, as we 
have argued, the Italian advance will carry on its wheels of vic- 
tory our civilisation into those wild regions where it triumphed 
two thousand years ago. It moves to meet the kindred people of 
Rumania, whose hope it is to unite the men of Latin tongue and, 
we may dare to say, of old Roman descent (certainly of that tra- 
dition) now smitten asunder, in the triple zones of Bukovina, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, but undefeated, in spite of betrayal by the 
Russian miscreant Sturmer and his confederates as though to 
irretrievable ruin. Italy takes up once more the burden and 
aspires to the glory of Trajan along the Danubian shores. That 
which Austria failed so lamentably in doing, the armies and 
statesmen of the Great Peninsula have set themselves to accom- 
plish. Unless they hold Dalmatia, who is there to bring the 
Balkan nations, not omitting a self-governed Albania, within the 
Western sphere? Such is Italy’s just and promising claim on 
her Allies. By the same right which will entitle Britain to con- 
vert Mesopotamia from a desert to a Garden of Eden, our Italian 
comrades in arms have been winning on the Isonzo their command 
of the Adriatic. 

Thus will Napoleon’s dream be fulfilled of a Kingdom of Italy 
with its Illyrian foreground fronting the dawn. Never let Britons 
forget how that visionary of genius beheld with open eyes the 
manifest destiny of the land which gave his race the gifts he him- 
self inherited. His vision was true, but his policy false, when by 
the iniquitous Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797 he permitted the 
Austrians to lay their rude hands on Venice, preparing already for 
the Congress of Vienna seventeen years afterwards, thanks to 
which Italy became a geographical expression. In the new- 
making of Europe the Allies must be as clear-sighted as Bonaparte, 
as historic in their outlook as the Roman Emperors who decided 
that the Adriatic was a Western sea, not the line that broke West 
and East in twain. The key of the southern solution, as I have 
termed it, is therefore Trieste, provided that Italy unlocks by 
means of Trieste the whole world of the Balkans with their 
adjacent waters. Her naval power, illustrious name, and civili- 
sing influence, warrant the position here assigned to Greater Italy 
—a position not of absolute rule such as Austria-Hungary claimed, 
but of trustee for the United States of Europe in the twentieth 
century. 
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I turn to a less delightful subject, the northern solution, quite 
as imperative as the southern on those who to bridle Germany 
would break Austria, but involving strange and hardly known 
peoples (so far as the West is aware of them) with a history that 
we have not studied, languages that we are at a loss to articulate, 
and, to speak familiarly, the luck always against them. Who 
does not recognise in this description the Poles, Lithuanians, 
Ruthenes, and desperate words like Lwow and Prsemysl? In his 
enlightening and witty volume Mr. Gerard, late American 
Ambassador at Berlin, remarks significantly on the contrast in 
public journals between the attention given to Belgium and that 
so much more sparingly bestowed on Poland. The reasons are 
easily stated; but the effect for Polish patriots and, I do not 
hesitate to affirm, for the Allies themselves, is most unfortunate. 
Unless, while we continue our solicitude on behalf of suffering 
Belgium, we pay far greater heed than hitherto we have done to 
Poland’s tragedy, now at its very worst pitch of injustice and 
horror, we may find that this brave people worn out with mar- 
tyrdom, deceived by promises never kept, and tired of waiting for 
@ plain message from the Allies, have begun wearily to accept the 
delusive terms offered them by Berlin and Vienna. That is the 
view suggested in a recent report on the actual state of things, 
attributed to Count Ladislas Sobanski, when he came back from 
Stockholm after gleaning many sure details which throw a lurid 
light on the situation. Poland under German rule is starving ; 
its vast industries and once flourishing manufactures have been 
destroyed. Town and country alike show the most dreadful 
destitution, with no prospect of improvement. If Germany can 
keep its hold when the War comes to an end, ‘ Poland will remain 
as now a mere field for German exploitation.’ The people there- 
fore hate the Kaiser and all his works. They decline to furnish 
him with Polish recruits; neither will they fight against the 
Entente. They want Home Rule and native administration of 
justice, revenue, and the schools. Count Sobanski pleads for a 
declaration by the Allies which would dissipate the growing sense, 
almost of abandonment, that comes so naturally to a people under 
trial, cut off from the West and, as it might seem, forgotten in 
those distant capitals. 

Let therefore the pledge already given be renewed. Our 
Governments ought to speak out once more. They have talked 
of an independent united Poland as one among the principal 
objects of the War. Indeed, as Count Sobanski reminds them, 
‘the restoration of Poland and the destruction of Prussian mili- 
tarism are intimately bound up, if not in fact synonymous terms.’ 
Granting so much, it follows that the Entente can never lay down 
its arms until the infamous partitions have been undone, the 
Poles brought together in a free confederation, and a great State 
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set up with its own sea-coast, with Dantzig for its port and the 
mouths of the Vistula committed to its charge. These definite 
things should be announced in the world’s hearing. They are as 
just as they are expedient. But if the Allies keep silence, or leave 
- the future ambiguous, what is to prevent the handful of Poles 
who are now working for the King of Prussia from persuading 
their countrymen that whenever peace arrives Poland will be 
sacrificed? In that prospect, wisdom would advise an agreement 
on the best conditions now attainable with the Central Powers. 
We should have cast away the possibility of any ‘ northern 
solution ’ limiting the German menace in days to come. Such a 
declaration as Count Sobanski urges upon the Allies, if made in 
unmistakable terms, would be almost a set-off against the cata- 
strophe of Russia, thanks to which the end of the War is not 
yet in sight. 

But how many of us have seriously believed that ‘the restor- 
ation of Poland and the destruction of Prussian militarism are 
synonymous terms’? And the ‘Central Powers,’ are we con- 
vinced that they stand or fall together? To take this latter point 
first, do we realise how closely the small ruling nation of the 
- Magyars depends on Germany for its paramount position in the 
midst of a great Slav ring of subject peoples? Yet so it is 
and must be, though Hungarians hate and look down upon the 
Prussians, without whose backing their own supremacy would 
~ vanish. Again, if we turn to Austria Proper, what do we find? 
I quote an authoritative statement to the following effect. In 
the beginning of February 1917, two powerful parties, which 
before the War had ruled this portion of the Empire alternately, 
the National Union, who are Liberals, and the Christian Socialists, 
came to an understanding. The Liberals were led by Jews and 
anti-Clericals, the Christian Socialists by Clericals and anti- 
Semites. But they now passed resolutions in favour of a cus- 
toms’ union between Austria and Germany; they agreed that 
German should be the sole official language ; and that all Germans 
resident in Austria, though not its subjects, should be reckoned 
as Austrian citizens. And these are the chief political forces in 
the western half of the Dual Empire. Thus our sum in addition 
is quickly done, like Portia’s declaration of love in The Merchant 
of Venice, ‘one half of me is yours, the other half yours.’ Not 
a legion of Counts Karolyi will persuade us that the Hungarians 
think of sacrificing their tyranny over Slavs and Rumanes to a 
_platonic affection for Old England. If the Kaiser falls, the 
Magyar dominion collapses at the same instant. And when Jews 
agree with anti-Semites to ‘ germanise’ what exists of Austria 
not owned by the Hungarians, we may well exclaim ‘These be 
wonders,’ ‘ Vidimus mirabilia hodie.’ 
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Certainly the Central Powers are wedded for better, for worse. 
And why? The reason lies in their respective strength and weak- 
ness. Germany, with its population of seventy millions, trained 
in all modern methods, is by far the mightiest of Continental 
States. It ‘marches’ with the Austrian boundaries north and 
west, by no means like Russia, which is weakest on that side, 
but in the manifest array of an imposing force. What, on the 
other hand, is the Austro-Hungarian Empire? The answer 
comes, ‘a union of two States, each ruled by a minority and in 
the interest of that minority.’ A situation so unnatural is unique 
in the whole of Europe. It is a work of decadent art, kept from 
immediate dissolution by setting the subject nationalities against 
one another. But as the idea of nationality grows, and with it 
the idea of a self-governing democracy, this old showy feudalism 
grouped round an heraldic Court and a House riddled with 
mental affliction, notorious for its insane trifling in a serious 
world, must needs fall back on the strong man armed of Pots- 
dam, whose eccentricities are due to pride and power combined. 
This then is the deplorable case of the Habsburgs. They may 
keep their Dual Empire intact, not excluding Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, possibly adding to it Serbia, so long as they fulfil the 
office of a ‘ brilliant second auf der Mensur,’ faithfully backing 
up German designs. But should they turn restive, the Kaiser 
has many thongs to his whip and he will not spare for Austria’s 
loud cries. He can stir up the Hungarian magnates to revolt 
from Vienna, or the Czechs, Poles, and other Slavs, to assert 
their independence. He can open the question of Italia irredenta. 
No politician supposes that the Western Powers would enter 
upon a war with Germany to save Austria from dissolution, 
especially now that she has sold herself to the scheme of a Middle- 
Europe. For us, then, the alternatives are-clear. While the 
Habsburgs hold to their Empire, Germany will hold to the Habs- 
burgs. Either we take the Empire from them by setting free the 
various nationalities, or we leave them with fifty millions of 
subjects to serve the Kaiser, while he threatens Britain every- 
where and gets ready once again to strangle France. There is 
no third issue conceivable. Nothing, it has been aptly said, can 
prevent the liquefaction of Austria-Hungary, as now constituted, 
into Germany. 

And so we find the answer to our other question, Why is a 
restored Poland. synonymous with defeat, final and irreparable, 
of Prussian militarism? ‘Fhe map and the catalogue of enslaved 
nations or tribes in Central and Near-Eastern Europe will show. 
We require a counterpoise to the seventy millions of the Kaiser’s 
realm, increased by some twenty millions of Austro-Germans and 
Magyars. It must not be a so-called ‘ League of Nations’ without 
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power to enforce its judgment, a mere Hague Tribunal, or Palace 
of Perpetual Peace. It must be real as Germany is real. If 
we take a wide survey all round we shall come upon remarkable 
discoveries beyond our hopes. Italy, we have seen, is or may 
speedily become a nation of forty millions, compact, homogeneous, 
inspired by great Roman ideals. With such an Italy, the south 
will be secure. And on the north, a Slav Confederation waits 
to be called into existence, its constituents prepared from of old. 
Beginning at the Baltic strand, reaching down into Austria, 
distinct in character and genius from Russia, we light upon the 
Western Slavs, the Poles, Bohemians, Moravians, Slovaks, with 
Lithuanians in the rear, all friendly to the creation of a series 
of States, each self-governed, but united against aggression. So 
resolute is their hatred of German Kultur and its exponents that 
their sons have refused to fight the Allies, have deserted in thou- 
sands, and are now serving in the Russian or the Western ranks 
as volunteers for the cause of national liberty. Here, then, is a 
second solid block, from thirty to forty millions strong, which 
has ‘substance and weight,’ if we will only suffer it to be itself, 
not shattered into fragments by alien despots. Our northern 
problem can be solved amid the world’s applause, on the simple 
condition that we recognise things as they are. The Western 
Slavs, and the Italians, carried on to their historical boundaries, 
living peoples not artificial carpentry of a Congress of Vienna, 
_ thus make their appeal to Britain, France, America, in the name 
of humanity and of a lasting peace. 

Italy, Bohemia, Poland—look well at these historic names. 
On Britain it depends whether they shall rise to the height of 
their manifest call from Providence, or be thrown back into a 
servitude, as ignominious as inhuman, to their enemy and ours. 
For what has been the record of the Habsburg-Lorraine tenure 
south of the Alps since 1815? How has the Austrian King of 
Bohemia ruled his Czech subjects, fulfilled his promises towards 
them, and treated this unhappy nation when it would not fight 
the battles of Germany against its own clear advantage? In 
Lombardy and Venice the Imperial Government was detestable 
down to the hour which saw it pass away. In Bohemia the true 
patriots have been imprisoned, condemned to death, deprived of 
their property, and not a few executed. Whole regiments during 
this very War have suffered massacre by German and Austro- 
German artillery. A new battalion, for instance, composed 
exclusively of young Bohemians of twenty, says Dr. Benesh, was 
despatched to the Isonzo last autumn and set in front of a mur- 
derous Italian fire near Gorizia, so that all but eighteen out of a 
thousand perished. This was done because the 28th Czech regi- 
ment of Prague had gone over to the Russians on April 3, 1915. 
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Other illustrations of Viennese rule over a nation which rejects it 
may be found in the trial and sentence of Dr. Kramarsh, and the 
story of Professor Masaryk. The whole chapter of Bohemia during 
these melancholy years is like the prophet’s scroll, most lament- 
able, but yet it is glorious for a people who, cut off from help 
and sympathy, are struggling in a silent martyrdom that the 
Allies may win. This cultivated, peace-loving, and constantly 
heroic branch of the Western Slavs should be dear to England 
on many accounts. But as political inducements let me add 
Bismarck’s saying, ‘ He that holds Bohemia is master of Europe,’ 
and the simple fact of geography that such a mountain-land in 
the centre of the Continent, were it free and confederate with its 
kinsfolk to the East, would be like a wedge thrust into the heart 
of Pan-Germanism ; it would split that entire system across, and 
thereby end the peril now threatening our Indian Empire. 
Bohemia has always looked to our side of Europe. Her 
intellectual affinities are with France and England, not with 
Berlin, Buda-Pest, or Vienna. What is to be said of the Poles? 
It is true that in Galicia they have enjoyed a sort of Home Rule; 
and equally true that in return the Austrian Empire owes them 
gratitude for acting as mediators between Czechs and Germans— 
& circumstance hardly at-all realised as it deserves to be by 
English statesmen. This ‘policy of compromise,’ which the 
Galician deputies followed for a number of years, thus became 
the sole or the chief means of limiting an internal anarchy, other- 
wise sure to provoke revolution. The recent measures taken to 
exclude Polish representatives from the Cis-Leithan Parliament 
were a consequence of the understanding between so-called 
Liberals and Clericals noted by me in an earlier paragraph. 
Their aim was to dominate the Czech members, to germanise 
Bohemia with all other nationalities, Slav or Italian, so far as it 
could be done by such public ordinances. But the Poles of 
Galicia, whatever comfort they enjoy, never can forget their iden- 
tity of race, religion, and language with the millions of Poles 
outside, from whose union they have been torn away. New 
democratic elements opposed to the German system and spirit 
are making themselves felt in proportion as the Habsburgs wane 
and crouch before the Hohenzollerns. Education under Home 
Rule does not fail to strengthen in Galician hearts the yearning 
to see their mother-country restored, the infamous partition 
abolished. If Russia, with her Slav temperament and Slav 
qualities, could never succeed in absorbing Greater Poland; if 
even Prussia, triumphant everywhere else, has had to acknowledge, 
by the very legislation she is always renewing, that the Polish 
difficulty cannot be overcome in the provinces annexed so many 
generations ago; who will attribute to half-dead Austria such an 
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assimilating power as would be needed to make an end of her 
own Polish Question? History forbids it; ideals contrary one to 
another show that it is impossible ; and the enduring interests of 
civilisation plead now more loudly than ever that we should 
establish between Germans, Magyars, and Russians, a sovereign 
State allied to the West by numberless cords of humanity. 

For the Pan-Slav movement is a thing of that yesterday which 
cannot be recalled. Russia may itself break up. Should the men 
of the Ukraine get their way, we shall hear of new capitals, 
Odessa for commerce, an older one Kieff to consecrate religion, 
both separated from Moscow and Petrograd ; while this southern 
Republic will stretch on to the Caucasus and bar out what remains 
of the former T'sardom from the Black Sea. Though such a thing 
come not to pass, yet the hope of a Pan-Slav union is 
doomed. The Near-Eastern problem must be solved in favour 
of an omnipotent Germany or of a chain of Western Slav nations 
extending to the borders of new Italy, the head and front of 
them Poland. With a territory reckoned at two hundred thou- 
sand English square miles, a population likely to reach forty 
millions, the Baltic accessible at Dantzig, the Adriatic at Trieste, 
such a confederacy would safeguard the modern Russia from 
invasion, military or economic, on the side of Prussia. It 
would be in direct communication with Great Britain, and by the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean routes with France and Spain, nay 
with America North and South. Its resources, mineral and agri- 
cultural, would be vast, its manufactures capable of endless deve- 
lopment. For the needs of culture and progress it would have 
its own schools and universities, free from Teutonic influence. 
To this growing world the centres of attraction would be London, 
Paris, Rome ; and by its political form, democracy, it would enter 
into the grand ‘ League of Peoples,’ which President Wilson has 
declared to be the crowning object of our united efforts. 

Once we have exorcised the phantom of an Austria no longer 
England’s friend, but her most dangerous political foe, the claims 
of Italy to expansion, of Poland to full restoration, become 
axiomatic in any Western plans for a new and national Europe. 
Italy is the mother of our civilised Christian life ; and her mission 
to the Slavs is only beginning, although its achievements in the 
far past should by no means fall from our remembrance. Poland 
is ‘an historical nation, which held its own great kingdom for a 
thousand years’ ; which created a rich civilisation developed age 
after age out of its own resources, on a true and native instinct ; 
and which never willingly yielded itself to the rule of strangers, 
but has awaited, and still awaits, the day when it shall conquer 
back its old and splendid rank among the States of Europe. 
Moreover, these two peoples north and south, one Latin or even 
by inheritance Roman (how great a name!), the other Slav and 
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Catholic, feel a most intense sympathy for each other’s past mis- 
fortunes and rejoice in the dawning light of a better time. When 
the Grand Duke Nicholas proclaimed—and he, at least, was no 
deceiver—that Poland should be free, all Italy hung out her 
banners, so to speak, and kindled illumination in her hundred 
fair cities. No marvel, for like the Carthaginian Queen our Italy 
had not yet forgotten her evil days, when a slave under Metter- 
nich, under the Bourbons of Naples, under so many'foolish despots 
and little tyrant Courts. The coming renaissance of another Italy 
on the Vistula was great news. It did not happen, for bureau- 
crats, bribery, and the Kaiser still reigned in Petersburg. But 
happen it will, if England knows what is just and politic—yes, 
and necessary to her own prosperity in the Mediterranean, in 
Egypt and India, as an Imperial Power. 

But besides Italy mistress of the Adriatic waters and Poland 
brought down to the Baltic, there is a waving line of Slav com- 
munities, southern by description, which moves from the borders 
of Rumania to Illyria. And what of these? Their standard- 
bearer is Serbia, which I have likened to Piedmont, as Piedmont 
in 1856 to 1861 appeared at the making of Italy. These Yugo- 
Slavs have suffered terrible wrongs and grievances at the hands 
of Austria-Hungary. Millions are still crying for deliverance 
from the oubliettes, the dark places, of the Dual Empire. The 
Allies, we may be sure, will not overlook their legitimate demands. 
They require to be self-governed, not under the hand or 
the heel of foreigners. President Wilson has given them a 
charter of independence, which the Allies had already intimated 
when they answered his request for terms of the peace they 
would sign. The Yugo-Slavs have rights, and often a noble story 
of heroism to adorn them. Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, may 
proudly challenge recognition for most valiant deeds and stricken 
fields of renown. Who would be so cruel as to leave them under 
the Austrian or Hungarian misrule if they can be rescued? 

To these, then, we say, with large hearts, in sincere admir- 
ation, that they have now a problem of their own, neither Italian 
nor Polish; and they must discover how to agree among them- 
selves, Europe being prepared to ratify any judicious and prac- 
tical scheme of alliance under Home Rule which they devise. 
They will not pretend to more than lies within their compass. 
Their claim to the genuine freedom of the seas, to liberty of com- 
merce, to educate and train themselves on lines congenial, not 
forced upon them, is reasonable. As in all creative enterprises 
there are immense difficulties which invite a courageous wisdom 
to take them in hand. If Belgrade, for example, has covered 
itself with glory in recent wars, and if Serbia survives though the 
land be a prey to Teuton hordes, yet we know of Zagreb or Agram, 
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illustrious in a different way, the culture of which must be 
regarded as essential to Yugo-Slav development. On the whole, 
and for the welfare of humanity, we must hope that Poland, Italy, 
Yugo-Slavia, will find their due place and each contribute of its 
best to the European concert. Our policy is large and simple. 
The English-speaking West, the Latin nations, the Slavs of the 
Centre, have one interest in common. Its name is freedom; its 
enemy is Germanism. In the light of this commanding political 
philosophy, we cannot afford to be jealous, or partisan, or dis- 
united. Our danger from the military menace of the Prussian 
Kaiser is not now formidable, in comparison of what it was even 
two years ago. We are conquering and to conquer. But we 
might win in the field and be worsted at the council-board ; we have 
to ask ourselves again and again, Is a German peace possible? 
Will her political victory follow her military collapse? It has 
been thought more than probable, since the Allies can refuse it 
only by setting about a total reconstruction of the Near East, 
in other words, by breaking Austria, settling the Balkan problems 
on a just foundation, reconciling the different if not diverse claims 
of Poles, Lithuanians, Ruthenes, Czecho-Slovaks, and Yugo-Slavs 
with each other, and all under Western guidance of which the 
interpreter will, in the main, be a Greater Italy. To leave Austria- 
Hungary still paramount, under Federal conditions, is apparently 
the line of least resistance, always favoured by diplomacy. Per- 
~ haps it is; but without any ‘perhaps’ it would make the Kaiser 
lord of Europe. 

The harder but surer way is to bridle the Hohenzollerns by 
@ ring of independent nations round them ; to combine Antwerp 
with Dantzig, Trieste with Salonika, creating a naval quadri- 
lateral, under the protection of which the new democratic States 
might live in security, and be at all times federated effectively 
among themselves, with the Allies, and with America. This 
treaty the sword alone can write ; but its terms should be dictated 
by the wisdom learnt in suffering of those down-trodden peoples 
who know what Germanism has done in the past, and who dread 
its dominion in the world which it has failed to subdue, but which 
it is yet capable of beguiling into a peace more inhuman than war 


itself. Absit omen! 
WILLIAM BARRY. 


Note.—Since these pages were in type the Great Powers of the Entente have 
formally recognised the Polish National Committee, with M. Roman Dmowski 
as its President in Paris, Count L. Sobanski as its representative in Great 
Britain, and M. Paderewski as the same in New York. The politica] object 
of the Committee is to secure Poland’s independence with access to the sea. 
Ite methods involve military action and the formation of a Polish army for 
the French and Russian Fronts, to co-operate with the Allies and destroy 
Prussian militarism by a decisive victory. (See The Times, October 20, 1917, 


p. 6.) 











THE PERIL OF UNDERGROUND 
GERMANISM 


GERMANY, driven before the gathering shadows of defeat to 
subterranean and subaqueous war, has been gradually compelled 
to carry on her civil campaign against the Allies, and civilisation, 
more and more underground. Her blatant propaganda which, to 
the amazement of the neutral world, has been allowed by the 
Allies to exercise its full effect, largely without let-or hindrance, 
has, of set purpose, been conducted in the full blaze of a brazen 
publicity. It played Germany’s game to flood the neutral Press 
and neutral countries—and, for that matter, even the belligerent 
Press and belligerent countries to boot—with one unending paean 
of victory. The military supremacy of the Central Empires has 
by pure force of reiterated assertion, for the most part not even 
contradicted, become an article of belief with, certainly, all neutral 
peoples and with many who have now joined the Entente. It 
has not been without adherents in belligerent countries. 

This amazing verdict, in face of the actual achievements of 
the armies of the Allies—an astounding example of the hypnosis 
of the repeated advertisement—is, it may be interpolated, now 
to be challenged. Major Haldane McFall, an admitted expert 
in strategy, has written a work now going through the Press, 
to which Viscount French has contributed an appreciation, proving, 
by actual illustrations from all the fronts, that Germany has from 
the first been handsomely worsted by the strategy of the Allies. 
There is, therefore, some hope that, at last, the world will wake 
out of a delusion and view the military situation in a true 
perspective. 

At the moment it looks as if certain sections of the community 
of nations were destined to be similarly obsessed by those messages 
of a millennial peace which periodically flash round the earth 
from Potsdam. We are, at any rate, being constantly assured 
by people who ought to know better, that it is a proof of a revenge- 
ful spirit to talk about reparation, for wrongs that have made 
reason reel and shamed humanity, or restitution, for the most 
bloodthirsty brigandage known to history. 

German financiers, again, are conducting, if not very ostenta- 
tiously, a financial campaign from the safe asylum of Geneva, 
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which is already reacting on the money markets, and seems to 
present obvious dangers to the cause for which the Allies are 
fighting. The higher-finance is superior to patriotism and knows 
nothing of either race or country, and, with its amazing power, 
remains a force to be reckoned with. A secret enemy financial 
propaganda may not be, at this stage in the struggle, a menace 
that cannot be met, so long as it is limited to the despairing 
efforts of German financiers to save something out of the wreck 
of their fortunes. A secret international financial alliance would 
be an altogether different matter, and, as the Government appear 
to have no information, it is to be hoped that those British 
financiers who came to the rescue of the country when 
the cataclysm broke, and averted a terrible calamity, will, once 
more, rally to its help and prevent a catastrophe at the crisis which 
is slowly but surely approaching. 

But it is never safe to deduce the obvious where so crafty and 
unscrupulous an antagonist as Germany is at work. We shall 
do wisely to look beneath the surface instead of wasting our 
strength in meeting enemy attacks which may be little more 
than feints. Germany’s secret civil propaganda driven, as we 
have said, more and more underground is now entering upon its 
final and, perhaps, its most dangerous phase. Its existence, 
incidence, and direction are often, only, or first, revealed by the 
event. The revelations which have been made public by the 
United States authorities have come with stunning force as they 
were, in great measure, unsuspected. It has, of course, long 
been notorious that German agents, with the connivance, if not 
under the direction of the German Embassy had been at work 
fomenting trouble in Mexico and organising outrage in Canada, 
and soon. The American public was, however, utterly unpre- 
pared for the evidence of a complete system of intrigue, with 
wholesale bribery and corruption rampant as its means, permeat - 
ing American public and private life. Labour troubles fomented 
to order under German subsidies, and a spy organisation directed, 
not merely at ferreting out State secrets and collecting any 
miscellaneous information that might be found useful, but against 
American institutions, and utterly subversive of American ideas 
are typical instances of German duplicity. 

It will be long before American public opinion forgets the 
shock of the revelation that in January last Count Bernstorff cabled 
for authority to expend 10,0001. in influencing Congress—the 
triviality of the amount accentuated the insult. Vice-President 
Marshall gave the country a rallying cry in affirming that 


this ought to end for ever every doubt in the minds of Americans regarding 
the justice and necessity for this War. It proves that the German Govern- 
ment was seeking all along to split us into fractions, and by corrupt means. 
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if necessary, possibly to win the War in Europe and then humiliate and 
subjugate us. He who is not now whole-heartedly for the War runs a 
grave risk of being suspected of getting part of the fifty thousand dollars 
referred to by Bernstorff. 


The details of Bernstorff’s distribution of something between 
five and ten millions sterling on behalf of the German cause 
have yet to be fully divulged. Meanwhile, there is much par- 
donable curiosity as to those ‘social purposes’ which came under 
heavy German subventions. It will, too, no doubt, prove 
illuminating if we are really permitted to know the destination 
of Bernstorff’s ‘contributions’ to the American Press. But 
virile Transatlantic methods are new to diplomacy and appear 
to be almost as disconcerting to the Allies’ secret service 
as they must be to the enemy. Perhaps amongst those things 
we shall learn from America will be a short way of sterilising 
enemy poison. At the very time these treacherous activities were 
at work Germany protested she was innocent of 


the support of any person, group of persons, society, or organisation seeking 
to promote the cause of Germany in the United States by illegal acts, by 
counsel of violence, by contravention of the law, or by any means what- 
ever that could offend the American people in the pride of their authority. 


Jt is small wonder that President Wilson should have declared 
it to be impossible to enter into any treaty of peace with such a 
Government. 

Germany’s underground machinery has been at work all over 
the world on linés on all fours with the pattern used in America. 
Take what country you will, and there is the same system, mutatis 
mutandis, in working order. With amazing prevision she seems 
to have provided in advance for the maintenance of her machinery 
in spite of her isolation from the outer world. The Allied control 
of the cables and the mails seems, too, to have made little differ- 
ence to her own power of obtaining information, or sending 
her instructions. Even in our own weather reports (which 
have been reserved for official use) we can hardly claim to have 
any monopoly of information which is not known to the enemy 
with equal promptitude. It is indubitably a triumph of trickery. 

In one sense the enemy’s civil campaign is by no means a 
new departure. Germany, as everybody knows, had a secret, as 
well as open, propaganda in full activity from days long before 
the War. ‘Peaceful penetration ’ was by no means solely directed 
to push commercial ends. It was always comprehensive. The 
capture of ‘key-products,’ again, was only a side line in the pro- 
gramme. ‘The preaching of Deutschtum, both publicly and pri- 
vately, has been a pious duty of the German abroad for gener- 
ations. Every capital had its German centre and every town its 
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‘agent in advance.’ German schools, German missions, German 
Consulates, German business houses wheresoever were the organic 
foci of ‘the machine.’ But this gigantic network, so far as it has 
survived the strain and stress of this appalling conflict, is no 
longer engaged in spreading the light of Kultur but the darkness 
of despair. With the frenzied 8.0.8. which has been wirelessed 
round the world from the Wilhelmstrasse the mot d’ ordre has gone 
forth to German emissaries, whether German-born or German- 
bought matters not a whit, to strain every nerve to produce forth- 
with national and racial ruin and international chaos. It is 
Germany’s determination to go to her doom amidst the wreck of 
civilisation. It is the last hope of the Hun. We can figure to 
ourselves the ghoulish glee with which the monster at Potsdam, 
in spite of his agony, is clapping his blood-stained hands in the 
hope that the dawn of his day of destiny will witness the wreck 
of dynasties, the destruction of races, the ruin of nationalities and 
almost forestall the Day of Judgment. With, as she hopes, All 
the Russias divided into warring states ; India and China ablaze ; 
Canada and the Americas split into fractions; Italy and Spain 
swept by a maelstrom of anarchy; Middle Europe ravaged by 
famine; France despoiled and bankrupt; Great Britain face to 
face with civil war and red revolution ; Germany might hope even 
at the eleventh hour to snatch victory out of the jaws of defeat. 

The world is passing through a crisis which must, in any 
event, strain all systems of government to the breaking point. 
Every country has its own anxieties, whether chronic or sporadic, 
intensified by war conditions. Industrial discontent is rife. 
Economic unrest is in the air we breathe. We have our malcon- 
tents in every camp. Cranks think the crisis the chosen moment 
for airing nostrums, which in the piping days of peace would get 
a very short shrift. A golden opportunity has by chance, like the 
weather in Flanders, come to the enemy’s aid in his hour of 
greatest stress. The moment is, indeed, ripe for Germany to 
‘run amok.’ 

Sir Edward Carson has accepted full and complete respon- 
sibility to Parliament and the country for the control of the 
counter-campaign which the Government seem to have, at last, 
realised is a matter of immediate moment. Sir Edward has an 
opportunity of which any Cabinet Minister might be proud. He 
has to discharge the functions of a Civil Commander-in-Chief. 
No living man can be better versed in the true inwardness of, 
for instance, the Sinn Fein movement. Mr. Lansing has placed 
it beyond the possibility of doubt that, by adoption, if not in incep- 
tion, this is the offspring of German inspiration. Casement was 
not the only Irish ‘ patriot’ corrupted by German gold. John 
Devoy stands pilloried before the world as one of Bernstorff’s 
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dupes. We are promised the names of Irishmen who have-~-* 
dragged the name of their country in the mire by handling enemy 
money, but it may be questioned whether either disclosure or 
punishment will commend itself to the Irish authorities. It 
passes human patience that our invertebrate methods should 
jeopardise the chances of an Irish settlement (never, perhaps, too 
roseate), and bring us at the crisis of this mammoth conflict face 
to face with civil war. For the moment it is enough that Sinn 
Fein stands out as the first crowning triumph of Germany’s secret 
civil campaign. She has sown the tares in the fair field of Irish 
hopes ‘while men slept.’ 

We cannot be for one moment in doubt that we have to meet 
the counterpart of the American campaign in this country. Our 
political and industrial systems are exactly suited to the German 
purpose. We have had our own revelations and we have had 
indications and to spare that there are plenty more to follow. 
One need not be the victim of spy-fever to suspect the presence 
in our midst of relays of enemy agents. Whether these be of 
German birth or German origin or complacent neutrals makes no 
difference worth talking about. There is a conspiracy of silence 
on the part of officialdom which plays the enemy’s game and 
suits the enemy’s book down to the ground. It is the vogue to 
deny that there is any evidence of German agency in the strikes 
which have made British labour a byword. It is simply and 
plainly impossible to accept these démentis at their face value. 
The absolutely un-English inspiration which underlies many of 
our labour troubles is, in itself, quite enough to convince most 
people that agents provocateurs have been busy, carefully covering 
up their tracks the while, and leaving agitators to carry on the 
glorious work of wrecking things. The fanatic, who is, perhaps, 
himself actuated mainly by the hope of gaining by ruin, and is 
nothing if not iconoclastic, requires little persuasion to intensify 
his activities, especially if his path be smoothed by unexpected 
funds provided from sympathisers who have forgotten to leave 
their name and address. Incapable of patriotism, selfish and self- 
seeking by instinct, these pestilential parasites find a glorious 
opportunity in the darkness in which authority permits them to 
live and move and have their being. It may be hazarded whether 
a little daylight would not sterilise their powers for evil. 

For the moment the country is much exercised at the disclosure 
of an enemy expenditure amounting, as alleged, to 20,0001. 
on pacifist pamphlets which are being freely distributed in the 
streets. Nor is it a sufficient answer for Sir George Cave to 
declare that he has no official information whether these funds 
come from tainted sources. The writer can vouch for the fol- 
lowing story :—An Allied subject, holding an official position, 
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called a policeman’s attention to one of these industrious distri- 
butors, whereupon the Man-in-blue sapiently remarked, ‘ Mind 
your own business. This is a free country.’ ‘I know it is,’ 
replied the investigator into British methods of government, 
‘but this is a time of war.’ Bumble was not impressed, but the 
distributor, not feeling sure of his ground—or, possibly, of the 
temper of a British crowd—at this juncture changed his pitch. 

But where Germany is at work it is necessary, as we have 
said, to bear in mind to beware of the obvious. Peaceful pene- 
tration, we may remember, was always conducted on the prin- 
ciple of the corkscrew. It was never direct. It may well prove 
that this ‘pacifist’ crusade and all the real, or mythical, thou- 
sands, or tens of thousands of pounds, which have given it an 
otherwise unattainable force, mask a movement which is any- 
thing but pacifist. We are threatened at every vulnerable point. 
Germany would find a million of money to paralyse, e.g., our rail- 
way and transport service which the British public will do well 
to watch. It was the boast of ‘the international’ that by a trans- 
port strike it could force peace at its own time. It is useless to 
wait for proofs of treachery. Many of the victims of German 
corruption may be absolutely innocent of any intention to touch 
enemy money. An agitation is being sedulously fomented in 
every field of British industry, in our munition works, in every 
branch of the public service. If Sinn Fein is a ‘cause’ which 
stands naked and unashamed before the world as the paid hireling 
* of Germany Sinn Fein by no means stands alone. Socialism, 
Syndicalism, Communism, are in the like condemnation and their 
apostles and prophets will find it, by and by, no easy matter to 
erase ‘the mark of the beast.’ Only a few days ago Sir Edward 
Nicholl, President of the Merchant Seamen’s League, at a “boy- 
cott meeting ’ at Cardiff remarked : 


We have undoubtedly spies in Cardiff. I know there are aliens here 
to-day in this theatre. Ican see some of them. Germans, to-day, are walk- 
ing round the docks from Bristol to Swansea. 


The testimony is timely and cogent. But it passes all under- 
standing that we should prove so powerless to help ourselves, or 
restrain these mischievous activities much more effectually than 
we have as yet any satisfactory assurance has even been attempted. 
Is it beyond the wit of man to trace to its sources the secret of 
enemy influence in our midst? 

In France, again, there are indications and to spare of a dan- 
gerous recrudescence of the underground campaign. It is signi- 
ficant that the scandals of the Bonnet Rouge precipitated the 
veteran M. Ribot’s downfall, and are now threatening the sta- 
bility of M. Painlevé’s administration. The notorious von Kihl- 
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mann is quite astute enough to reckon upon the effect of the 
Almereyda disclosures. A French Ministerial crisis cannot but 
be a gain to Germany, and in France nothing is more infectious 
than a rot in Ministries. Bolo Pasha’s: financial legérdemain 
seemed, perhaps, for the moment mainly an amusing story. But 
his utilisation of the quarter of a million, which Bernstorff pro- 
cured for the purpose from Berlin, a barefaced attempt to capture 
Le Journal, only defeated by M. Humbert’s perspicacity and 
sturdy patriotism, was a project worthy of a Steiber. Even to 
attempt the Germanisation of a leading Paris newspaper was 
astute, and its cleverness is intensified by its failure having shaken 
the confidence of the French public in their own Press. After 
such a coup in spite of the final fiasco it is a big drop to the story 
of the foundation of the weekly journal Autour des Echos by 
Jougla, Duval’s secretary, its purpose being a propaganda on the 
Bonnet Rouge lines among the school teachers of France. But 
even this petty affair shows which way the wind blows. It is 
almost an impertinence to venture a suggestion to the French 
authorities on a matter which is mainly domestic, for they have 
indubitably shown themselves, for the most part, more capable of 
handling their affairs than we have. It may, however, perhaps 
be permissible to point out that our regulations precluding the 
formation of any new journals during the War will obviate a great 
deal of trouble in tracking down the real owners of new Press 
undertakings. It would be something gained if France could 
once and for all close the door against any German exploitation of 
the French Press. For the rest, the French political system 
remains and, perhaps, always will remain peculiarly susceptible to 
enemy influence. France, too, is no less vulnerable than our- 
selves to treachery. Nobody doubts for a moment that the heart 
of France is sound to the core. The self-sacrificing patriotism 
which burns in the soul of every poilu finds its reflection in almost 
every son and daughter of French soil. Yet the Union Sacrée 
is being challenged by her traditional enemy who is plotting her 
destruction, just as pitilessly, and much more adroitly with the 
pen and the tongue than with the sword. It is for France herself 
to organise her civil armies and formulate her civil campaign in 
the full conviction that in this arena, too, she shares with her 
Allies a heavy task. 

It is a mere truism that the story of Germany’s Press intrigues 
would stagger the world. In Russia, Scandinavia, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, the Northern and Southern Americas, in China, and 
in India, newspapers have for years beén openly subventioned, 
often with hardly any pretence at secrecy. Since the outbreak of 
War they have been purchased broad-cast in every neutral country, 
and, it may be, as we have said, even in the countries of the 
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Allies. It can serve no honest purpose to allow these transactions 
to remain hidden. The policy of reticence can, in this context, 
find few apologists. It is inconceivable that it can be any advan- 
tage to the Allies that Germany should be able, as she notoriously 
has been able, to manufacture a false neutral, and, a fortiori, 
belligerent opinion by the secret purchase of neutral or belli- 
gerent newspapers. It may be a somewhat nice point whether 
it is a breach of neutrality for the neutral] Press to accept a German 
subvention, but the fact once established could be and most 
emphatically should be published to all the world. It may be 
suggested that the Allies should jointly and severally make 
known, in the widest possible ways, the names of all organs of 
public opinion of German ownership or under German control. 
In Brazil, and, for that matter, every South American State, 
the game has been played to such an amazing extent that it seems 
to have defeated its own purposes. The public have been sur- 
feited with fables. The Times correspondent at Buenos Aires 
even goes so far as to express the opinion that our counter-cam- 
paign, which has been at last organised, is much more effective, 
and this has no doubt not been without its influence upon the 
action of the South American Governments. It, nevertheless, 
remains an undoubted fact that even British subjects in South 
America were until quite recently kept in a state of abysmal 
ignorance as to the military situation. An English lady of un- 
doubted integrity, in a letter which has only just reached this 
country from South America, alluded to the unfortunate fact that 
the British Army had been ‘hopelessly defeated in Flanders.’ 
The exploitation of the Press is, however, only symptomatic. 
Germany aims at infecting the wellspring of national well-being. 
Her civil campaign is the exact correlative of her military objec- 
tive. It is her ineradicable will to deny to any nationality the 
right to order its own affairs or to live its life free from the shadow 
of foreign domination. The issues are the same whether they 
have to be fought in a contest of blood and iron or in a war of 
wits. If we want a further illustration we have ready to our 
hand a warning and an example in Russia. The whole story may 
never be told, now that the records of German duplicity have 
been so largely given to the flames. The disintegration of that 
mighty State has been the work of generations. There probably 
never has been a time when Germany and Austria alike were not 
planning to exploit the troubles in the Ukraine, and so drive a 
wedge between the Little Russians and the Great. The bad faith 
of Russian Tsardom, which over and over again broke its promises, 
played the enemy’s game, and Free Russia now reaps the after- 
math in a cry for Ukranian autonomy at the moment doubly dis- 
astrous. An independent Ukrania would indubitably become 
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more and more Teutonised and less Slav. Her richest and most 
advanced provinces would thus be whdlly alienated for all time 
from federation with the Russian State. Finland with her 
national jealousies sedulously fostered signalises the dawn of 
liberty by declaring not for freedom under the banner of Russia 
but for slavery for all time as the bondsman of the Hun. The 
disintegration and degeneration of the mighty Russian army has 
been Germany’s aim and handiwork all through the War. By 
the exploitation of the corruption indigenous in Imperial Russia 
she succeeded beyond her wildest hopes in achieving a master- 
piece of organisation which over and over again paralysed the 
Russian arms. Munitions and supplies were diverted. It is 
categorically stated to-day that shells and guns sent by our- 
selves to our Russian allies were sent on by corrupted agents to 
Germany, and are now being used against us on the Western 
Front. The discontent resulting from all this was sedulously 
fanned into a flame, and the confidence and integrity of the Russian 
soldier reduced to a negative quantity. In the Revolution Ger- 
many found an opportunity exactly suited to her fell purpose. It 
was an easy matter for her knavish agents to turn from the 
seducing of a corrupt Court to the still more congenial task of 
cajoling a reckless mob drunk with a new freedom. At every 
street corner they preached a gospel hailed by a hilarious crowd 
as a message from a New Heaven vouchsafed to a New Earth. 
Journals new and old appeared and reappeared like magic without 
let or hindrance, to be hailed as in themselves the sign and symbol 
of Free Russia, but bearing for the most part the ‘mark of the 
beast’ with their utter negation of the practical and their insidious 
appeal to all that is ideal in the Slav soul. It is small wonder 
that the untutored masses should have fallen so completely under 
the dominion of these practised agitators, that they actually 
elected known German spies (many released from prison or intern- 
ment for the purpose) as their national delegates. 

An Allied Civil Offensive is, by analogy to the Allied strategy 
in the field, the obvious answer to Germany’s secret Civil Offen- 
sive. America has risen to the urgency of the danger, and the 
National Committee of Patriotic and Defence Societies have 
announced a widespread campaign. Thousands of local com- 
mittees are being organised to combat unpatriotic activities. State 
chairmen have been appointed to direct the movement against 
disloyalty. Each citizen is required to report un-American pro- 
paganda to the Department of Justice. This is an inspiriting 
example which we shall do well to emulate. Mr. Lloyd George, 
too, has given us a prescient warning in his speech at the Albert 
Hall on the 22nd of October which every man in the country ought 
to lay to heart. In his own words, ‘The enemy, beaten on most 
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of the battlefields, is organising with deadly care and ingenuity 
an offensive behind the lines. I know what I am talking about. 
See what has happened in France—they discovered it in time— 
and look out for Boloism in all its forms. - It is the latest and 
most formidable weapon in the German armoury.’ 

The spokesmen of the War Aims Committee have given us a 
lead at home, Every leader of thought, every politician, who 
puts country before party must wake the nation with clarion 
cries to the reality of the peril which confronts us in spite of the 
matchless valour of our soldiers and sailors. The swift and 
pitiless exposure to the light of day of every trick and turn of the 
German game; the instant internment, in spite of any possible 
‘influence,’ of every suspect; the trial, conviction, and punish- 
ment, of every traitor who has handled German money, without 
regard to party exigencies ; seem to be incontestably necessary to 
the defence of the Realm. 

We are, moreover, individually responsible, and if we fail to 
discharge our trust fully and faithfully we shall suffer individually 
as well as nationally. It is the first duty of citizenship for every 
man who holds dear England, and what England stands for, to 
bring home to the people of England that the issues rest with 
them. The heart of the country beats as truly as the heart of 
the Army and Navy, and has only to be touched to prove as stout 
@ shield and bulwark against all the forces of evil. 


W. Morris COLLes. 
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THE DE-NATIONALISATION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


* 


THE question of the place of National Churches in the Church 
Universal is admittedly an open question and affords a large arena 
for free debate. Some contend that the separate organisation of 
National Churches is destructive of the Catholic ideal ; is adverse 
to unity and prolific of sectionalisms. This is the view of the 
Church of Rome. From another angle of vision many Protes- 
tants look upon National Churches as Erastian and contrary to 
the true character of spiritual bodies. On the other hand it is con- 
tended that nations in their collective capacity stand in as much 
need of religion for the attainment of their best and highest 
national life as do individuals in their individual life : that a State 
can no more do without God, if it is to reach the top of its possibili- 
ties, than can an individual ; that a State, being something more 
than an aggregate of isolated units, has itself a personality of 
its own, is indeed Person writ large, and needs for its richest 
growth a training and nurture akin to those of other person- 
alities : that apart from the recognition of national personality, 
i.e. State entity, laws lose much of their sanction and patriotism 
much of its power. Moreover it is contended that the Christian 
religion in particular is pre-eminently adapted to be a religion 
for nations because it regards not only every person but all col- 
lections of persons as sacred : that when its Founder announced 
that His Kingdom was not of this world He raeant that it was not 
to be as worldly Kingdoms, a Kingdom without God, but a King- 
dom in which God was all in all: and that when the Christian 
goal is reached all the Kingdoms of the world, as Kingdoms, will 
have become Kingdoms of God and His Christ. In this univer- 
salising of the consciousness of God, through the Christian nation- 
alising of Him, they contend that it was part of the purpose of 
Christ that national Churches should take a national share. 
Allowing that all these contentions afford food for controversy, 
it is yet beyond controversy that if, and where, and so long 
as, any National Church exists, it should be really national ; 
and be felt by the nation to be administered, not in the 
interests of any single class or section of the nation, but of 
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the entire nation itself as a whole. Even when circumstances 
render it difficult, or temporarily impossible, to carry out this 
ideal into full action, yet the ideal should be clearly seen to shine 
above the National Church as its guiding star: its ardent aim 
and the manifest end of its efforts. A Church professing to be 
national, if not actually national, should yet be visibly and convin- 
cingly endeavouring to become fiational : otherwise it is national 
neither in deed nor desire. And being non-national in spirit it 
is difficult to see sufficient reason why it should not be de-nation- 
alised by law and in fact. 

Now it is obvious that at the present time the Church of 
. England does not command the active allegiance of the whole 
nation. Judging, indeed, by baptism and marriage and burial 
registers, possibly 70 per cent. of the people of England belong 
to the Church of England : but judging by attendance at public 
worship and the roll of Communicants not more than 8 per cent. 
In one diocese with over a million inhabitants there were last 
Easter not more than 64,000 Communicants : in the two adjoining 
dioceses the numbers were, out of populations of 1,192,000 and 
800,000, some 68,000 and 37,000 Communicants respectively : 
and for several years the numbers have been falling. Calculated, 
therefore, according to the Communicant test,’ which some would 
constitute the final test of Church membership, the membership 
of the Church of England does not comprise more, and is probably 
less, than 8 per cent. of the people of England. And yet the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Church and State in their report actually 
recommend that the elected representatives and rulers in the 
Councils of the Church of England may only be chosen out of this 
little fraction of 8 per cent. : that the remaining 92 per cent. shall 
be disqualified from holding seats in Church Councils : and, more- 
over, that of the 92 per cent. thus disqualified for seats in ‘the 
Councils of the Church, only a limited number, i.e. those with 
‘the status of Communicants’ (as willingness to be confirmed is 
inaccurately described), shall even be allowed to vote for candi- 
dates out of the aforesaid 8 per cent. Before the passing 
of the great Reform Bill certain close parliamentary boroughs 
were denominated, on account of their electoral insufficiency, 
‘rotten.’ It would be, indeed, a sad declension if the Church 
of England, once veritably the National Church ; and capable of 
becoming again in the future, by the adoption of a comprehensive 
Christian policy, a truly National Church; should through the 
action of the Archbishops’ Committee be cramped down into a 
‘close’ corporation and stereotyped as a sect among sects. Yet, 


2 I have not observed in the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee any 
definition of a Communicant. How often is anyone to communicate in order 
to qualify? Is non-communicating attendance to count as communicating? 
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judging from their public utterances, some members of that Com- 
mittee are quite prepared thus to de-nationalise the Church rather 
than to accept for their Church Suffrage qualifications more 
liberal and inclusive than the close restrictions common to the 
sects. Their plea for taking this line is that they desire to dis- 
entangle the Church from feudal fetters ; to obtain autonomy for 
it and set it free to pursue its own will, and follow its own ways, 
and achieve its own designs, without any check from the State, 
or at least with the minimum of State check and State control. 
Some of these aims are confessedly great and high and true; but 
I submit that the proposed methods of attaining them must 
inevitably—even if Disestablishment does not ensue—lead to the 
de-nationalisation of the Church of England, its shrinkage to a 
sect, its inadequacy to represent the nation in religion. 

The case of Scotland is often adduced as an evidence to the 
contrary. But the reference is altogether irrelevant, if not 
actually misleading. There is really no parallelism, far less 
identity, between Scotland and England in this matter. With 
the exception of a few small religious bodies, which for purposes 
of comparison may be justly left out of consideration, Scotland is 
practically homogeneous in religious doctrine and methods of 
Church administration. The differences between the Established 
and Free Kirks of Scotland are not even similar, far less equal, 
either in kind or degree, to the denominational differences among 
the English Churches. They arose from a dispute in the delimi- 
tation of the boundaries between the (so-called) spiritual and 
secular authorities in the Church, particularly in the matter of 
patronage. They did not touch the roots of traditional doctrine or 
the general character of Church organisation. They had no 
relation either to the Sacraments or the order of ministerial Suc- 
cession. In these fundamental matters the Established Kirk 
acknowledges the validity of the Free Kirk ministry: and the 
Free Kirk that of the Established Kirk. They are not indeed 
two Kirks but one Kirk : and the recent rapid growth of religious 
intelligence and charity in Scotland is deepening their ‘conscious- 
ness of essential unity. But even amid the heats and animosities 
of the Disruption the two Kirks were homogeneous in traditional 
doctrine and Church order. How widely different the state of 
affairs in England is, needs no recounting. It is sufficiently plain 
to the wayfaring man to prevent him from too strongly resting his 
case for the autonomy of the Established Church of England on 
@ comparison of the autonomy of the Established Church of 
Scotland. 

There is, however, one feature in the comparison of the two 
cases which teems with instruction for the guidance of the Church 
of England at the present juncture. The Disruption in Scotland 
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originated in the supposed exclusive spirituality of the Church 
and the non-spirituality of the State: in the old distinction, not 
to say antagonism, handed down by tradition from age to age, 
between things ecclesiastical and civil. Now what does this dis- 
tinction at bottom come to? Does it not in plain terms come 
to this : that God is within the Church and outside the State ; in 
the Church is ever immanent, above the State altogether trans- 
cendent : tHfit one set of men in the nation is endowed with 
spiritual powers, spiritual gifts of discernment in matters of faith ; 
of knowledge and wisdom in matters of ecclesiastical legislation 
and administration : gifts, powers, discernments in which the rest 
of the nation has small share and no right of claim. I do not 
stay to show how characteristically Judaistic all these pre-sup- 
positions are: how scribal and rabbinical : how entirely out of 
harmony and touch with the teachings of Christ and His Apostles : 
I only ask are such pre-suppositions credible and tenable amid 
the circumstances and experiences of modern life? Time was 
when the clergy were quite the best, if not the only, instructed 
part of the nation. It is not so now: even in religious matters. 
Not a few laymen know more of theology to-day than large 
numbers of clergymen. And if wisdom and knowledge and the 
judicial mind be requisite for the forming of right and sound 
decisions, who would not ratuer entrust his cause, even in so- 
called spiritual things, to a tribunal with a majority of laymen on 
it than to a tribunal composed exclusively of ecclesiastics? And 
who that studies both ecclesiastical and civil history can reasonably 
maintain that God has always controlled the course of the one 
history, but never that of the other? 

Then, too, with regard to absolution and other blessings of 
religion. Time was when it was supposed that these benefits 
were generally, if not exclusively, mediated through priests : how 
many intelligent persons are there who really believe in these 
clerical monopolies to-day? Both men’s conceptions of God and 
their experiences of the inflowings of His Spirit persuade and 
compel them to the contrary conviction. To believe in a Heavenly 
Father Who prefers that His children should approach Him for 
pardon and peace through others, rather than approach Him 
direciiy themselves, is to-day for the majority of educated persons 
as impossible as to believe in the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
Such pre-suppositions are to them the overthrow and destruction 
of the very nature of fatherhood. For the effectiveness and good 
order of public religion most men acknowledge the need and fitness 
of authoritatively ordained ministers of religion: but this is a 
wholly different matter from limiting spirituality to the clergy 
alone, and withholding it from the universal priesthood which 
includes the laity, or from granting a monopoly of some of the 
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chief treasures of religion exclusively to priests. Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church is a Kingdom of priests: and allows neither 
over-emphasis on the priesthood of the clergy, nor under-estima- 
tion of the priesthood of the laity. 

It is the non-recognition of these plain facts, and the persistent 
clinging to these outworn theories—some of which may possibly 
have served a good purpose in the days of ignorance but in the 
days of enlightenment are fast ceasing to be—which is doing 
more than all else to de-nationalise the Church of England. While 
the Church remains static the nation has grown dynamic. But 
no Church can continue national which is not abreast of the nation 
in spiritual light and religious intuition. A national Church, if 
it is to continue national, must lead the nation in religious ideals, 
religious aspirations, religious relationships between class and 
class, man and man. If it lags behind the nation in these high 
matters it becomes a national drag, not an inspiration. Is the 
Church of England leading or dragging now? Let us see. 

We are at war on a scale and amid horrors such as the world 
has never before witnessed. We all believe we are shedding our 
blood and spending our treasure with unprecedented lavishness 
and heroism on behalf of liberty, truth and righteousness. If ever 
there was a war which might be not inaptly termed Christian, 
then our share in this present War is justly entitled to this sacred 
designation. Yet what is the declared attitude of the Church’s 
leaders towards those clergy who desire to take part, an equal 
part in peril and sacrifice, to fight shoulder to shoulder, with their 
lay brethren in this great Christian combat? If not actually 
forbidden to become combatants, they are strongly discouraged 
against. doing so. Why? Partly because they have other work 
to do, either as spiritual comforters at home or spiritual supports 
abroad (and much necessary work of this kind the clergy are 
doing splendidly), but partly also because they ‘are clergy: and 
therefore ex hypothesi ecclesiasticé are not as other citizens. 
Nobody who knows the clergy can doubt their readiness and 
courage to take an equal share with their brother men in the 
exploits and sacrifices of this War, even to the extent of enlisting 
as combatants. The glorious deeds of some of the chaplains bear 
abundant witness that the clergy are not cowards. It is the 
leaders in the Church who have held them back, not indeed in 
any spirit of fear, but in deference to ancient theories of the sacro- 
sanctity of ordination, from fighting the foe on equal terms, and 
side by side, with their fellow-men. These theories have been 
recently defended with great ability and rare forensic skill; but 
it is beyond the power even of the most clever pleading to 
explain facts away. In this respect facts differ from theories. 
Theories may be explained away, but facts can only be explained. 

Vor. LXXXII—No. 489 3.N 
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And a vast deal of explanation will be needed to persuade the 
nation that the clergy ought not to be treated as other citizens, 
endued with equal privileges but also charged with equal respon- 
sibilities. A Church whose clergy are kept apart from the nation 
in its just and righteous wars is a Church in process of de-nationali- 
sation, if not already de-nationalised. It is impossible, I believe, 
to measure the vastness of the loss of public trust and national 
esteem inflicted on the clergy by their severance from the soldiery 
in the present war. 

Again : one of the deepest needs of our day is a more enlightened 
system of education. The worst foe of any nation is ignorance. 
Ignorance fosters vice, makes dangerous the foolish plausibilities 
of selfish demagogues, turns money into the most popular and 
showy of idols, in the bustle for livelihood conceals the true pur- 
pose of life, perverts recreations into rowdiness, hinders the pro- 
gress and lowers the standards of life among all classes, and 
threatens the good order and stability of every form of human 
society. Mr. Fisher, our new Minister of Education, has set forth 
to attack this terrible national foe with much wisdom, eloquence 
and power.” He is a man of singular foresight and courage. No 
one will accuse him of either cowardice or shortsightedness. Yet 
even he shrinks from going to the real root and religious heart 
of his vast problem, although he knows, as we all know, that the 
morals of-a people, and therefore their progress and felicity, 
ultimately depend on their early training in the recognition of 
God and the realisation of the divine image in themselves. To 
suggest plans for the education of a Christian people, and to say 
nothing of Christianity in those plans, is truly strange and 
ominous. But even Mr. Fisher shrinks. Why? What is he 
afraid of? He knows that, while he need not fear the nation, 
yet he has much cause for fearing the Churches. The national 
ideal of religious education is as catholic as that of the Christ : 
and is chiefly comprehended in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men. We could set up a national system of reli- 
gious education in our schools, without difficulty or delay and 
with an abundance of enthusiastic teachers to impart it, if the 
curriculum was limited to the teachings of Christ, and given as 
far as possible in the words of Christ. There would then be 
required no alternatives from which parents might be left free to 
make their choice ; for although parents may not be all agreed 
upon creeds, yet they seldom disagree about the Jesus of history. 
What, then, blocks the way to a national system of Christian 


? Since this article was written Mr. Fisher’s Bill has been sent back for 
reconsideration, especially of its over-centralising clauses) May we not hope 
that, when it reappears, it will contain provisions for Christian instruction 
in the nation’s schools? 
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education? Isit not the Churches? They are essentially denomi- 
national and not national in this supreme matter: i.e. are 
sectarian, and not catholic. And in their determination to 
denominationalise education I submit they are in great peril of 
de-nationalising the Church. In this, as in some other matters, 
it is, perhaps, divinely decreed that the Churches shall learn 
Catholic Christianity from the nation rather than, as we had 
thought, the nation should have been faught of its truths and 
glories by the Churches. 

Again : look at the proposals enunciated by the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church and State. What could less resemble the 
national ideals of equality, liberty and fraternity than these pro- 
posals? Take, first, equality. ‘The Church Council shall con- 
sist of three Houses : the House of Bishops, the House of Clergy 
and the House of Laymen.’ ‘All measures touching doctrinal 
formulae or the services or ceremonies of the Church of England 
or the administration of the Sacraments or sacred rites thereof 
shall be initiated only in the House of Bishops,’ i.e. Diocesan 
Bishops. The authority of bishops is not even regarded in the 
old-fashioned way as an authority ‘inherent in the Episcopate’ ; 
otherwise it would belong equally to all bishops, whether diocesan 
or not, and would be held to be conferred at consecration. But 
no. It is to be an authority exclusively attached to jurisdiction : 
a qualification not easily distinguishable from a property qualifi- 
cation. But however this may be, it is evident that in the opinion 
of the Archbishops’ Committee all bishops are not of equal value 
for the guidance of the Church in matters of doctrine and admin- 
istration : and that the differences in their relative values do not 
depend upon their knowledge or wisdom or experience or con- 
secration but upon their being diocesan. A further differentiation 
is demarcated between diocesan bishops and suffragan bishops. 
Suffragan bishops may not sit in the House of Bishops: only in 
the House of Clergy. Suffragan bishops are treated as equals 
with their fellow-presbyters : diocesan bishops as unequals. The 
House of Laymen, too, is a House distinct from both the clerical 
Houses. The three Houses may hold joint sittings and even vote 
together if they so agree; but many of the most important 
matters can only be debated and voted upon by each of the three 
Houses sitting separately. The qualified electors for the Paro 
chial Church Council, which lies at the base of the whole struc 
ture of the other Church Councils, must be over twenty-one years 
of age and either be Communicants or have (what is miscalled) 
the ‘ status of Communicants.’ When it is remembered what a 
large proportion of Communicants are under twenty-one years of 
age, and how many of the baptised are unconfirmed, it is obvious 
that not only is the House of Laymen regarded as a House of a 
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separate order from the Houses of the Clergy, but that it is almost 
grotesque to regard its electorate as representative of the baptised 
members of the Church of England. The humour of such a 
constitution would be irresistible if applied to the electorate for 
Parliament. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances, indeed, connected 
with the proposals of the Archbishops’ Committee, is that some 
of their prominent and powerful advocates are in civil and political 
life exactly the opposites of what they appear in their ecclesiastical 
life. In their political life they are out-and-out democrats : advo- 
cates of universal suffrage : determined foes of property qualifi- 
cations and class distinctions : formidable critics of the House of 
Lords, contenders for the equality of peer and peasant. But 
directly they step into the Church arena, and propose a Church 
suffrage, they seem changed beyond all recognition. They 
become sticklers for class distinctions : respecters of classes even 
among bishops : distinguishers of all bishops from their brother- 
clergy : and of all clergy from their brothermen. In the State 
they are advocates of equality: in the Church, of inequality. 
Small surprise, therefore, that the nation is sorely perplexed by 
their advocacy of equality in national affairs upon perceiving their 
advocacy of inequality in Church affairs, in which they are more 
directly and personally concerned. It will not do to say there is 
equality among Communicants. So there was among the ten- 
pound householders. Equality within a class is a wholly different 
thing from equality for all classes alike. Christ’s sign of disciple- 
ship was baptism : His proof and test was mutual love. In the 
Church of England’s Catechism we are told that in baptism we 
are ‘made members of Christ’; and if of Christ, then surely of 
His Church. But the Archbishops’ Committee are not content 
with Christ’s own sign and Christ’s own test of membership. 
These may be good enough for membership of Christ’s Catholic 
Church, but not good enough for that of the Parochial Church 
Council. 

Then, too, with regard to liberty. The Archbishops’ Com- 
mittee seem to entertain just as cramped and narrow notions of 
liberty as of equality. The very raison d’étre of the Archbishops’ 
Committee is declared to be to secure liberty for the Church, 
autonomy, freedom to manage its own affairs and the like. I do 
not pause to examine the liberties suggested for the State, assum- 
ing the Church to remain established : because it is probable that 
these suggestions will turn out to be still-born. But what of the 
liberties assigned by this report to Churchmen within the Church? 
Assuming that 70 per cent. of the English nation, say 30,000,000, 
are Churchmen, where do their liberties come in? Striking off 
10,000,000 as under age or otherwise disqualified, what remains as 
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the voting strength of the remaining 20,000,000? Not at most 
raore than 8,000,000, i.e. some 40 per cent. But that is not all. 
The representatives even of this 40 per cent. are not at liberty to 
debate and decide on whatsoever matters they will. Not a few 
matters of capital importance are withdrawn from their control. 
They can neither initiate, nor decide, them. Moreover in all 
matters any 22 diocesan bishops may block and stop all measures 
decided on by the other two Houses : so may the representatives 
of 22,000 clergy: i.e. the wishes of 8,000,000 Confirmees, or 
20,000,000 Church adult laymen and laywomen, may be thwarted 
by a handful of bishops or clergy. Milton said there were people 
in his day who cried for liberty when they meant licence. The 
Archbishops’ Committee have improved on this cry. They have 
cried for liberty and brought forth bondage. The terms of their 
reference were to secure ‘ a fuller expression of the spiritual | which 
the Committee has evidently interpreted to mean ecclesiastical | 
independence of the Church as well as of the national recognition 
of religion.’ If the terms of their reference had been to turn the 
Church into 2, close corporation, and the national religion into a 
de-nationalised sect, it is hard to see how they could have pros- 
pered more abundantly. In connexion with the reference to 
secure ‘ a fuller expression of the national religion,’ it is interesting, 
although disconcerting, to observe that one of the chief contributors 
to the report has publicly declared that ‘the Church and Nation’ 
(I note he is printed as spelling Church with a capital C and 
nation with a little n) ‘are no longer identical.’ From this it 
follows that the Archbishops’ Committee do not and cannot 
report in harmony with the terms of their reference concerning 
national religion, seeing that one of the most commanding 
authors of the report contends that religion, in any real sense of 
national, does not exist. Whether this abnegation of the terms 
of reference of itself makes void the report, I am not prepared 
to say; but that the report, instead of giving fuller expression to 
the recognition of national religion, has actually narrowed and 
dwarfed it, is manifestly incontrovertible. With regard to the 
contention that Parliament cannot be esteemed to be the Lay 
Synod of the Church of England, I only note for the present that 
whereas only some 30 per cent. of baptised Churchpeople will be 
entitled to vote for the Church Council, of the voters for Parlia- 
ment more than 50 per cent. are Churchmen. I leave arithme- 
ticians to calculate whether, under these conditions, the Church 
Council or Parliament is more truly representative of the lay 
members of the Church of England. 

Passing on to the third great national ideal, viz. that of fra- 
ternity : owing to the exigencies of my space, a few sentences 
must suffice. Brotherhood is a very sacred term. Its range 
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includes the whole universe of men. Its flight soars up to the 
Fatherhood of God. This is the all-embracing brotherhood : the 
brotherhood of the truly Catholic Church of Christ. Other 
smaller brotherhoods there are, and rightly may be : brotherhoods 
of the family, Confraternities of the Blessed Sacrament, masonic 
brotherhoods, monastic brotherhoods, and many other little 
brotherhoods within the Great Brotherhood of the Blessed Jesus. 
Which of these kinds of brotherhood should be the aim and goal 
of a National Church? A big brotherhood or a little brother- 
hood : a warm, wide brotherhood or a brotherhood fenced in with 
cords and stakes? I know it sometimes happens that a small and 
compact brotherhood emits more visible flame and fire, chiefly 
volcanic, than a large one. Its sound and speed are those of a 
pent-up torrent : yet it is the broad and quiet rivers which fertilise 
the plains. Zeal without knowledge is bad, but zeal without 
charity is worse. The vociferousness of the demagogue is not 
the voice of the statesman. Apart from these and similar con- 
siderations the immediate question is : Is the Church of England 
to be a great or a small brotherhood, a Church whose note is 
catholicity or a sect whose note is narrowness? Much will depend 
on the reception accorded to the report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee. 

Hitherto one of the proudest boasts of the Church of England 
has been its comprehensiveness. It has been the generous mother 
and nurse alike of all loyal Broad Churchmen, High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen, even of some not conspicuous for their 
loyalty. The differences separating these several types of Chris- 
tians within the Church are not fewer or less fundamental than 
those which divide Churchmen from Christians outside. Some 
Nonconformists, indeed, still claiming to be within the Church 
are manifestly roaming farther away from true Church ideals and 
practices than the Nonconformists commonly regarded as outside 
the Church. To give fuller expression to the national recogni- 
tion of religion (according to the terms of their reference) ought 
not the Committee to have strained every nerve, devised every 
plan, welcomed every suggestion for bringing in these outsiders? 
In all their deliberations the hope of framing a Constitution for 
@ truly comprehensive national Church should, I venture to think, 
have been their guiding star. But they have chosen a night of 
narrowness without any such star of illuminating hope. This 
seems to me the worst of all the faulty features of the report. 
It is a report of despair: of the abandonment of national ideals 
in religion and the substitution of sectarian standards. 

It is hard to understand how such a report has emanated from 
a Committee of such capable and far-seeing men. The Com- 
mittee themselves seem apparently conscious of some of the ham- 
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pering perils of the normal workings of their proposals. They 
have, therefore, made supplementary provision for the special 
inclusion of wage-earners and students on their Church Council : 
as if suspecting that there was something so radically wrong in 
their system of franchises as to prevent an adequate supply of 
thinkers and wage-earners from flowing of itself into their 
Councils. Probably they are right in recognising the necessity 
for this supplementary and ‘fancy’ provision, as John Bright 
would have called it. But the recognition of this necessity is a 
clear condemnation of their scheme. In trying to under- 
stand how such a scheme could have emanated from such men, 
I have sometimes wondered whether what is called ‘clericalism ’ 
—i.e. the anti-national, anti-free, anti-equal, anti-fraternal spirit— 
is at the heart of it all? By this I do not mean that individual 
members, far less the whole Committee, are clericalists. I know 
better. I know they are not. But for more than half a century 
this clericalist atmosphere has enveloped the English Church. 
Tt has been poured forth from pulpits and altars and the eccle- 
siastical Press, And the Church itself may have been unconsciously 
affected by it. Without knowing it, even the Archbishops’ Com- 
mittee may have been so infected. On no other supposition can 
I discover any rational explanation of their report. Gambetta 
once said that clericalism was the worst enemy of the State. I 
think the great mass of English Churchmen and Churchwomen 
may begin to fear that clericalism may also prove the worst of all 
enemies to the Church of England. 

Strenuous and combined efforts among all grades and schools 
of national Churchmen will be needed to avert the calamity of 
this clericalist sectarianism. ‘The clericalists are indefatigably on 
the alert. They command a powerful Press. They are intro- 
ducing in many parishes clericalist services in defiance of the 
wishes of the people. They are endeavouring, even in this report, 
to exchange the parochial system for congregationalism : although 
the parochial system is the best conservator of the religious rights 
and liberties of the nation and has hitherto been regarded as one 
of the greatest glories and most beneficent attributes of the 
Church of England : the attribute which has distinguished it most 
clearly and usefully from voluntary churches. They are sub- 
stituting isolated wafers in the Holy Communion for fractions 
from a common loaf, thus completely destroying one of the most 
significant of our Sacramental symbols. They are unwarrantably 
proclaiming Confession as a preliminary to Confirmation and a 
condition of partaking of the Holy Communion. They are 
insisting on fasting Communion even in districts where, and 
among classes for whom, evening is the only, or at least the best 
and most hallowed, time for communicating. They are rele- 
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gating Matins, with its Psalms and other Scriptures, to a 
whispering corner : and changing the Lord’s Supper to a form of 
service which—whatever else may be said for it (and something 
may be rightly said)—has the notable result of exalting the priest 
at the expense of the people. Their alien vocabulary and plausible 
little manuals co-operate to the same result—the autocracy of the 
priests and the servitude of the people. 

In an age of growing enlightenment and freedom this process 
surely cannot go on much longer. We already see its enfeebling 
and alienating results in the absence of men from our churches : 
in the indifference of the nation to the debates and doings of such 
assemblies as Convocation; in the resolve of the nation to go 
forward in the pursuit of grand national, moral, social and spiri- 
tual ideals, whether the Church leads or lags behind. Nor shall 
we make much advance in the numbers of genuine partakers of the 
Holy Communion—whatever increase there may be in non-com- 
municating attendants—until it is made unmistakably clear by 
the National Church that although Sacraments are great, the 
Saviour is greater: that the Sacraments were made for the 
Saviour and not the Saviour for the Sacraments: and that all 
who love the Saviour have an equal access to Him, and an equal 
share in His love, without unequal, unfraternal, and sorely 
fettered distinctions whether ecclesiastical or civil. 

Only on some such lines as these, at least so it seems to me, 
can the Church of England be rescued from de-nationalisation. 
I value greatly the establishment of the Church of England : 
T believe the security it affords for the growth of comprehension 
and charity is immeasurable : I should deeply deplore Disestab- 
lishment, yet not with the infinite sadness with which I contem- 
plate the de-nationalisation of the Church. I crave for a national 
consciousness, a national recognition, of God: with a really 
national representation and really free organ of religion. But if 
the Church of England is to win the glory of becoming this grand, 
heavenly organ, it must open its gates, and fold to its breast all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth by whatever 
name they are called. It must invite all Christians to come in and 
not compel any to stand out. It must enlarge the conditions of 
its membership to the catholicity of the baptismal condition of its 
Lord : remembering always that every addition to His condition 
is a subtraction from His Catholicity. 

J. W. CARLIOL. 





WHAT A PREMATURE PEACE WOULD 
MEAN: 


SOME FACTS FOR ‘ PACIFISTS' 


GERMANY’s diplomatic action in bringing about war in 1914 
closely resembled Prussia’s action in 1870. In that year, having 
succeeded in placing upon France the reproach of aggression, she 
destroyed by a model campaign the unready French armies and 
forced France into a disastrous peace. The war was extremely 
profitable to Germany. She gained by it the possession of Alsace- 
Lorraine with 1,500,000 inhabitants and a war indemnity of 
200,000,000/., a sum which was four times as large as Germany's 
actual war expenditure had been. As the war of 1870-71 had 
been Prusso-Germany’s most brilliant campaign it is widely 
assumed that the Peace of Versailles and Frankfurt by which it 
was concluded was her most advantageous peace. Hence many 
believe that Germany, in making peace, would endeavour to 
follow the precedent of 1871 in the event of her proving 
victorious in the present war. However, it is an error to believe 
that the peace of 1871 was the most advantageous one ever con- 
cluded by the Hohenzollerns. By far the most profitable peace 
made by them was that of 1866 after the war with Austria. As 
Germany’s present position curiously resembles Prussia’s position 
in 1866 it may be assumed that Prusso-Germany will endeavour 
to follow the precedent which she created in that memorable year. 
Indeed everything points that way. Hence it seems worth while 
studying Prussia’s action at that time. Such study will help us 
to understand Germany’s diplomatic activities and her numerous 
peace proposals. 

Tn 1870 Prussia’s risk in going to war with France was com- 
paratively small. Her military superiority over France was 
absolutely overwhelming. The issue of the struggle could scarcely 
be in doubt. Moreover, in case of a defeat, Prussia could have 
lost to France only a comparatively unimportant stretch of terri- 
tory west of the Rhine. In 1866 Prussia and her opponent were 
more evenly matched than in 1870. As in 1914, Prussia had to 
wage war on several fronts and against several opponents. As 
her enemies were German States, she risked losing to them vast 
stretches of purely German territory. A disastrous war would 
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undoubtedly have led to Prussia’s partition, to her disappearance 
as an independent State and to the abdication of her King. 
Bismarck, aceording to his own confession, would have committed 
suicide in case of defeat. Before the outbreak of the war of 1866 
Austria had expressed to Napoleon the Third her willingness to 
cede Venetia to Italy in exchange for Silesia which she hoped to 
conquer from Prussia. Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg 
and Hesse, which were Austria’s allies, would undoubtedly have 
annexed vast Prussian territories, and Napoleon the Third would 
very likely have claimed the Rhine frontier, in return for the 
cession of which he would have protected Prussia against too far- 
reaching a spoliation. Prussia, which in 1866 had a little more 
than 19,000,000 inhabitants, might have been reduced to a State 
of 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 people. Austria would have become 
paramount in Germany and would have made Prussia her vassal 
unless that country had become a French Protectorate. 

In 1866, as in the present War, the risk run by Prussia was 
very great, but then, as now, the stakes for which that country 
went to war were gigantic. Prussia was determined to risk all 
for all. The short and successful campaign against Austria proved 
by far the most profitable one in the history of Europe and 
probably in that of the world. The war lasted only a few weeks 
and it was almost bloodless. According to the official account 
Prussia lost in 1866 only 4450 killed in action while 6427 officers 
and soldiers died of disease. At a cost of less than 11,000 lives 
the State of the Hohenzollerns doubled its territory and popula- 
tion and became from a second-rate Power the leading Great 
Power on the Continent. 

The fact that by the peace of 1866 Prussia doubled her terri- 
tory and population is practically unknown in England, yet it is 
correct. In 1866 Prussia had 19,804,843 inhabitants. At the 
peace she annexed the following territories which were directly 


incorporated in Prussia : 

Inhabitants 
Hanover . ; 2 . . . 1,923,492 
Schleswig-Holstein . 3 é ‘ : . — 960,996 
Electorate of Hesse . ‘ ; B ; _ 737,283 
Nassau. 5 ; 4 5 F 466,014 
Frankfort-on-the-Main , ; . : ; 89,837 
Hesse-Darmstadt Cessions . $ ; . g 75,102 
Bavarian Cessions . ; ‘ , ; : 32,976 


Total . . ‘ ; . 4,285,700 


The direct acquisitions made by Prussia at the peace of 1866 
were by far the greatest she had ever experienced. The popula- 
tion acquired was practically three times as large as that gained 
by the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. However, her direct 
annexations were Prussia’s smallest gain, for in addition to the 
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territories enumerated in the table Prussia firmly and quite opénly 
attached to herself the North German States, such as the various 
Saxon States, Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Liibeck, 
Bremen, Hamburg and some minor States. These became her 
vassals in the North German Federation which Prussia con- 
stituted. In addition to the North German States mentioned 
Prussia attached to herself in 1866 secretly the great South 
German States, Bavaria, Wirttemberg and Baden, the indepen- 
dence of which was nominally maintained. The North German 
States and the South German States which thus lost their indepen- 
dence in 1866, which were permanently attached to Prussia, partly 
openly and partly by secret treaty, which were made Prussia’s 
subordinates and which were forced to place their entire armies 
unconditionally at Prussia’s disposal, had together about 
15,000,000 inhabitants. Thus by the single battle of Koniggritz 
the population subject to the Hohenzollerns was increased by 
4,800,000 annexed Hanoverians, Hessians, etc., and by 15,000,000 
Bavarians, Saxons, etc., who remained nominally subjects of the 
terrorised minor potentates of Germany. Thus the subjects of . 
the Hohenzollerns were in 1866, by a single stroke, increased 
from 19,300,000 to 38,500,000. 

Prussia’s gigantic success was scarcely noticed at the time. 
The non-Prussian German States remained nominally independ- 
ent. It was widely believed that the North German Federation 
would break up before long, and it was not known that the South 
German States also had been made subject to Prussia. Besides 
the Government-inspired Press and the Government-inspired 
historians of Prussia preserved a judicious silence with regard to 
their country’s astounding expansion which destroyed the balance 
of power in Europe. As the other European Powers, and espec- 
ially France, Prussia’s direct neighbour, would not have tolerated 
the doubling of Prussia’s population and armed strength, the 
arrangements which were made by Bismarck with the great South 
German States with a view to placing them completely under 
Prussian control were kept most strictly secret for a time. 
Besides Bismarck had succeeded in gaining France’s goodwill 
and support before he embarked upon attacking Austria. Thus 
interference on the part of France with Prussia’s expansion had 
become somewhat difficult. 

Before attacking Austria, detaching from that country all the 
minor German States and attaching them to Prussia in some 
form or other, Bismarck had to win the support of the European 
Great Powers and especially that of France, Prussia’s most 
dangerous neighbour. With this end in view Bismarck sought 
the friendship of Russia, France and Italy, for England kept 
aloof from Continental affairs at the time and therefore did not 
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count in his calculations. Napoleon the Third was a dreamer. 
The Prussian Chancellor succeeded in persuading that unfortunate 
monarch that Prussia’s expansion at Austria’s cost was not only 
not dangerous but was beneficial to France ; that it was in France’s 
interest that Austria, which was dangerously strong, should be 
weakened ; that France and Prussia were naturally friends and 
allies who ought to co-operate for their mutual advantage; that 
if Prussia should succeed in aggrandising herself, France should 
be compensated for Prussia’s growth by the acquisition of 
Belgium, of Luxemburg and of German territories on the Moselle 
and on the Rhine with Prussia’s assistance. 

Desiring to put France off her guard, Bismarck wished par- 
ticularly to convince Napoleon the Third of Prussia’s moderation 
in case she should be victorious in a war with Austria. The 
Chancellor meant to be sure as to Napoleon’s attitude in case of 
war, and as action through his diplomatic subordinates had failed 
to give him the necessary security, Bismarck resolved to discuss 
matters with Napoleon in person. He took a holiday late in 
October in 1865, ostensibly for the sake of his health, and went 
with his wife first to Paris where he stayed for a few days, showing 
her the sights, and then to Biarritz where Napoleon was staying 
at the time. At Biarritz he had lengthy conversations with the 
Emperor, and in the course of his negotiations was given the 
certainty that Napoleon would observe a benevolent neutrality 
towards Prussia in case of a war with Austria, as long as Prussia 
would limit her war aims to the incorporation of Schleswig- 
Holstein and to a reform of the German Federation which would 
give her the leadership in North Germany. However, Napoleon 
the Third insisted that South Germany should remain indepen- 
dent and he pointed out to Bismarck that Prussia would have to 
reckon with France’s hostility should she endeavour to bring 
under her influence the great German States south of the River 
Main. 

Having made very satisfactory arrangements with Napoleon 
Bismarck felt justified in working for a war with Austria. On 
the 28th of February 1866 a great Prussian Cabinet Council 
regarding a war with Austria was held. It was presided over by 
King William, and his son, the Crown Prince, also attended it. 
At that meeting Moltke declared that a Prussian victory could 
be counted upon for certain only if Italy attacked Austria in the 
rear and forced that country to divide its armies. He demanded 
that military co-operation with Italy should be arranged for. 
Bismarck had been negotiating with Italy for a long time with a 
view to forming an alliance directed against Austria. As a result 
of the Cabinet Council he accelerated matters. On the 8th of 
April 1866 a Prusso-Italian alliance of defence and offence, which 
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was to be effective during three months from the date of its con- - 
clusion, was signed and on the following day, the 9th of April, 
Prussia brought forward in the Diet of the German Federation 
a motion designed to facilitate war with Austria. She proposed 
an electoral reform which she knew was unacceptable to her great 
opponent. Provocation followed provocation and on the 10th of 
June Prussia proposed in the German Diet that Austria should 
be excluded from the then existing German Federation which 
embraced Austria and all German States. On the following day 
Austria, which hitherto had been the leading Power in Germany, 
demanded not unnaturally the mobilisation of all the Federal 
Armies against Prussia. On the 12th of June the diplomatic 
relations between Austria and Prussia were broken off. On the 
14th of June the fatal war vote took place in the Federal Diet 
and on the following day Prussia opened hostilities simultaneously 
against Austria, Hanover, Saxony and the other German States 
which had placed themselves at Austria’s side. Being perfectly 
ready for war, Prussia invaded the countries of all her opponents 
and on the 3rd of July, three weeks after relations had been 
broken off, the battle of Kéniggritz (Sadowa) took place. It 
decided the war, for Austria was utterly defeated. 

Ever since November 1865, when Napoleon the Third had 
promised Bismarck his benevolent neutrality, and especially since 
the 8th of April 1866 when the Prusso-Italian war alliance was 
concluded, Bismarck had pointed out unceasingly the reasonable- 
ness and moderation of Prussia through the Press and through 
Prussia’s political and diplomatic representatives. For instance 
on the 5th of March 1866 the Prussian Ambassador in Paris, 
Von der Goltz, declared to Napoleon, according to the historian 
H. von Sybel, who was allowed to read the ambassadorial reports, 
that Prussia intended only to acquire Schleswig-Holstein and to 
obtain the leadership in North Germany, that she was determined 
to preserve carefully the autonomy of the minor States. On the 
16th of June, when the war began, Bismarck sent a circular note 
to all the diplomatic representatives of Prussia in which he stated 
that Austria had forced Prussia into the war, that Prussia 
fought reluctantly and that she would act with the greatest 
moderation. It contained the following assertions : 

Nous avions prévu que les arniements inopinés et injustifiables de 
l’Autriche auraient pour conséquence une crise fatale; cette crise vient 
déclater. . ... 

En présence de l’hostilité ouverte manifestée par la résolution de la 
Did&te de mettre sur pied contre la Prusse les forces de la Confédération, 
Sa Majesté S’est vue dans la nécessité de prendre, Elle aussi, les mesures 
que le soin de Sa propre défense et Ses devoirs envers Son peuple ré- 
clamaient impérieusement. .. . 

Le Gouvernement du Roi a la conscience qu’en formulant ces demandes 
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il s’est. renfermé dans des limites aussi étroites que le soin de sa propre 
défense le lui permettait. Si des conditions si modérées ne sont pas 
acceptées, il se verra obligé d’avoir recours aux propres forces et d’employer 
contre les Gouvernements qui se seront fait connaitre comme ses adver- 
saires déterminés tous les moyens dont il dispose. La responsabilité de 
ce qui en pourra résulter retombera tout entire sur ceux qui, par leurs 
menées hostiles, auront créé cette situation, et qui auront repoussé au 
dernier moment la main que la Prusse leur tendait. 


Before the outbreak of the struggle Prussia had, as far as 
possible, concealed the high state of her preparedness for war in 
order to be able to strike down her enemies by surprise. More- 
over Bismarck had sedulously striven to convince Napoleon that 
Prussia was weak, that a war with Austria was very dangerous 
for her unless she possessed Italy’s alliance and France’s support. 
Firmly believing that Austria would be victorious. over Prussia 
Napoleon had urged Italy to help Prussia. Reckoning upon the 
probability of an Austrian victory, France had not mobilised her 
troops. Napoleon’s army was quite unready for war partly owing 
to the Mexican expedition, partly owing to internal disorganisa- 
tion. The leading French authorities considered Austria to be 
far stronger than Prussia, and Prussia had done nothing to dis- 
abuse them. 

Napoleon had promised Bismarck France’s benevolent 
neutrality largely because he did not consider Prussia dangerous. 
When, three weeks after diplomatic relations between Austria 
and Prussia had been broken off, Austria was decisively defeated 
in the gigantic battle of Kéniggritz, the news fell upon unprepared 
Paris like a thunderbolt. Napoleon’s diplomatic plans, which 
were based upon a Prussian defeat or at best upon a long-drawn- 
out war, collapsed like a house of cards. France was unready for 
intervention. At best she could have raised a force of 40-;000 
soldiers. Still Bismarck wished France.to be neutral. He 
desired to retain France’s support up to the peace in which he 
hoped to double King William’s subjects and more than double 
Prussia’s power and wealth. He was prepared to do a great deal 
in order to prevent France’s interference. With this object in 
view he pressed negotiations with Austria to the utmost. At the 
same time he endeavoured to secure Napoleon’s goodwill by 
promising him vaguely vast compensations such as the possession 
of Belgium and of Luxemburg. He made these promises through 
the unfortunate Benedetti, the French Ambassador. 

For a time he endeavoured to put Napoleon off his guard by 
talking moderation. On the 8th of July, five days after the battle 
of Kéniggritz, Bismarck telegraphed to the Prussian Ambassador, 
Von der Goltz, who had previously reported that Napoleon and 
his Foreign Minister, Drouyn de Lhuys, were becoming impatient 
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and anxious : ‘ Prussia’s peace aims, as far as I know the wishes 
of King William, do not materially exceed the reform of the 
German Federation. - However, Prussia’s friends and Prussia’s 
opponents will have to be treated somewhat differently.’ At the 
same time Bismarck sent to Paris Prince Reuss, who was persona 
gratissima at the French Court, with a personal letter written by 
the King of Prussia to Napoleon which once more dwelt upon 
Prussia’s moderation. Prince Reuss verbally assured Napoleon 
that King William would be very reasonable in his demands, which 
concerned mainly a reform of the German Federation, a step of 
which Napoleon himself had previously approved. 

Ever since the beginning of the war the whole Prussian Press 
had, under official direction, preached reasonableness and modera- 
tion while the Austrian Press had been allowed to indulge in the 
most extravagant language and demands. According to Rothan, 
the semi-official Press of Prussia went so far as to protest against 
the annexation of Hanover and the Electorate of Hesse against 
the will of the Hanoverian and Hessian peoples. By making 
skilful use of Prussia’s diplomatic representatives and of the Press, 
Bismarck succeeded in creating an atmosphere exceedingly favour- 
able to Prussia throughout Europe. The whole world thought 
that Prussia would be exceedingly reasonable in her demands 
when concluding a peace. 

While ostensibly Prussia’s main war aim was a reform of the 
German Federation, the purpose and extent of which was obscure 
to most non-Germans, and while Prussian diplomats and the 
Prussian Press were creating a favourable peace atmosphere by 
displaying Prussia’s self-restraint and generosity, Bismarck 
communicated part of his real war aims to Von der Goltz, his 
Ambassador in Paris. In a most important letter which was 
written on the 9th of July and which is printed in part in Sybel’s 
History, Bismarck stated : 


The French Cabinet has expressed the desire to know Prussia’s peace 
requirements. Your Excellency will have the same impression which I 
have, that Prussian public opinion demands the incorporation of Saxony, 
Hanover, and Hesse in Prussia. That solution would certainly be the 
most useful for all concerned if it could be brought about without the 
cession of Prussian territories. I, myself, do not find the difference 
between a sufficiently favourable reform of the German Federation and 
the direct acquisition of the countries mentioned great enough to risk once 
more the fate of the monarchy. Our political requirements are limited 
to being able to dispose of the strength of North Germany in some form 
or another. We ought to treat the decision as to the details of form, as 
far as possible, as an internal affair to be arranged in Parliament. 

It seems to me not permissible that those who on the 14th of June voted 
in favour of a Federal war against Prussia should be given the same con- 
ditions as those who voluntarily joined us, forming a new Federation. 
The former States are the more powerful and therefore they are the more 
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dangerous to the newly created Federation in the future. This difficulty 
may be solved in two ways, either by imposing upon Saxony, Hanover, 
and Hesse more unfavourable conditions with regard to their military 
autonomy or by diminishing the territorial extent of these countries. .. . 

As headquarters are about to move I must finish my letter, and I send 
your Excellency for the present these pages and leave it to you to find out 
what impression will be created and what demands for compensation 
outside Germany will be raised by France if we should demand the full 
annexation of Saxony, Hanover, the Electorate of Hesse, Upper Hesse, 
and Nassau. Before doing this, you should carefully sound the people as 
to the eventualities previously considered. Your Excellency should at 
the same time allow it to be understood, without using any threats, that 
we are firmly resolved not to accept a peace which would be dishonourable 
in view of Prussia’s successes. 

Should the hope of arriving at a direct understanding with Austria 
not materialise, and should France assume a threatening attitude towards 
Prussia, we should await developments and then, basing ourselves on the 
planned Imperial Constitution of Germany of 1849, bring about a great 
rising of all Germany. We should unite the whole nation and employ 
every means in our power in order to strengthen the resistance of the 
nation. However, so far I feel convinced that the fears of the Berlin 
public are unfounded and that we shall be able to come to an agreement 
with the Emperor Napoleon if I should succeed in limiting the demands 
made on this side to such an extent that they will appear reasonable and 
sufficient. 


It will be noticed that in this most important despatch 


Bismarck considered not only the incorporation of Hanover and 
Hesse in Prussia but that of Saxony as well. However, he was 
wise enough to believe real power more important than outward 
form. The Chancellor plainly stated that he wished before all 
to obtain control of the forces of North Germany. It was 
immaterial to him whether the non-Prussian States in North 
Germany should be incorporated in Prussia or whether they 
should be allowed to preserve a purely nominal independence. 
Furthermore it will be noticed that Bismarck was quite willing 
to give to France territorial compensations outside Germany, 
which means in Belgium or Luxemburg, and that he threatened 
that he would raise all Germany against Napoleon, should 
Napoleon be hostile. The reference to the proposed Imperial 
Constitution of 1849 may be obscure to many readers. At that 
time the Frankfurt Parliament proposed the creation of a united 
Germany comprising Austria and all the purely German States. 
In other words Bismarck hinted that in case of need Prussia would 
reconcile herself with Austria and that the united Prussian and 
Austrian armies would march against France and rapidly over- 
whelm that country. 

Up to 1866 France was the dominant Power in Europe and 
Napoleon the Third was the dominating figure in the political 
world. He liked to consider himself the master of the Continent. 
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Foreign rulers and statesmen eagerly sought his friendship, his 
counsel, his favour and his support, and he listened patronisingly 
to their wishes and proposals. He believed that he controlled the 
Continent, and all France shared his views. In a spirit of patron- 
age he had received Bismarck at Biarritz in 1865 and had agreed 
to support Prussia against Austria. 

Firmly believing that the war would be difficult and long 
drawn out, that Austria would probably be victorious and that 
France would have ample time to arm and to intervene in the 
struggle, Napoleon had neglected mobilising his army. The 
battle of Kéniggriitz opened his eyes. The sudden rise of Prussia 
filled him with dismay if not with terror. On the evening of the 
4th of July, as soon as he had received the staggering news of the 
battle of Kéniggritz, he telegraphed to King William of Prussia 
that the prompt and striking successes of Prussia compelled him 
to abandon his passive attitude. He recommended moderation 
to the King and proposed an immediate armistice. Fearing 
Austria’s collapse and recognising the danger threatening from 
Prussia, Napoleon intended to interfere with energy, to mobilise 
the army, to advance into Rhenish Prussia which was denuded 
of troops, and to prevent a great change in the European balance 
of power to France’s disadvantage. The French Chambers were 
immediately to be convoked. When, however, the unready state 
of the army was described to him he recognised the danger of his 
proceeding. He faltered and could not make up his mind 
whether he should interfere energetically at the risk of war or 
whether he should abstain from action. ‘The decision to assemble 
the Chambers was abandoned. He hesitated to choose a policy, 
and Bismarck, being fully acquainted with the deplorabie state of 
the French army through the Prussian military attaché Von Loe 
who was at Headquarters, made the best use of the Emperor’s 
perplexity and hesitation. Bismarck politely declined Napoleon’s 
demand for an immediate armistice, pointing out to him that, 
owing to the terms of the Prusso-Italian Alliance, an armistice 
could only be jointly concluded by Italy and Prussia and referred 
Napoleon to Italy. At the same time he urged Italy to refuse 
France’s demand for an armistice. Italy acted in accordance 
with Bismarck’s advice when Napoleon the Third suggested the 
cessation of hostilities. The arbiter of Europe discovered that 
overnight his power and prestige had slipped from his hands. 

Desiring to stay Prussia’s progress Napoleon sent to the 
Prussian army headquarters Count Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador in Berlin. He was given only very vague instruc- 
tions. Benedetti realised the danger to France of a vastly aggran- 
dised Prussia. He endeavoured to oppose her expansionist 
ambitions and to claim for France territorial compensations which 
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would maintain the established balance of power between France 
ahd Prussia. He failed in both tasks. Bismarck employed 
towards the French Ambassador the arguments and threats 
suggested to Von der Goltz in the despatch previously quoted. 
Von Sybel, who saw Bismarck’s memoranda of his negotiations 
with Benedetti, has told us: 


When Benedetti demanded for France Mayence, etc., with great energy, 
pointing out Prussia’s injustice and ingratitude, Bismarck negatived his 
demand and stated that in case of need Prussia would go to war with 
France. The Chancellor gave this important declaration quietly and 
politely, and added his reasons. He said that such cessions of German 
territory were impossible. The German people would oppose giving 
France the frontier of 1814. King William could not hand over his sub- 
jects against their will. Prussia attached no value to Luxemburg, but felt 
disquieted at Napoleon’s attitude which would diminish Prussia’s con- 
fidence in him. Prussia had believed that Napoleon was more interested 
in the rise of a strong and independent Prussia than in territorial 
acquisitions. If that assumption was mistaken, there would be no longer 
any reason for limiting Prussia’s aims to the control of North Germany, 
and Germany’s unity might be completed by including the South German 
States as well. 

Benedetti remained firm, and appealed to King William, who con 
firmed the views expressed by Bismarck. He was told that public opinion 
was opposed to any cession of German territory however small. The two 
statesmen met once more and discussed matters during several hours. At 
last Bismarck summarised the position as follows: ‘Why should we act 
as you wish? You must know that it is impossible for us to cede German 
territory. That would be a confession of bankruptcy in view of our 
victories. Perhaps different ways might be found for satisfying France. 
However, if you should insist upon your demand for German soil, we 
should use every weapon. We should not only appeal to the entire German 
race, but should unconditionally make peace with Austria, we should 
leave to her the whole of South Germany and should bear with the old 
German Federation, but then Prussia, Austria, and the other German 
States would cross the Rhine with 800,000 men and take from you Alsace- 
Lorraine. All the German armies are ready. The French army is 
unready, and you can imagine what the consequences would be.’ 

Benedetti was deeply impressed, and exclaimed: ‘Do you think 
Austria would make peace if France should oppose you?’ Bismarck 
replied: ‘I do not express to you a new idea. Immediately before the 
war we and Austria had discussed this very subject, and I assure you 
that Austria would make peace to-day. Therefore you should avoid a war 
which very easily might be fatal to France.’ Benedetti answered: ‘I 
should do this willingly but my conscience compels me to declare to the 
Emperor Napoleon that his dynasty will be endangered unless he receives 
territorial compensations.’ Bismarck closed the conversation with the 
words: ‘Tell your Emperor that a war springing from such causes might 
under certain circumstances be fought a coup de révolutions; that in case 
of revolutionary dangers the German dynasties might prove to be erected 
upon a more solid basis than that of the Emperor Napoleon.’ 


Napoleon was ill with stone in the bladder and was racked 
with pain which sometimes was almost unbearable. He 
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recognised that his policy had been a failure, that he had been 
instrumental in creating a powerful Prussia to France’s danger, 
that, by the sudden rise of Prussia, France had lost her paramount 
position in the world. The Empress Eugénie was in despair. 
The sick Emperor was overwhelmed with reproaches. On the 
11th of July the Prussian Ambassador Von der Goltz reported : 


I found the Emperor deeply moved, almost broken. . . . He admitted 
that possibly he had spoken favourably about Prussia’s planned reform 
of the German Federation without having sufficiently weighed the conse- 
quences. He admitted that he had made a great mistake which was 
doubly awkward through the publicity which his policy had received. If 
Prussia and Italy continued to oppose him, France would be deeply 
humiliated. Something would have to be done to get him out of the 
impossible position. He inquired what conditions were demanded for an 
armistice. 

The French Emperor’s position and his despondency appear 
clearly from Von der Goltz’s report. 

On the 13th of July the Prussian Ambassador, who had mean- 
while received Bismarck’s important directions as to Prussia’s 
peace aims of the 9th of July, from which an extract has been given 
in these pages, hastened to see Napoleon. He discussed with him 
Prussia’s peace aims tentatively and in somewhat vague gene- 
ralities. Napoleon wished still to appear the leading diplomatic 
figure in Europe. He felt keenly his previous failures. Hence 
he desired to propose himself those peace conditions which Prussia 
intended to demand, as long as these were acceptable to France. 
With this object in view he asked Von der Goltz to submit to him 
Prussia’s peace programme in writing. As we have seen, 
Napoleon had agreed that Prussia should become supreme in 
North Germany. On the other hand the French Emperor had 
shown that he felt doubtful whether France could consent to vast 
Prussian annexations. He thought that such a demand should 
be met by a French demand for an equivalent territorial incre- 
ment. Von der Goltz was an exceedingly skilful diplomat. He 
desired that Napoleon should himself propose the settlement 
which Bismarck had outlined to him. In order to achieve this 
aim Von der Goltz resolved to omit the question of annexations. 
He immediately set to work on a formula, and on the following 
day, the 14th of July, he saw Napoleon and placed before him 
peace proposals which were worded as follows : 


Austria recognises the dissolution of the old German Federation, and 
does not oppose a new organisation of Germany in which she will not 
participate. 

Prussia forms a union in North Germany which comprises all States 
north of the River Main. She will have the command over the troops of 
these States. 

The German States south of the Main are free to conclude a South 
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German union which will enjoy an independent international position. 
The bonds between the North German and the South German unions will 
be arranged by free and mutual agreement. - 

Schleswig-Holstein will be united with Prussia with the exception of 
those districts of North Schleswig, the inhabitants of which desire reunion 


with Denmark. 
Austria and her allies pay Prussia’s war expenditure. 


It will be noted that in the proposals drafted for Napoleon's 
use Von der Goltz mentioned only the annexation of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which Prussia had conquered with Austria’s help in 
1864. Nothing was said about the intended annexation of 
Hanover, Hesse, etc. ! 

Napoleon was simple enough to agree to everything. He - 
merely suggested the amendment that Austria should pay only a 
part of Prussia’s war expenditure and added the phrase ‘ Venetia 
excepted, Austria’s integrity will be preserved.’ He then turned 
to Goltz and told him that the Prussian Ambassador had succeeded 
in expressing his, the Emperor’s, own ideas ! 

Napoleon had not only shown to Von der Goltz his incapacity 
and his despondency in the conversation reported by the latter 
on the 11th of July, but he had allowed himself to become a tool 
in the hands of one of Bismarck’s ablest diplomats. As the 
question of annexations had not been mentioned, Napoleon 
possibly imagined that Prussia would be exceedingly moderate in 
that respect. Goltz did nothing to open Napoleon’s eyes. He 
continued talking moderation, especially as the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was opposed to Prussia’s aggrandisement. M. 
George Rothan, a very able French diplomat and writer, described 
in his book La Politique Frangaise en 1866 the unscrupulous way 
in which Von der Goltz obtained Napoleon’s consent to vast 
Prussian annexations notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Foreign Minister : 


On the 19th of July Von der Goltz entered the room of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. His face was distorted. He abused Bismarck, complained of 
his demands and his methods, and said that he would resign. He had 
been given a most disagreeable task, and he thought it wrong. However, 
having been given orders by the King, he had to carry them out. The 
Prussian Court was intoxicated by unexpected military successes. Bismarck 
wished for Prussia’s territorial expansion. He hoped that the French 
Government and Emperor would, .in view of the circumstances, satisfy 
the demands of the army and of public opinion in Prussia which would 
be greatly inflamed against those who would try to rob Prussia of the fruit 
of her victories. After all it was only a question of some small pieces of 
territory with 300,000 inhabitants. .. . 

Drouyn de Lhuys replied that an annexation of territory with 300,000 
inhabitants was not very serious, but that the handing over of the population 
was a grave step which should be discussed and approved of by the European 
Powers. Besides, any Prussian annexation on the right bank of the Rhine 
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would inevitably lead to a French annexation on the left bank. The 
Ambassador replied that King William absolutely refused to cede any 
German territory. The French Minister rose and answered: ‘If that is 
the case I have nothing further to say. The only thing I have to do is to 
bring your communication to the notice of the Emperor.’ 

Von der Goltz did not wish to be forestalled by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
He rushed to Saint-Cloud and demanded to see the Emperor. He knew 
that Napoleon formed decisions without consulting the Foreign Office, 
and that he shrank from war in view of the unpreparedness of the French 
army. The next morning he went to the French Foreign Office beaming 
with smiles and told M. Drouyn de Lhuys that the Emperor had not only 
agreed in principle with Prussia’s annexationist demands but had pro- 
mised that he would agree to the annexation of Hanover, the Electorate of 
Hesse, etc., with about 4,500,000 inhabitants. 


Von Sybel, the official historian of Prussia, who read Von der 
Goltz’s reports, has denied Rothan’s account and has declared 
it to be an invention. However, official historians are not always 
reliable guides. Von Sybel always tries to improve Prussia’s 
case, and he is not averse from stretching the truth in order to serve 
his country. Besides he may not have been shown all the 
despatches sent by Von der Goltz. At all events one may say 
of Rothan’s account Se non.é vero é ben trovato. In Paris it was 
generally believed at the time that Prussia demanded annexations 
of land with 300,000 inhabitants. Hence the people were amazed 
when they learned that Napoleon had consented to Prussian 
annexations which increased the population of the country by 
almost 4,500,000. 

On the 26th of July a preliminary peace was concluded between 
Prussia and Austria at Nikolsburg. In forty days the most 
brilliant military and political campaign had been concluded. 
On the 16th of August 1866 the King of Prussia sent a message 
to the Diet at Berlin in which he asked for their sanction to the 
annexation of Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, etc., to Prussia. He 
stated : 


We, William, by the Grace of God, King of Prussia, etc., hereby 
declare and make known: 

The Governments of the Kingdom of Hanover, of the Electorate of 
Hesse, and of the Duchy of Nassau, as well as the Free Town of Frankfort, 
have, by their participation in the hostile conduct of the former Diet, 
placed themselves in a state of open war with Prussia. They declined 
the Neutrality as well as the Alliance repeatedly offered to them by 
Prussia, even at the last moment, under the promise of a Guarantee of 
the Integrity of their Territory; they took an active part in the War of 
Austria against Prussia, and appealed to the decision of War for them- 
selves and their Countries. This decision, according to God’s decree, has 
been against them. Political necessity obliges us not to restore to them 
the power of government, of which they have been deprived by the 
victorious advance of our army. 

The aforesaid countries could, in case they maintained their inde- 
pendence, cause, from their geographical position, difficulties, and obstruc- 
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tions, by a hostile or even doubtiul attitude of their Governments towarda 
Prussian policy and military action, far surpassing the extent of their 
actual power and importance. Not from a desire of acquiring Territory, 
but from a feeling of duty to protect our inherited States from a recur- 
rence of the danger, to give a broader and surer foundation to the national 
reorganisation of Germany, the necessity arises for us to unite for ever 
with our monarchy the Kingdom of Hanover, the Electorate of Hesse, the 
Duchy of Nassau, and the Free Town of Frankfort. 

We know very well that only a part of the people of those States share 
with us the conviction of this necessity. We respect and honour the 
feelings of loyalty and devotion which bind the Inhabitants of those 
Countries to their Princely House and to their Independent Political Insti- 
tutions, but we trust that a lively share in the progressive development 
of the National Commonweal, together with an indulgent attention to 
special legal interests, will facilitate the inevitable transition into a new 
and more extensive community. 

We call on the Houses of the Landtag to give their constitutional 
sanction to the contemplated Union, and for this purpose send them the 
accompanying draft law. 


It will be noticed that Prussia annexed Hanover, Hesse, etc., 
‘not from a desire of acquiring territory but from a feeling of 
duty,’ that she did so because she feared the obstruction and the 
hostility of these small countries. In the Reasons for the Draft 
Law for the Annexation of Hanover, etc., which were appended 
to this document, it was stated that the continued existence of 
the annexed States was ‘a permanent danger’ for Prussia, that 
‘recent events have shown how great the danger of their indepen- 
dence has been’! Similarly, Germany talks now of the danger 
of an independent Belgium. 

Two days later, on the 18th of August, an alliance was con- 
cluded between Prussia, Saxe-Weimar, Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, etc., whereby all the North German 
States were made subject to Prussia and whereby their troops were 
placed unconditionally at Prussia’s disposal. The effect of the 
treaty will be seen from the following extracts : 


Art. I. The Governments of Prussia, Saxe-Weimar, Oldenburg, etc., 
etc., enter into an offensive and defensive alliance for the maintenance of 
their independence and integrity, and of the internal and external security 
of their States, and they enter at once for the common defence of their 
possessions, which they guarantee to each other reciprocally by this 
alliance. 

Art. IV. The troops of the Allies are under the Command-in-Chief of 
His Majesty the King of Prussia. 

The contingents to be furnished during a war will be regulated by 
special agreements. 


By these stipulations all the States of North Germany and 
their armies were placed at the disposal of the King of Prussia. 

The South German States promptly shared the fate of the 
North German States. On the 5th of August, the day after 
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Bismarck had returned to Berlin from the war, the Chancellor 
invited the South German States to send to Berlin plenipoten- 
tiaries for negotiating a peace. The Bavarian representatives 
suggested that the South German States should negotiate jointly 
with Prussia, but Bismarck preferred to handle them singly in 
order to break their resistance all the easier. He began negotia- 
ting with Wirttemberg. When difficulties arose he suggested 
that Prussia and Wiirttemberg should guarantee one another's 
possessions, and the idea of such a mutual guarantee of territory 
was expanded into the proposal of concluding a defensive and 
offensive alliance between the two States by the terms of which 
the troops of Wiirttemberg should be placed under the command 
of the King of Prussia. Wiirttemberg was terrified by the superior 
strength of Prussia and by threatened exactions and so she signed 
simultaneously a treaty of peace and of alliance on the 13th of 
August. By similar means Baden was induced to conclude on 
the identical basis a treaty of peace and a secret treaty of alliance 
on the 17th of August, and Bavaria followed suit on the 22nd of 
August. The Prusso-Bavarian Treaty stated : 


Art. I. A defensive and offensive alliance is hereby concluded between 
His Majesty the King of Prussia and His Majesty the King of Bavaria. 

The High Contracting Parties mutually guarantee to each other the 
integrity of the territories of their respective countries, and bind them 
selves, in case of war, to put their whole military force at the disposal of 
each other for that purpose, 

Art. II. His Majesty the King of Bavaria transfers op such a case 
the command-in-chief of his troops to His Majesty the King of Prussia. 

Art. III. The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to keep this 
Treaty secret for the present. 


On the 21st of October the Kingdom of Saxony concluded peace 
with Prussia, joined the North German Federation, agreed to 
reorganise her army upon the Prussian model and to place it under 
the command of a Prussian General. 

Six weeks before the outbreak of hostilities, when Prussia’s 
attitude clearly indicated that she intended to attack Austria, 
the far-seeing Thiers had told France in a speech delivered before 
the Corps Législatif, which created an enormous sensation at 
the time : 


Ce qui est certain, c’est que si la guerre, je le répéte, lui est heureuse, 
elle s’emparera de quelques-uns des Etats allemands du Nord; et ceux 
dont elle ne s’emparera pas, elle les placera dans une diéte qui sera sous 
son influence, 

Elle aura donc une partie des Allemands sous son- autorité directe, et 
l’autre, sous son autorité indirecte; et puis on admettra ]’Autriche, comme 
protégée, dans ce nouvel ordre de choses. 


His remarkable prophecy has come true in every particular. 
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Germany’s present position curiously resembles that of Prussia 
in 1866. In 1914, as in 1866, the Hohenzollern State went to 
war with a number of States. In going to war the German 
monarch and statesmen knew that they risked the existence of 
the State and of the dynasty. Still they were once more ready 
to risk all for all in view of the immensity of the advantages which 
a victory would bring to them. The victory of 1866 doubled the 
population under the sway of William the First and more than 
doubled Prussi2’s armed strength and wealth. It raised Prussia 
to the rank of a real Great Power and gave her the predominance 
in Europe. The War of 1914, if successful, would far more 
than double the population governed from Berlin and would 
give Germany the predominance throughout the world. These 
were gigantic stakes. It was worth while risking once more all 
for all. 

‘Austria-Hungary has become Germany’s vassal, and Bulgaria 
and Turkey have become vassals of the Central Empires. These 
four States have together a population of about 150,000,000, and 
for all practical purposes they form now a single political unit 
absolutely controlled from Berlin. By merely preserving the 
status quo before the War, and without allowing for Germany’s 
vastly improved strategical position by her domination of the 
point where three continents meet, that country would have more 
than doubled her population and armed strength. It must be 
obvious to all that if peace were now concluded re-establishing the 
status quo ante bellum, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
would not be able to recover their independence. They would 
remain Germany’s vassals politically, militarily, and economically. 
It follows that a drawn war would considerably more than double 
Germany’s strength. If on the other hand the Central Powers 
should be victorious and retain their conquests and dictate a peace, 
Germany would no doubt keep the lion’s share. She would retain 
part of Eastern France and Belgium, containing together perhaps 
10,000,000 inhabitants, and her annexations in the East would 
increase her population still further. If Germany should take 
the Baltic Provinces of Russia and Poland and attach these to 
herself, her population would be increased from 67,000,000 to 
about 100,000,000. As Belgium and Poland are the two most 
important industrial centres outside Germany on the Continent 
of Europe, Germany’s economic power and wealth would be more 
than doubled. Poland, Belgium and Eastern France are exceed- 
ingly rich in coal and iron which furnish weapons of war and 
munitions of every kind. 

Possibly Germany would, as Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
and other German statesmen have repeatedly declared, re-estab- 
lish the independence of Belgium and Poland under vaguely men- 
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tioned ‘ guarantees,’ which would safeguard Germany from another 
‘aggression ’ on the part of her rapacious neighbours. The nature 
of these ‘ guarantees ’ has been made known to the world through 
numerous indiscretions of leading Germans who have outlined 
them in detail. The most authorised description of these guaran- 
tees is contained in the remarkable disclosures made by Mr. 
Gerard, the late American Ambassador in Berlin. He has stated 


in his book : 


From the time when Chancellor Hollweg first spoke of peace, I had 
asked him and others what the peace terms of Germany were. I could 
never get anyone to state any definite terms of peace. On several occasions 
when I asked the Chancellor whether Germany were willing to withdraw 
from Belgium he always said, ‘ Yes, but with guarantees.’ Finally, in 
January 1917, when he was again talking of peace, I said: 

‘What are these peace terms to which you refer continually? Will 
you allow me to ask a few questions as to specific terms of peace? First, 
are the Germans willing to withdraw from Belgium ?’ 

The Chancellor answered : ‘ Yes, but with guarantees.’ 

I said: ‘ What are these guarantees?’ 

He replied: ‘We must possibly have the forts of Liége and Namur. 
We must have other forts and garrisons throughout Belgium. We must 
have possession of the railroad lines. We must have possession of the ports 
and other means of communication. The Belgians will not be allowed to 
maintain an army, but we must be allowed to retain a large army in 
Belgium. We must have commercial control of Belgium.’ 

I said: ‘I don’t see that you have left much for the Belgians excepting 
that King Albert will have the right to reside at Brussels with a guard of 
honour.’ 

And the Chancellor answered: ‘ We cannot allow Belgium to be an out- 
post (Vorwerk) of England.’ 

‘I do not suppose the English on the other hand wish it to become an 
outpost of Germany,’ I returned, ‘especially as Tirpitz said the coast of 
Flanders should be retained in order to make war on England and 
America.’ 

T then asked : ‘How about Northern France?’ 

‘ We are willing to leave Northern France,’ the Chancellor responded ; 
‘but there must be a rectification of the frontier.’ 

‘ How about the Eastern frontier?’ I asked him. 

‘We must have a very substantial rectification of our frontier.’ 

‘ How about Roumania?’ 

‘ We shall leave Bulgaria to deal with Roumania.’ 

‘ How about Serbia?’ 

‘ A very small Serbia might be allowed to exist, but that question is for 
Austria. Austria must be left to do what she wishes to Italy, and we must 
have indemnities from all the countries and all our ships and colonies back.’ 

Of course ‘ rectification of the frontier’ is a polite term for annexation. 


The nature of the ‘guarantees’ demanded by Germany 
appears clearly from the Chancellor’s own words. 

Before the War Germany had 67,000,000 inhabitants, and the 
four States of the Central Alliance had together about 150,000,000 
people. By attaching to Germany Belgium, Poland, the Baltic 
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Provinces, and certain French territories Germany’s population 
would be increased to about 100,000,000. Austria-Hungary, if 
vietorious, would probably acquire the Ukraine and parts of 
Roumania and of Serbia which would increase the population of. 
the Dual Monarchy to about 80,000,000. The population of 
Turkey and Bulgaria combined would, by the territories they 
claim, be increased to at least 40,000,000. The population of the 
four States would then be increased to at least 220,000,000, and 
these would be absolutely dominated by Germany. 

A greatly aggrandised Germany would not merely control her 
three vassal States, but would also endeavour to attach to herself 
the smaller States around the gigantic new composite State, in 
accordance with the views and desires which have been expressed 
by many of the most prominent Germans. Holland, Denmark, 
and Switzerland would be the first to fall under Germany’s sway. 
A victorious war would therefore not merely double the population 
and wealth at the disposal of Berlin, as did the war of 1866, but 
would more than treble Germany’s subjects and armed strength. 

The crude system of increasing the number of one’s subjects 
by the annexation of independent States is completely out of date, 
One can have the identical result by incorporating States which 
nominally retain their independence. Bismarck’s action in 1866 
and the German system of Kartells have furnished valuable pre- 
cedents. In 1866 the Prussian Government doubled the population 
under its sway while preserving the nominal independence of the 
minor German States. After a victory in the present War 
Germany might respect the nominal independence of Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, who now stand in the same 
relation to Germany in which Bavaria, Wirttemberg and Baden 
stand to Prussia, and she might in addition maintain the nominal 
independence of Belgium and Poland as well. The latter coun- 
tries would probably be given even less real independence than is 
enjoyed by the ‘ independent’ States of Brunswick and Olden- 
burg. Germany’s present rulers share the view which Bismarck 
expressed in his despatch of the 9th of July 1866, previously 
quoted, that the full control of nominally independent States is 
as valuable as their absolute possession. 

To all who think clearly it must be obvious that a peace which 
would re-establish the ante-bellum frontiers would firmly establish 
a greater Germany of more than 150,000,000 people, while a peace 
concluded on the basis of a German victory would create a con- 
nected State under Germany’s control the population of which 
would be at least 220,000,000. Germany would dominate the 


world. 
J. Ettis BARKER. 
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THE public announcement by Mr. John Hodge on the 12th of 
October that the Ministry of Pensions has under consideration 
the idea of commuting the pensions of disabled soldiers of certain 
classes, with a view to assisting them to start in business on 
their own account, and that her Majesty the Queen, with womanly 
solicitude, is showing special interest in this part of his Depart- 
ment’s work, must have proved a message of hope and cheer to 
thousands of humble homes. Mr. Hodge’s admirable scheme, 
however, raises a large question—the nation’s obligation towards 
all the gallant men, whether disabled or not, who, after defending 
their country, its safety and its honour by arms, return home to 
face the hard task of retrieving their shattered fortunes. What 
can the State do for these men? What should it do? 

Towards the end of July, 1914—an age ago, it now seems— 
I visited in Paris that warm friend of labour and of England, 
M. Albert Métin, who after graduating as the Director of the 
Cabinet of M. Réné Viviani, the first French Minister of Labour 
and Social Providence (an office created by M. Clémenceau in 
1907), himself received the portfolio early in 1914 and retained 
it until the present year. The object of my visit was to learn 
more about the scope and working of the recent law increasing 
the credit facilities within the reach of persons engaged in thoss 
small trades and industries which are known collectively in 
France as le petit commerce and la petite industrie respectively, 
and also to obtain at first hand reliable testimony upon the success 
and prospects of State-aided industrial co-operation in France— 
both questions which as yet we in this country have not touched 
and hardly have looked at. M. Métin has all the data of French 
labour politics at his fingers’ ends, and I, who went to hear and 
ask questions, was far more than repaid by the instructive facts 
which I was able to take away. To these facts I will return 
later. Several days after this conversation took place war broke 
out, and the next news I received from M. Métin was a greeting 
from him ag an officer on the French Front, coupled with a con- 
fident ‘ Au revoir aprés la victoire des alliés et du droit.’ 

It may occur to some readers that no time could be more 
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inopportune than the present for raising the questions to which 
I have referred. It is my conviction that the precise opposite is 
the fact, and that in considering them the example and ex- 
perience of our friends across the Channel, whose enthusiasm in 
social reform has now for many years been so pronounced 
(M. Métin told me on the occasion named that there was a strong 
group in the Chamber of Deputies pressing for legislation on the 
subject of health insurance more or less on the lines of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Act), may afford us both encouragement and useful 
guidance. For not the least important of our post-bellum prob- 
lems will be the rehabilitation of the ‘little people’ who now 
‘in perils of war are serving this nation.’ 

What do I mean by the ‘little people’? I mean the large 
and ubiquitous class of small employers and tradesmen who have 
played and are playing so worthy a part in the War, and who in 
very many cases are hazarding, besides their lives—the stake of 
all our gallant fighters—their fortunes, livelihood, and therewith 
the future of themselves and their families. I have in mind— 
though each reader can visualise the members of this class from 
his own knowledge—the artisan and mechanic, working alone or 
with the help of a man or a boy; the struggling craftsman who 
had gained the goal of his ambition and set up his own workshop ; 
the “‘ master-man ’ who has been called up from smithy, carpen- 
ter’s shop, and shoemaker's bench, the printer and the book- 
binder, the tinker and the tailor—all the independent manual 
workers of the numberless vocations which in the aggregate play 
so large a part in the life of our towns and which preserve to us 
still, in these days of the all-conquering factory system and huge 
combinations of enterprise and capital, the memory and tradition 
of the old handicrafts. Not less I have in mind the shopkeepers 
of humble streets, with the handymen and the little dealers of 
the countryside whose work—vital enough for them—has been 
deemed as for the present ‘not of national importance.’ To 
whom let there be added a host of worthy men in the ranks of 
professional and semi-professional life. 

To the number of tens of thousands these men, and others 
like to them, have joined the great war hosts—many voluntarily 
in the early months of fighting, others at the imperious call of the 
military authorities—ieaving behind them orderly homes and the 
trades and crafts and businesses which they have been building 
up by years of laborious exertion, and by the unceasing exercise 
of the stern virtues of thrift, frugality and self-denial, in the hope 
of ‘doing something’ for themselves and their families, and 
giving their sons and daughters a wider outlook in life. The 
patriotism of these men has been no less conspicuous than that 
of the great ones of the land, yet relatively to their resources the 
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material sacrifice which has been demanded of them has probably, 
on the whole, been greater than that required of any other class 
of the community. Not for them have been the booming trade 
and swollen profits which the War has brought to so many of 
their big neighbours, left at home to carry on ‘ business as usual ’ 
under conditions even more advantageous than in the piping days 
of peace. Investments well made at 5 per cent. bear fruit 
whether their owners are present or absent. The one-man trade 
or business, however, is the man himself, the incorporation of 
his industry, skill, and enterprise, and when the head goes the 
body often goes, too. Many, perhaps most, of these ‘ little people ’ 
have put into their ventures the painfully hoarded savings of 
years, little legacies, insignificant to the rich but meaning much 
to them, left by frugal parents, or money borrowed from friends 
on the mere credit of their skill and good reputation. 

No one can have read the tribunal reports without being again 
and again impressed by the tragedy which has so evidently lain 
behind the common plea of these ‘little people ’ to be exempted 
or put back for a time. It was not cowardice or want of patriot- 
ism that prompted the plea, but rather anxiety for the safety 
of the home and household gods and the little stake—workshop, 
business, custom, goodwill—which would have to be left behind, 
and dread that at their return, if that should be granted to them, 
they might find their modest fortunes fallen into decay, and them- 
selves faced by the bitter necessity of beginning life over again. 
In a multitude of cases, of course, the workshop or shop is being 
kept going by devoted wife and children, by a father or other 
, relative, or by faithful friends. But at best these brave endea- 
vours to ‘carry on’ in the absence of the ‘master-man’ are 
attended by great difficulties, and let the determination and good- 
will be as great as they may it is inevitable that thousands of 
little people will return at the end of the War—perhaps them- 
selves broken in body and strength—to find their businesses 
crumbled into ruins and most of the work needing to be done over 
again. In a large proportion of cases, however, no attempt has 
been or could be made to keep the business together, and the 
owners have been left to dispose of their belongings as best they 
could—often no doubt satisfactorily, but often ruinously. 

Authoritative estimates relating to certain of the large indus- 
trial towns of the North which have been courteously placed at 
my disposal by the Editor of the Yorkshire Post show that the 
small trades and businesses which have suffered most in that part 
of the country, by being deprived of their heads or closed down, 
comprise those of shopkeepers—grocers, butchers, fruiterers, con- 
fectioners, drapers, tailors and outfitters, hatters and hosiers, 
fishmongers, tobacconists, and the like—with coal-dealers, 
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carriers, carters, milk-dealers, barbers and hairdressers, Scotch 
drapers, and house-to-house hawkers of various kinds. Who shall 
estimate the aggregate of sacrifice, of anxiety, disappointment, 
broken hopes and dark forebodings, to which testimony is borne 
by the notice affixed to so many workshops and shops in the 
humble streets of all our towns—‘ Closed until after the War’? 

The interests and welfare of this deserving class claim and 
should receive the warmest sympathy, and sympathy of the most 
practical kind. What, then, has the nation to say, what word of 
hope has it to offer, to these ‘ little people,’ who are serving their 
country at a price which can only be truly appreciated by those 
who are paying it? It will be a national disaster and a national 
wrong if earnest efforts are not made to put these people and 
others like them back into the position which they left at the call 
of duty. It can be done, and because it can it should, as an act 
of wise national policy, quite as much as of national duty and 
gratitude. With or without indemnity, this is one of the after- 
war tasks which Great Britain cannot afford to ignore. 

We have talked much about the ‘ equality of sacrifice’ which 
is called for by the War, though there is more than a touch of 
irony in the phrase; let us see to it that at least in the work of 
reorganisation and reconstruction, of retrievement and reparation, 
there shall be some approximation to equality of assistance and 
benefit. Much has been said and‘ written about what is to be 
done for the great industries. It is a claim of justice that if more 
is to be given to those who have, those to whom little now remains 
shall not be overlooked and forgotten. These humble folk have 
no organisations, no organs in the Press, no means of influencing 
public opinion, nothing to offer in the way of powerful political 
support to the party which will advocate their cause. Precisely 
for these reasons, however, their claims should be put in the fore- 
front of the nation’s duties and liabilities towards the defenders 
of its homes. 

It is often said that the small trades and businesses are 
‘uneconomic,’ and that these ‘little people’ would really be far 
better off if, instead of slaving as independent entrepreneurs, 
they would swallow their pride and all their fine ideas of liberty 
and agree to be paid workers. ‘The unconscious Germanisers who 
talk thus forget that it is no business of theirs to dispose of the 
fate of their fellow-men, and that to say that a particular form 
of enterprise is ‘uneconomic’ does not exhaust the question. 
These men have a right to live their own lives, and to tell them 
what they ought to do or not to do is an impertinence. It would 
be short-sighted policy, and a political and moral blunder which 
would avenge itself upon society in many ways, to allow these 
men, who have tasted of the pride and satisfaction of indepen- 
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dence, to fall back into a position of servitude, to force them into 
the factory, and to bid them, in so many words, go and swell the 
ranks of the proletariate. That way lies the certainty of incal- 
culable mischief. Sorrow’s crown of sorrow, as Dante said five 
centuries before Tennyson, is remembering happier days. When, 
however, a rankling sense of neglect, ingratitude, and injustice 
adds a sting to remembrance, a condition of mentality is produced 
which inevitably engenders resentment, discontent, and bitter- 
ness. It is unfortunate, though perhaps inevitable, that many of 
these men have gone away with a feeling that fair treatment has 
not been shown to them, and that when one has been taken and 
the other left the choice has been made arbitrarily. A corre- 
spondent, writing to me of experiences in his own part of the 
country, says : 


When the order to let alone single-men businesses was given the tribunals 
here either ignored it or made it work very unequally. The result is that 
while many people, both shopkeepers and farmers, have been left alone, other 
men, with just as much claim to exemption, have had to go. The conse- 
quence is that those left are reaping the benefit. It is a crying shame. 
For example, I know one young man, married, a boot and shoe maker, whose 
wife knew nothing of the business, whose shop has been closed down, while 
another, whose wife knows the business side of the same business, has been 
given conditional exemption. 


Cases of the kind are common, though it must be assumed that 
where injustice has been done it has been unintentional. All 
these cases, however, present a special claim for such amends as 
may be possible later. 

Much may be done to help the ‘little people’ after the War 
by public and private sympathy in the substantial form of 
patronage ; much is being done, in fact, in this way at the present 
time to keep above water the one-man businesses now deprived 
of their heads, and those who are thus showing their practical 
goodwill and patriotism are deserving of the highest praise. 
Perhaps for the majority of these enterprises, however, the 
first great need after the War will be a little fresh capital, to 
enable their conductors to make good the effects of long months 
of absence and neglect, to repair deterioration, and bring their 
plant and stock up to date, fit and able to compete on fair terms 
with the men who have remained at home and benefited by their 
rivals’ absence. 

The funds necessary for this purpose might be provided by 
several methods: (a) The State might make free grants or loans 
direct to suitable applicants—a procedure cumbrous and probably 
inefficient ; (b) ii might make free grants to the local authorities 
for distribution ; (c) it might lend money to these authorities free 
of interest; or (d) the local authorities might be empowered to 
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employ their own resources at their discretion. It is desirable, 
however, that if assistance is to be available it should be available 
everywhere, and there may: be a fear that complete local option 
would not secure this end. On the whole, therefore, it might be 
best if the State and the local authorities worked hand-in-hand— 
the State coming to the rescue with the needed funds, the local 
authorities with the will and skill to administer these funds, 
which should be advanced to them free of interest, subject to 
repayment by instalments within a stipulated number of years. 

It is obviously impossible at this stage to make even the 
broadest estimate of the sum which would be needed to meet a 
task of this kind, but having in mind the fact that the loans would 
in general be small it seems probable that a grant of a million 
pounds would go a@ very long way and possibly even exceed 
requirements. All applications for help from this fund should be 
received by the local authorities, which in asking for advances 
should accept liability for their due repayment. These transac- 
tions might be arranged between them and the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners without the creation of any new machinery. 
The right of appeal to the Treasury, or better still the Ministries 
of Labour and Pensions, should be given to unsuccessful 
applicants for loans. These loans should bear a merely nominal 
interest—say, 2 per cent.—which should ke retained by the 
local authorities, to recoup them for incidental outlay, and the 
money would be repayable in such a sequence of instalments as 
might be deemed equitable in every individual case. It would not 
be unfair in the circumstances to hold the local authorities re- 
sponsible for the due repayment of all advances made to them from 
the public funds. They would in this way incur a certain risk, 
yet the extent of this risk would largely depend upon their wise 
use of the money placed at their disposal. The risk, however, 
would be well worth running. The men whom they would be 
helping are a valuable social and material asset in every com- 
munity, and in rehabilitating them they would be increasing the 
number of useful citizens, welcome producers of wealth, and above 
all, good ratepayers. While these loans should be intended 
primarily for the assistance of little craftsmen, tradesmen, and 
the like who have ‘ done their bit’ in the War, there seems no 
good reason why similar help should not be given in setting up 
returned men in small independent ventures of their own where 
these can be shown to give reasonable promise of success. 

Here I would refer briefly to the example of France. Con- 
cerned always and in so many ways for the inierests of her ‘ little 
people,’ whether in commerce, industry, or agriculture, it is no 
wonder that France long ago recognised the wisdom of placing 
cheap credit facilities within their reach. Four years ago the 
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French Parliament, acting upon recommendations made by a 
mixed Commission appointed in May 1911, amplified the 
existing credit facilities in the special interest of small commercial 
and industrial enterprises. By a law of December 29 of that 
year the sum of 800,000/. (being part of a sum of a million pounds 
which the Bank of France was required to place at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal, for the most part without interest, when its 
privilege was renewed in 1897) was to be set aside for loans of 
money in various directions, and since that time assignments have 
been made as follows :—80,000/. for the institution of mutual 
credit agencies in the interest of shipping undertakings, 160,000I. 
for the development of agricultural insurance, 480,0001. for 
advances to the people’s banks, and 80,0001. for the special pur- 
pose of financing workers’ industrial productive societies, which 
already benefit by State loans and subsidies. For agriculture 
additional provision is made by other laws. It is easy to see how 
- useful this special loan fund will prove when the work of retrieving 
the ravages done by the War comes to be seriously taken in hand. 
France of all countries is the last that will neglect her ‘little 
people,’ to whose industry and thrift her past prosperity and her 
present ability to meet the tremendous financial demands of the 
War are so largely due. 

There is, however, no reason why the helping hand of the 
State should stay here. I urge the same plea for help, in another 
form, on behalf of the thrifty working classes generally. A 
unique opportunity is offered us of making a new experiment in 
associated industrial enterprise, and one which, if carried out 
sympathetically and in no narrow spirit, may be fraught with 
great and lasting benefit to the working classes and to social peace. 

Are we prepared for the new race of men which will return 
from the battlefields in all parts of the world when the War is 
over? Most assuredly the workman who, whether with or 
against his will, has taken his part in the great conflict of nations, 
will not return as he went, contented to fall at once into the old 
grooves and to accept his old lot, with its rigid limitations, with 
mute, uncomplaining acquiescence. Rather, he will bring back 
with him a new consciousness of manhood, a stronger spirit of 
independence and dignity, new ideas of his place in the economic 
system, new claims upon society and the land which he has 
served so nobly. He has been fighting in a war of liberation and 
liberty, and he will not fail to correlate that fact to his own life 
and position in the world. He will not forget—and who shall 
blame him ?—that his exertions and sacrifice have purchased the 
immunity of his country from invasion, and have kept not only 
the home fires burning but the factory chimneys smoking as well, 
and that while the War has left him and his family poorer it has 
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left thousands of employers richer, and the vast majority at least 
no worse off than before. If the leaders of commerce and 
industry, great and small, are wise and rise to the height of their 
opportunity, they will see to it betimes that the new relation- 
ships between capital and labour shall take full cognisance of the 
entirely altered conditions. Then we may, perhaps, hope to see 
the trace between these traditional antagonists which has happily 
prevailed during the War confirmed and converted into a genuine 
peace, to the immeasurable benefit of both and the good of the 
whole community. 

But the deepening aspiration of labour for release from a 
position of dependence, for greater equality, for a fuller manhood 
and a larger outlook will not be satisfied by mere wages adjust- 
ments. It is probable that to the élite of the working class the 
attraction of Socialism lies far less in the prospect of more liberal 
remuneration for labour than in the hope which it seems to offer 
of release from a relationship which, rightly or wrongly, they 
regard as one of servitude, a relationship in which the rights are 
too much on one side and the duties too exclusively on the other, 
and in which every amelioration is won by incessant struggle. 
Can any hope be held out to our fellow-citizens and fellow-workers 
who think thus? There is the greater reason for facing this 
question since there are present tendencies in our economic life— 
tendencies neither good nor safe—which are making more and 
more for the dependence of the working classes. It is becoming 
accepted as an economic axiom that the future belongs necessarily 
to large enterprises, and that it is the duty of the small to make 
themselves scarce ; and that at a time when in political and State 
life increasing emphasis is being laid upon the right of small 
organisms to live their life unmenaced and unimpeded. On all 
hands we hear the demand that the schools of the people in town 
and country shall be conducted henceforth from the standpoint 
of industrial efficiency rather than of citizenship and a full man- 
hood and womanhood. The doctrine of the ‘ mobility of labour ' 
is in the ascendant, and promises to become a shibboleth. (It is 
obvious that I do not refer here to the measures in sympathy with 
this doctrine which have been made necessary by the War, and 
which the Government may be trusted to regard as exceptional.) 

But no worse service could be done to the nation at large or to 
the working classes in particular than to press too far this socially 
disruptive doctrine, and, on the pretext of industrial efficiency, 
to convert the settled workers into a nomadic class. Make the 
industrial workman a bird of passage, compel or encourage him 
at every twist and turn of the labour market to leave or break 
up his home, in order to follow shifting employment where it is 
to be found, and a disastrous blow will be struck at the entire 
fabric of domestic life, social order, and political stability. The 
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pre-supposition both of healthy social and healthy industrial 
conditions is not the mobility but as far as possible the fixity 
of labour, supplemented always by unrestricted power of organi- 
sation and bargaining; and in these restless days the State has 
a vital interest in encouraging the working classes, by all the 
means in its power, to cultivate settled habits and attachment to 
locality, to identify themselves with their surroundings, and so 
to contribute their part towards creating, wherever their lot is 
cast, the community of mind, of interest, and of aim that gives 
power and dignity to the organised activities of city, town and 
village, and makes these in turn the nurseries and feeders of a 
wholesome, intelligent, and progressive national life. 

Here, again, we may benefit by the example of France, where 
for many years endeavours have been made, by means of a State- 
aided system of co-operation for industrial production, to solve 
the question, which lies at the root of so much of the labour un- 
rest of the present day : How can the workman be given greater 
security and a stake of his own in society ; how can he be made 
more than now the master and disposer of his faculties and 
activities ; how can the compelled servitor of industry be made a 
freer man? What the State says in effect to the working classes 
is, ‘ If you really object to the restraints of private capitalism, all 
you need do is to resolve to set up undertakings of your own, and 
work them on a mutual basis, and I will help you.’ 

It must be confessed with a certain misgiving that in our own 
country the productive side of the co-operative movement has so 
far been little developed in the directions contemplated by men 
like Hughes and Neale, who saw visions of associated enterprise 
transcending the ‘store’ or even the ‘ Co-operative Wholesale.’ 
I still have a letter written to me many years ago by George 
Jacob Holyoake, in reference to something I had published on 
this subject, in which that ardent co-operator laments the almost 
exclusive attention which has been bestowed on distribution, 
especially in the form of the retail stores. The existing industrial 
forms of productive co-operation, actual and titular, in the United 
Kingdom fall broadly into three groups—the productive depart- 
ments of the retail distributive societies, the productive depart- 
ments of the Wholesale Societies, and the associations for pro- 
duction established more or less in the interests of the employees. 
Strictly speaking the co-operative organisations falling in the 
third of these groups alone correspond to industrial co-operation 
in the full sense of the word. Those falling in the other groups 
are only to be distinguished from ‘ capitalist’ undertakings of the 
ordinary kind by the fact that they exist in the main to supply 
working-class wants, for the workers engaged are paid employees 
whose interest in the profits they help to create at best takes the 
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form of a modest bonus. In 1909, the latest year for which 
figures have been published by the Board of Trade, there were 
only 103 workers’ productive societies in the whole of the United 
Kingdom, the smallest number since 1901. All these societies 
rely entirely on self-help. 

France has gone upon a plan of her own and with it she 
appears to be more than satisfied. Almost the last of the larger 
European States to forsake the individualistic principle in social 
reform, France has none the less led the way in State encourage- 
ment of industrial co-operation. The plan of making loans to 
productive co-operative societies of workers was begun in that 
country as long ago as 1848, when a first grant of 120,000]. was 
assigned for the purpose. The experiment was not a success. 
It was, in fact, one of Louis Blanc’s essais manqués. It can 
hardly be said that it met a need consciously felt by the working 
classes at the time; there were then few industrial co-operative 
societies in existence, and Blanc and his co-worker Buchez had 
literally to go out into the highways and hedges and compel 
workers to come into their fold, before the money ready to be lent 
was claimed. The result was that in the course of three years 
some 300 societies were organised—the majority in Paris—of 
which two only remain to-day. Because the scheme was launched 
in this unpromising way much of the money lent was never 
_ repaid, and when the accounts of the loan came to be finally wound 

up in 1899, 64 per cent. of the amount of the actual advances had 
to be struck off in the form of bad debts. 

The comparative failure of Blanc’s scheme throws into 
greater relief the success of that which succeeded it and has con- 
tinued to the present day. A new beginning was made in 1893, 
since which year the estimates of the Ministry of Commerce 
(later the Ministry of Labour) have regularly contained a vote 
* for the encouragement of working-men’s productive associations.’ 
Up to 1901 the whole of the money so assigned was used in the 
form of subsidies, but since then only the smaller part has been 
so used and the major part has taken the form of loans. Since 
1893 six votes, increasing from 56001. to 15,0001., and amounting 
in the aggregate to 61,200/., have been assigned to this purpose. 
The loans are sanctioned by the Ministry of Labour on the advice 
of a non-parliamentary committee, and are then paid over to the 
Industrial Associations Bank (Banque des Associations ouvriéres 
de Production), which issues them to the associations concerned 
in return for a corresponding mortgage upon liquid assets. This 
bank receives the money free of interest, but it is entitled to 
charge interest not exceeding 2 per cent.; it also recovers the 
loans, and receives for so doing a commission of from 2 to 5 per 
cent. of the amounts repaid. Loans under 5001. are repayable 
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within five years, and those of larger amount within ten years, 
and as the repayments—amounting in the three years 1909 to 
1911 to 13,2801.—are kept circulating, the aggregate amount of 
the advances far exceeds that of the original capital. In 1913 
subsidies were given in twenty-five cases to the amount of 4060l., 
and loans were made in twenty-four cases to the amount of 
11,4201., together forty-nine grants of public money to the total 
amount of 15,4801. The subsidies varied in amount from 251. to 
16001., and the loans from 80l. to 2400]. (a bank). Since 
November 15, 1902, advances had been made to 147 societies to 
the amount of 73,5001. Of this amount 53 per cent. had been 
duly repaid upon the terms of the loan, 7 per cent. of the 
instalments due had fallen into arrear, but less than 3 per cent. 
(20001.) had been written off as bad debts owing to the failure of 
eleven societies. 

Certain conditions have to be complied with in order to qualify 
a society to receive State assistance. For example, it must have 
been duly constituted and have carried on operations for at least 
six months; it must consist of at least seven persons engaged 
as workers or employés (e.g. manager, book-keeper, salesman, 
etc.); if there are also members who are neither workpeople 
nor employés, they may not form more than one third of the 
committee of management; the working members must have 
the sole right to the reserve funds beyond the legal reserve and 
to the pensions and such other benefits as may be provided; 
the non-working members may not receive interest on their shares 
beyond the maximum fixed by the rules (which normally may 
not exceed 5 per cent.) or any other share in the profits; the 
society must have the right vo buy up the shares belonging to 
non-working members ; and should a society employ non-members 
as workers (‘auxiliary workers’ they are called) they must be 
paid the same rate of wages as the members and have an 
equitable share in the profits. 

The Co-operative Bank is itself an example of State-aided 
credit, for its subscribed capital of 8000]. was supplemented by 
a State subsidy of 2000]. Shares in the bank may be held only 
by productive industrial societies and members of such societies, 
and the bank is supposed to trade only with or on behalf of the 
affiliated co-operative societies, the firms which supply goods to 
them, and their customers. It may make advances to societies 
on contracts executed or in course of execution by them to the 
extent of 80 per cent. of the value of work completed. 

This is not the only way in which the workers’ productive 
societies are assisted in France. They have also the benefit 
of various laws and decrees, the object of which is to make it 
possible for them to have a fair share in the allotment of State, 
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Departmental, and municipal contracts. With this end in view 
it is provided that public works and supplies shall as far as 
possible be divided into lots instead of being contracted for com- 
prehensively, and it is stipulated that, where tenders of equal 
amount are offered by a private entrepreneur and a co-operative 
society of workmen, the latter shall have the contract, while 
in the event of societies quoting the same terms tenders are to 
be invited afresh. Furthermore, accounts due to these societies 
must be paid fortnightly. At the same time, the contracting 
co-operative societies are subject to the same restrictions which 
apply to companies and private firms generally in France ; thus 
the proportion of alien workmen that may be employed is 
expressly limited, according to the locality and the nature of 
the work ; the local standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
must be observed; and there may be no sub-contracting without 
permission. 

These workers’ societies cover almost the entire range of 
industry (excepting only the heavy industries and those which 
from their nature require large accumulations of capital) and 
handicraft, and there are hardly any of the utilities of life which 
are not produced by them. The land is farmed, the vine grown, 
gardens are planted and their fruit reaped by co-operative effort ; 
quarries are worked and houses built and furnished ; the societies 
are found in the textile and clothing trades, the leather trades 
(from the production of the raw materials to the manufacture 
of finished goods of many kinds), and in the metal and mechanical 
trades ; they are particularly strong in the printing and allied 
trades ; and even glass manufactories are carried on by associa- 
tions of workers. The largest group of societies, however, is 
that engaged on public contracts and building works—a circum- 
stance due no doubt to the special favours shown to the workers’ 
combinations in connexion with the placing of public contracts, 
as already explained. Little, indeed, that is capable of being 
produced by enterprises of small and medium character appears 
to be beyond the scope of industrial co-operation in France. 

Classifying the 476 productive societies which existed in the 
year before the War broke out I find that they represented no 
fewer than 125 separate trades; the trades with the largest 
number of societies were the printers (67), painters (30), masons 
(21), shoemakers (17), and carpenters (14). The turnover of 
4388 of the 476 societies in 1912 was 2,852,000l., of which 
721,0001. fell to the building and public works group, 560,000I. 
to the metal trade group, 495,300/. to the stone and glass trade 
group, 280,000/. to the transport trades, and 238,0001. to the 
book and paper trade group. It appears also that 466 of the 
476 societies which reported upon the point had 19,097 members, 
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and that 340 of these societies had 7535 employees who were 
not members. Further, 409 societies with 16,400 members had 
9033 working members or 55 per cent. of the whole; while 316 
societies employed members and non-members in about equal 
proportions, though in several trade groups the proportion of 
working members ranged from 71 to 93 per cent., the mean being 
kept down by the large number of auxiliary workers in the 
unskilled trades. 

There is no reason why, with the necessary modifications, 
this system of State-aided co-operative enterprise should not be 
introduced in this country. Such is the confidence felt in it 
by the French Government and Parliament that a new grant of 
80,0001. has lately been assigned for use in advances to the 
workers’ productive societies. As in the case of emergency grants 
to the ‘ little people ’ of commerce and industry, no new authority 
would be needed; the subsidies or loans, as the case may be, 
might be made on the recommendation of a mixed committee 
on which the workers’ productive societies and the Trade Unions 
should have a strong representation, working in conjunction with 
the new Ministry of Labour. 

These, then, are the measures which, without encumbering 
my argument with unnecessary detail, I would venture to 
commend to public opinion and a legislature which is never 
slow to respond with practical sympathy and help to the call 
of urgent need. The proposal to assist the ‘ little people ’ whose 
trades and businesses have been ‘ broken in the war’ speaks for 
itself. A promise of such assistance would even now bring a 
ray of hope into the lives of thousands of brave men and women 
who are looking forward to the future with apprehension. We 
dare not, through indifference, or under the obsession of one-sided 
and doctrinaire notions as to what activities are ‘economic’ and 
what ‘uneconomic,’ allow these people to fall back into the 
condition of dependence out of which they have successfully 
lifted themselves by the exercise of the self-same virtues which have 
brought to the front the great leaders of industry and commerce. | 
Let us, before it is too late, rid ourselves of the pernicious heresy 
that in the industry and commerce of the future there can be 
no room for small entrepreneurs, and that in the economic as in 
the social sphere the dictum of a famous Austrian statesman 
is true, that ‘a man only begins to be a man when he becomes 
a baron.’ ‘Take not the life thou canst not give; Each has 
an equal right to live,’ should be our answer to the spokesmen 
of the great industrial and commercial combinations who tell 
us that these people would be happier and better off if they 
entered the paid service of bigger men who know better what 
is good for them. The best blood of many nations is being shed 
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to-day on many foreign fields, on behalf of the right of small 
States and nationalities to exist and develop their individualities 
in their own way. That is a just and a noble principle; let us 
put it into practice in our attitude to the ‘little people’ at home, 
and we shall do well. 

For the system of State-aided industrial co-operation we have 
happily the sanction not merely of theory but of successful . 
practice. The experiments made in France, though far exceeding 
anything accomplished in our own country, have not yet been on 
the grand scale, and that is why the French Government is 
coming to the aid of the workers’ productive societies with a 
larger loan fund than has ever been available in the past. 
Experience has proved, however, that public money can be 
advanced in this way with a minimum of risk, and that it achieves 
its object. Aided by their co-operative banks and other agencies, 
and by the legislative and administrative measures which enable 
them to share in public contracts, these societies thrive and hold 
their own in competition with private enterprise. As for the 
moral influence and results of this form of industrial co-operation, 
let me recall some words of M. Métin. First and foremost he 
emphasised its educational value: such association fosters the 
virtues of responsibility, trust, thrift, industry, discipline. Skill 
and intelligence are developed because in a real and practical 
- sense they bring their own reward. The workers are contented, 
because they are not creating a ‘surplus value’ for other men 
to appropriate. The men who in this way have begun to do a 
little collecting on their own account are no longer attracted by 
the collectivism which would pool wealth and poverty on the 
principle satirised by the Corn Law Rhymer : 


What is a Communist? One who is willing 
To put down his penny and take up your shilling. 


Industrial disputes are, in the nature of the case, eliminated 
from this corner of the economic field—a solid gain-even from 
the public standpoint. 

I do not ignore or minimise the fact that as a contribution 
towards the great problem of the economic emancipation of labour 
the measures above outlined cannot be described as heroic. Nor 
do I believe in heroic measures in such a connexion. The same 
objection—if it be really an objection, and not rather a recom- 
mendation—may with even greater force be urged against all 
our profit-sharing and co-partnership schemes and the like, for 
these, too, are merely compromises with the present individual- 
istic system of economy. But because the transformation of 
labour in the mass from a position of economic dependence into 
one of independence, if it be practicable at all, will be a very slow 
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and gradual process, assisted by many experiments on many lines, 
all schemes of the kind are admirable and to be welcomed. For 
industrial co-operation in particular it may be claimed that in 
relation to a great number of trades and handicrafts it offers to 
the working-man of skill and resource the opportunity of im- 
mediate emergence from the status of the wage-earner, and the 
prospect of achieving “by association rewards of industry and 
intelligence which only in the exceptional case would be possible 
to him in isolation. 

No man can be forced into a position of independence against 
his will, and no man will gain and keep such a position who does 
not possess the necessary qualifications, and above all, the strength 
of character without which neither individuals nor classes can 
ever hope to rise above the dull level of mediocrity. For men 
so qualified, however, there is always room on the higher rungs 
of the social ladder, just as at the bottom there will always be 
room for the men who have not the power, the resolution, or 
the will to rise. Productive co-operation is an open door through 
which tens of thousands of workmen, capable of bearing respon- 
sibility and of discharging it efficiently, may pass even now, if 
they will, to a vantage ground of fair prospects and wide horizons. 
The fact that such a partial measure of association cannot satisfy 
the aspirations of the Collectivist is no reason why even he should 
not welcome it as a stage on the way to a farther goal. 


WILLIAM Harsutt DAWSON. 
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SILVER IN THE NEW ERA 


THE problem of the metallic base for all our Western currencies 
now inflated by vast issues of paper money will require very careful 
attention when Peace succeeds War. It is a problem which 
involves considerations of extreme complexity, and the object 
of this paper is to invite the consideration of those minds which 
have been equipped by a business training so that they may provide 
our statesmen with facts. The subject-matter of the world’s 
exchanges is so vast that it is quite impossible in these pages to 
present any complete view. It is however possible to jot down 
a lot of correlated evidence and leave it to the reader’s intelligence 
to discover cause and effect as best he can. Let us commence our 
investigation by admitting that with this War we have crossed 
the threshold of a new economic era. Apparently the nations will 
endeavour to protect themselves against future aggression by 
blocking out areas of trading intercourse protected by penal ‘ariffs 
against those outside areas from which they anticipate attack. In 
this way should an Economic League comprising, for the sake 
of the argument, the British Empire, the American Continent 
North and South, Russia, France, Italy, China, and Japan trade 
with each other, the restricted market allotted to the unpartnered 
nations would be inadequate to allow those nations any organised 
industrial life. Thus their peoples would need to emigrate, and 
were such a displacement of population to continue for a few years 
the whole problem of Man-power, which we now know is War- 
power, would discover as the effect of tariff pressure a new auto- 
matic alignment, and one greatly to the benefit of the major league. 
The world would in no sense be the poorer by such compulsory 
migrations ; on the contrary the man evicted by a tariff foreclosure 
would be likely to settle in some new region selected because of 
its economic attraction. Thus his wealth product in his new home 
would be greater than it was in the old home from which he 
had been displaced, and the exchange value of his wealth product 
and trade would inure to the enrichment of the major league into 
which he had been driven by this almost benevolent pressure. 

I do not propose to follow up this line of thought to any con- 
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clusion—that is not the purport of this paper ; it is enough to say 
that politics internal and also international promise to take this 
new direction, seeing in it the best prospect for the much-talked-of 
‘League to Enforce Peace.’ Such an Economic Alliance no 
doubt could largely empty the non-included nation of its inhabi- 
tants, condemning those who remained behind and who preferred 
to subsist on the products of their own soil to pursue the paths 
of peace. The wealth created by agrarian effort is not very 
considerable even when the soil is fertile, and it leaves the farmer 
with little surplus to buy bombs or guns. I offer the following 
short table to show the comparative wealth product in various 
industries : : 
Annual Wealth Product per Population Employed. 
Workers to Dependents reckoned as 2 to 5. 
Gross Product per Cap. 

For all British India? : 1. 
In agriculture in New South Wales ; . 288. 
Coal mines, N.'S.W. . : . 471, 
Gold mining, N.S.W. . ‘ : ~ . 341, 
Silver-lead mines, N.'S.W. . i : . 2561. 
Silver mines, Cobalt (Ont.) . 2 ‘ . 8802. 
Fisheries, Lake Ontario . : . 2171. (season five months) 
Fisheries, New York, N.J. and Penn. . . 1211. (limited season) 
Halibut and salmon, B. Columbia - . 4001. (eight months season) 


These figures should not be submitted to any critical analysis. 
The prices quoted in the case of New South Wales are the 
abnormally low prices for agricultural produce and also for silver 
and lead which obtaingd when I was there in 1896. The 
present scale of prices would at least double these, whereas in the 
case of Cobalt and the British Columbia fisheries the prices are 
the prices of to-day. In the case of silver mining, and silver-lead 
mining, the cost of the product is made up of many raw materials, 
coal and chemicals, fluxes and timber, etc. But in the case of 
the ocean fisheries the ‘ plant’ is extremely inexpensive ; there 
is no ‘raw material’ supplied, and the product is thus almost 
entirely net profit. In the case of the sea fisheries of the 
British Isles the yield of the ocean is roughly ten millions 
sterling a year, the total capital connected with the fisheries is 
about twelve millions. Not without reason, in view of our 
modern wealth statistics, was it said of Holland at her zenith 
that she was ‘built up on the herring.’ 

Now if through high tariffs we are able to deprive a nation 
of its oversea trades; if we can in this way send its people ‘ back 
to the land,’ that does not appear a very unkindly corrective even 
in the case of a nation which has waged a chivalrous war. But to 
drive one particular nation, and that the German, off the ocean 


1 Lord Curzon’s third Budget speech, March 27, 1901. 
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and into its fields would constitute a real moral punishment great 
and salutary on the pages of history and one keenly felt. It is 
well again to put on record Frederic List’s apostrophe to the 
ocean ; for not in Germany only it is certain to be much in men’s 
minds in the days at hand. 

The sea is the high street of the earth. The sea is the parade-ground of 
the nations. The sea is the arena for the display of the strength and enter- 
prise of all the nations of the earth, and is the cradle of their freedom. The 
sea is, so to say, the rich village common on which all the economic peoples 
of the world may turn their herds out to grass. The man who has no 
share in the sea is thereby excluded from a share in the good things of the 
world ; he is the step-child of our dear Lord God. 


Probably there was already dawning on the mind of that great 
economist some idea of the wonderful cash value of the harvest 
of the sea: and of the paramountcy of those Powers which possess 
the greatest mileage within ‘the three-mile limit.’ In the days 
at hand, by reason of the scientific cultivation of the Ocean we 
may find the modern State securing a cheap food supply from 
Neptune’s wide domain and also the revenue required for the up- 
keep of its warships. And it is the wonderful potential wealth 
of List’s ‘rich village common’ to which we may owe the setitle- 
ment of the Irish financial difficulty, such a stumbling-block to 
‘Home Rule’ to-day. 

I have foreshadowed but in the sketchiest fashion the probable 
trend of the new economics. Enough to say we are likely to see our 
Empire trading (1) preferentially with its component States, (2) 
with large and important units within our commercial federation 
to whom alone we give and from whom alone we accept most- 
favoured-nation treatment. Fenced out of our great economic 
alliance we should endeavour to prevent the financial recovery 
of certain other nations because that recovery through any over- 
seas trade involves a recovery in sea-power which cannot, we now 
know, ever again be wisely or safely conceded to the Pirate States. 
Those who have made a charnel-house on the free ocean highways 
must be ruled off those highways by such tariff tolls as will make 
their trades unprofitable and sterilise their shipping. 

It is in this tariff organisation that we shall encounter at every 
step the complicated problem of exchange. What is this problem? 
Is it explicable to the lay mind without wearisome details of the 
operation of the world’s bill market? At least the attempt should 
be made. On the 3rd of August, 1914, when it was seen that war 
was inevitable and before a shot was fired, our whole gold standard 
exchange mechanism, which we had been assured was the most 
perfect product created by our Free Trade system, and which of 
itself justified ‘Free imports’—this tinsel mechanism utterly 
collapsed after leaving as a pre-war prize at least a hundred 
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and fifty millions of our capital in the shape of war-munitions, 
bought on credit and not yet paid for, in the clutches of the 
Hun. Now if a Chicago merchant sells wheat to Mark Lane 
for sovereigns, he knows that the grains of gold in one sovereign 
will when conveyed to America coin into five of his gold dollars 
(or to be exact into $4.86). But on the 3rd of August he was 
confronted with ‘ exchange’ not at $4.86 but at 7 dollars. So 
that the price of wheat in Mark Lane being still, let us say, 40s., 
the Chicago shipper received 14 dollars per quarter instead of 
rather less than 10 dollars. Such was the exchange position on 
the eve of war. A year later, in September 1915, New York ex- 
change was next found to have fallen from 7 dollars to slightly 
over 4} dollars, so that at the very same Mark Lane price (40s.) 
the Chicago exporter would have got, not 14 dollars, but only 
9 dollars, because of the altered rate of exchange. Next let us 
suppose there had been a duty in Juiverpool of 10s. a quarter 
against wheat coming from Chicago, then on the 3rd of August 
1914 the 4 dollars extra which the Chicago seller received in 
Liverpool because of the fall in exchange would have paid the 
whole 10s. duty, and still left the Chicago seller with 6s. to the 
good. Let us next consider wheat coming from Australia; that 
the Australian exchange, as was indeed the case, was not affected, 
and let us suppose further that our wheat tariff in the case of one 
of our own daughter States was only 5s. The Chicago exporter 
because of the lower exchange would compete with Australia 
while enjoying an actual bonus of 11s. a quarter. In the years 
after Peace the world of trade and finance will inevitably be 
confronted with such world-wide disordered exchanges as our 
generation has never known. The paper Mark is likely to show 
a premium of 200 per cent. in gold, and the Russian paper Ruble 
400, and for the many, many years during which such exchanges 
are adjusting themselves, really varying their gold premium witk 
every change in the weather which expands or contracts their 
exports, the difficulties in the way of any effective preferential 
trading must be very great indeed. Let us turn again to Germany 
and Russia. For probably a full century the currencies of those 
countries must be, as I point out, inconvertible paper, their gold 
Mark or gold Ruble worth two paper Marks or four paper Rubles. 
The exchange stimulus that will be in consequence afforded to the 
export of Russian wheat to England, or of German manufactures 
to the United States will clean overleap any tariff bars and will 
require tariff-making of the most scientific kind if we are to protect 
our producers and wage-earners against that subtle and subsidised 
competition. In a paper contributed to this Review for Novem- 
ber 1913 I went at much length into this problem of depreciated 
currencies, and for a more detailed consideration I venture to 
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refer readers to that paper from which I will only take the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

When giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression in 1895, Mr. De Renzy Brett, who farmed over 20,000 acres 
of wheat land in the Argentine, stated that he had paid his field hands the 
same wages in paper dollars when that paper was at par with gold as he 
did when he got 34 paper dollars for one gold dollar. Mr. Brett said that 
when wheat was selling at 18s. per quarter in England in 1894 Argentine 
exporters were getting 324 paper dollars for 100 gold dollars. Wheat was 
at that time being sold at railway points in the River Plate for 11s. gold, 
which gave the farmer 38s. 6d. in paper. In 1887, when Argentine paper 
currency dollars were near par, the total area under wheat was 2,000,000 
acres only. In 1895, when 100 dollars gold bought 370 paper dollars, the 
area had expanded to over 7,000,000 acres, and 80 per cent. of all this wheat 
was exported. Wheat was but one product in the River Plate which owed 
its prodigious expansion to the paper inflation. Maize and hay, wool and 
beef and mutton from Argentina were all dumped upon us to the utter rout 
of our farmers. There could be no higher authority in a problem of this 
complex nature than the late Lord Aldenham, the head of the great house 
of Anthony Gibbs and Sons, and himself a Governor of the Bank of England. 
When giving evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission in 1883, Mr. 
Gibbs said (3096) of the currency of Chile: 

‘I shall be exceedingly surprised if any intelligent person with the like 
experience will dispute the general statement that a depreciated currency 
decreases the initial cost and stimulates the production of commodities 
intended for export. So much has it done so that I may safely say that if 
Chile exchange should rise from its present point of 25d. to the dollar to 
somewhere between 36d. and 40d., not another quarter of wheat would be 
grown in Chile for export, many copper mines which subsist on the low 
exchange would be closed, and many nitrate establishments would be in the 
same case.’ 


It was indeed useless before the War to draw attention to any 
such economic phenomena. Fair exchanges are part and parcel 
of Fair Trade. A nation gone crazy over Free Imports had clean 
booted out the science of Economics. If paper inflation in Chile 
and the Argentine forced down the price of wheat here, ruined 
our wheat growers, and closed the tin and copper mines of 
Cornwall—all the better! Such as these were indeed the warmly 
welcomed satellites of the great god ‘Cheapness.’ To call them 
in question was to blaspheme ‘ Free Trade’ itself. 

And it is fair to say that the clever financiers of the Argentine 
had been really forced to resort to these huge emissions of paper 
money in order to protect their wheat export to Europe from the 
competition of Indian wheat, which was itself immensely stimu- 
lated and bonused by the great fall in the rupee exchange. Thus 
the Punjaub wheat exporter, who in 1873 had sold his wheat in 
Mark Lane for two sovereigns, received in exchange for two 
sovereigns 20 rupees; but in 1894, the price of silver having 
fallen one half, he received the same 20 rupees in exchange for 
one sovereign. It resulted that Argentina had either herself to 
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dilute and depreciate her currency, as she promptly did, or failing 
that, then, through the sacrifice of her European wheat sales 
and her other soil exports, discover that adverse exchanges must 
in any case force her to a currency of inconvertible paper. By 
the light of thirty years’ experience it is now clear that it was the 
great legislated fall in the price of silver which was responsible 
for that general disorder in the world’s exchanges and which 
even the happy accident some years later of the great gold dis- 
coveries in South Africa was powerless to remedy. Without that 
accident, an accident impossible to foresee, it is now evident that, 
because of the proscription of silver as money, the trades of the 
universe could not have been carried on. 

With the metal silver now steam-rollering back to its old 
relation to gold—it has risen from less than 24d. per ounce for 
1915 (ratio 1 to 39) to 55d.? (ratio 1 to 17)-—the world is pretty 
certain to awake and find the old price (60fd.) restored, and with 
it the ratio of 1 to 153, which was the coinage ratio established 
by that brilliant genius Calonne in 1779 and confirmed by Statute 
in France in 1803. Now what was this law of 1803 which 
secured for the world’s trade a standard gauge of fixed exchange 
for nearly a whole century? The law was simplicity itseif and 
reads as follows : 

To every person bringing to the Mint 1 Kilo of Gold nine tenths fine, 
the same shall be given back to him transformed into 155 gold discs of 
20 francs, of which the total shall be reckoned at 3100 francs. And to all 
persons bringing 1 Kilo of Silver nine tenths fine, the same Kilo shall be 
returned to him coined into 40 five-franc pieces, of which the fotal shall 
be equal to 200 francs. The Debtor may tender these gold and silver 
discs at his option and can obtain for them a full receipt for his debt. 

Such was the French law of 1803. Divide the 3100 francs 
of the gold kilo by the 200 francs of the silver kilo, and 
you have the French ratio of 154 to 1. It was this 
system which Emile De Laveleye describes as the ‘ Joint 
Standard’ of France. The Mint in Paris, observe, was as com- 
pletely free to coin silver for the merchant of London as for the 
merchant of Lyons, and naturally this Mint practice in Paris 
enabled any merchant anywhere through the bill market to 
exchange silver for gold at the ratio of 154 to 1. No one in the 
world would sell silver for less than 5s. the ounce, minus only the 
cost of remitting it to Paris. The war risks in the Napoleonic 
era fully account for any slight divergence in San Francisco, New 
York, or London from the French Mint price of 5s. an ounce. 

Of course, operating such a Mint system as this the reserve of 
the Bank of France would naturally show remarkable variations 
from period to period. In 1803 about three times as much silver 
2 September 26. 
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was being produced from the world’s mines as gold ; then after the 
gold discoveries in California and Australia four times more gold 
than silver; but in the face of these great variations in supply 
the ratio of 15} to 1 established by French law remained fixed. 

It is not possible to question that the French law of 1803 did 
fix the exchange value of the two metals and thus, so to speak, 
standardised the railway gauge for all the world’s trade. When 
the Gold and Silver Commission of 1883 reported, the Commis- 
sioners® were unanimous on this one point ; they said : 


Now undoubtedly the date which forms the dividing line between an 
era of approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver, and one 
of marked instability, is the year when the bimetallic system which had 
previously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation ; 
and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that 
system, established as it was in countries the population and commerce of 
which were considerable, exerted a material influence upon the relative 
value of the two metals. 

So long as that system was in force we think that notwithstanding the 
changes in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the 
market price of silver approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between 
them, namely, 154 to 1.‘ 


How comes it then that the system De Laveleye termed the 
‘Joint Standard,’ which had worked perfectly for almost a century 
to give the world a fixed exchange between gold and silver, 


between Europe and America on the one hand, Asia on the other, 
the period covering the widest fluctuations in history in the 
comparative yield of the two metals from the mines—how cam# 
it, we may well ask, that public opinion is perpetually assured 
in the ‘City Columns’ that this perfect mechanism of exchange 
was ‘a fad and a fallacy,’ that it is unworkable and calculated 
to lead to ‘repudiation and financial anarchy’? Whose are 
the influences of an ‘unseen hand’ which continue to denounce 
this system which worked perfectly, and in our own day, as 
long as the French law above set out remained unrepealed ; that 
dare to-day to.assure us this mechanism never had any existence 
and who treat the system to which Cernuschi applied that rather 
ponderous label Bimetalism, as though some congress of cranks 
had puzzled out a theory of perpetual motion.° The time has 
not yet come to reply fully to the above query, nor to decide by 


* The members of the Commission were Lord Herschell, Sir Louis Mallet, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. J. W. Birch, Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
Sir Charles Fremantle, Sir David Barbour, Sir Thomas Farrer, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. Samuel Montagu. 

4 Royal Commission on Gold and Silver 1883, Part I., Sec. 192. 

* The late Sir Louis Mallet, a profound scholar and economist, said of the 
French law of 1803 that had served the world so well ‘Bimetalism is an exact 
svientific truth.’ 








16 
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what malpractice the free coinage of silver, the very money: of 
the Constitution, was eliminated at Washington by ‘the crime 
of 1873.’ Nor again why in August 1914 the Bank Charter Act 
was suspended by the passing of ‘the letter’ from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Governor of the Bank of England, 
and why for fourteen whole months this fact was anxiously 
concealed from even Cabinet Ministers.° 

But the French Mint law of 1803 secured for the world some- 
thing more valuable, if that is possible, than even fixed exchanges 
for gold and silver. It gave the world comparative stability of 
prices. I beg the reader’s most careful consideration for the 
argument I am about to advance, because there is perhaps more 
of social unrest engendered by such a vast disturbance of prices 
as that we to-day experience than in any one other cause, or in 
all other causes combined. Are we entitled to assert that the 
operation of the so-called Bimetallic mechanism of France 
assisted to steady prices? Was silver—the coined silver money 
of France, to employ Michael Chevalier’s splendid phrase—was 
that silver after the prodigious gold discoveries of 1849 to 1865 
‘the parachute which broke the fall of gold’? If this is indeed 
the bimetallic record, namely fixed exchanges and also stable 
prices, the argument of Mr. Gladstone, which convulsed the 
House of Commons with joy and laughter, that ‘ Bimetalism is 
Protection in disguise,’ how utterly trivial and misleading is such 
an attack as that! How was it then, looking back, that the 
immense supplies of the new gold from 1850 to 1880 exercised 
on prices an uplift which was so small that it really seemed to 


* If any man was likely to know whether ‘the letter’ which suspends the 
Bank Charter Act had been written by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the Governor of the Bank of England, that man would 
surely be the late Lord St. Aldwyn, himself an ex-Chancellor and in 1914 the 
Chairman of ar important Bank. Remember that this letter had only passed 
three times since the enactment of the Bank Charter in 1844: in 1847 by Page 
Wood, in 1857 by Lord Palmerston and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in 1866 
by Mr. Gladstone. The fourth occasion this letter of suspension, the know- 
ledge of the signing of which is the indefeasible right of every citizen, before 
the ink has dried on the letter, was written over the signature of the then 
Prime Minister and of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, in response to the urgent 
appeal of the Governor and the Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England on 
the 1st of August 1914. Rather more than a year later I was told by a friend 
in confidence that he had actually seen ‘the letter.’ Still quite incredulous— 
incredulous as a man is who ‘cannot believe his eyes ’—I wrote to Lord St. 
Aldwyn among others, saying that I knew the letter had been written and 
asking whether he who had been actually called in to assist the Treasury was 
aware of it. Lord St. Aldwyn replies (August 31, 1915) : ‘I have no objection 
to answer your question. I cannot say even now that I know that the Chan- 
cellor wrote the letter to the Bank of England in August 1914. I have heard 
of it, but I cannot remember when or on what authority. To the best of my 
recollection it was not until some time after August 1914 that I heard it, and 
I was not aware of it then.’ In all the history of the Bank of England there 
is no episode to compare with this. 
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throw doubt on Mill’s Quantity Theory of Money?’ From the 
time of the discovery of America down to 1847 the annual average 
yield of gold had been less than 2,000,000/. and of silver about 
6,000,000/.°. Thus the price-level for all mankind was main- 
tained during those four centuries by this little annual sub- 
vention of at most 8,000,000I. sterling ; the silver metal because 
of its predominant subscription being the controller and regulator 
of the price-level of commodities generally and being, as Walter 
Bagehot said of it before a House of Commons Committee, 
‘the normal Money of mankind.’ Then came the great new 
Gold Treasure Trove of California, of Ballarat and Bendigo, 
when with increasing supplies of silver the annual yield of gold 
was maintained for thirty years at an average of 26,000,0001. a 
year. It is true that prices before 1849 were everywhere falling 
dangerously,’ and while this fall was arrested prices rose, but 
rose at most 22 per cent. How could this be if we accept the 
* Quantity Theory’; why was not the fall in the value of gold 
much greater? It can only have been because Chevalier’s ‘ para- 
chute ’ was working ceaselessly and perfectly to break ‘ the fall of 
gold’; it protected us, that is, from ‘inflation’ and a too great 
rise of prices, and it is exactly that silver parachute «f which 
Europe has been deprived since the closing of the French Mint 
to silver in 1873. Since 1873 the variation in the value—the 
purchasing power of our gold standard gold sovereign—must make 
angels weep. If we refer to the index number of prices’® we 
shall find that the sovereign, which had a buying-power in 1873 
of 20s., in 1896 was worth 34s., and in 1916 was worth only 16s. 
These are price variations quite without precedent in the history 
of mankind thus far, and show the utter failure of the much 
puffed ‘Gold Standard’ to afford us an honest money for deferred 
payments. Had the full legal tender position, with free mintage 
for silver in the world’s currencies been maintained after 1873 
(the year of its ‘demonetisation ’) there is every reason to believe 
that there would have been for prices no great fall before 1896 


* «That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution 
lowers them is the most elementary proposition in the theory of the currency, 
and without it we should have no clue to any of the others.’ 

* Jacob, the historian of the precious metals, states that at the time of 
Christ’s nativity there were current in the Roman Empire 328,000,000/. sterling 
of metallic money, while at the commencement of the ninth century this 
mass had been reduced to 33,000,000. Not without reason does Alison declare 
that the collapse of the Roman Empire is to be attributed to this prodigious 
contraction of the currency and the consequent rise in the burden of all debt. 

* In 1832, when addressing his constituents, Disraeli said: ‘Ireland in 
rebellion; the farmer in doubt; the shipowner in despair; our merchants with- 
out trade; the revenue declining; the wealthy hoarding their useless capital.’ 

10 For an admirable compilation of Index Numbers see Professor Todd’s 
Mechaniem ef Exchange, p. 217 (published by Milford). 
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and no great rise since: that a steady level of prices would have 
been maintained up to the present time. Much full legal tender 
silver money would have been now in the European currencies, 
and its expulsion as before to Asia would have maintained a 
steady price-level here. 

Let me now explain in a few words the working of ‘ the 
parachute.’ In 1849 the world was in the grip of a terrible money 
famine, the joint yields of the two metals being quite inade- 
quate. Thus prices were everywhere shrinking, and the burden 
of all mortgages and especially the burden of the vast National 
Debts incurred in the Napoleonic Wars was threatening revolution 
and repudiation. It is strange but true that world-wide social dis- 
turbances such as these should have been arrested by the discovery 
of a few gold nuggets in Sutter’s mill-race in California! 
After 1849 the new gold began in a steady stream to irrigate the 
drying springs of our finance. As it came in greater and greater 
flow, prices began to respond. But what effect on silver- 
equipped Asia would the great gold discoveries have? Asia used 
silver money, not gold; thus the new gold would first raise prices 
in Europe, leaving prices in Asia unaffected. But such-a situa- 
tion involved at once a better market for all that Asia sold us 
and must clearly expand all Asia’s export trades. Jute and rice 
and wheat from Bombay arriving in London would sell for 
higher gold prices; that gold when exchanged into silver would 
give the Indian seller a higher silver price. In this way the gold 
discoveries set in motion a great current of export trade from 
Asia to Europe and a reverse current of Europe’s silver to Asia. 
Next where was this silver procured? It was procured in France 
by melting down the French five-franc currency." Such was the 
working of the parachute! Recall that silver before 1850 was, 
in Bagehot’s phrase, the ‘normal money’ of Europe and that 
after 1850 the arrival of any ounce of the new gold at the French 
Mint tended to drive 15} ounces of silver into Asia. France’s 
Bimetalism, so derided by the vulgar and the ignorant, was the 
connecting-pipe which maintained the water at the same level in 
the two price cisterns of the Orient and Occident, and by draining 
off vast masses of legal tender silver money from Europe it both 
gloriously vivified industrial Asia and protected Europe from the 
inflated prices which otherwise the mass of the new gold 
must have imposed on us here. Between 1860 and 1867 
India drew in this way no less than 375,000,000 ounces of silver, 
a mass at least one third greater than the yield during that period 
of all the silver mines of the world. Thus the Gold Reserve of the 
Bank of France, which in 1849 was only 8,000,000 frances, in 1867 

1! At 60.84d. per ounce the French five-franc becomes ‘ meltable.’ 
3Q2 
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was over 700,000,000; and whereas, in the single year 1849, 
40,000,000 five-franc silver pieces had passed out of the French 
Mint, in 1859 the total coined was but 3300. 

Thus far for the purpose of exhibiting the French bimetallic 
mechanism at work—the law of 1803, I have attributed the clock- 
work precision with which it both operated the world’s exchanges 
and stabilised the world’s prices, to this fly-wheel of clever French 
construction. But this is only half the truth and possibly even 
the less important half, and it was because we so-called ‘ Bi-metal- 
ists ’ in the early eighties had never discovered the whole truth ; 
because we attributed the results to French action, whereas the 
bedrock of the exchange structure was really of British granite, 
that we failed at Conference after Conference to rehabilitate that 
exchange mechanism so vitally important at all times to the 
world’s finance, but never so important as now when for the first 
time in the history of mankind a great war is being fought through 
without one single Mint being open to coin silver for the bearer. 
It is in that respect the financing of this war differs so radically 
from the financing of all previous wars. Now what exactly was 
it that France did? It is historically true that in the face of 
unexampled fluctuations in the supply of the two precious metals 
from the mines France enabled anyone presenting 154 ounces 
of silver at her Mint to exchange it for an ounce of gold. But 
France was really only a money-changer; she was able to per- 
form this great service to mankind relying on Britain’s mono- 
metalism. Therein is the true explanation of the smooth working 
of her law. In Great Britain we maintained what is called a 
‘Free Market’ for gold. Any French merchant could draw gold 
from the Bank of England against notes or approved bills, whereas 
in the case of the Bank of France the option to pay whether in 
gold or silver was with the Bank and not with the French trader. 
In addition to this free market for gold in London, in India—the 
historic ‘ sink of silver’ but in these days the ‘ sink’ of our gold— 
we admitted silver and only silver to free coinage, gold being there 
demonetised as silver was in England. And thus if we follow 
up carefully the extremely interesting triangular action of the 
exchanges, we shall have to admit that what made the French 
himetal mechanism work so smoothly was that, if at any time 
silver tended to overweight the French currency to the exhaustion 
of her gold, then the Regents of the Bank of France, in order to 
replenish their depleted Gold Reserve, melted up silver currency 
for delivery at the Bombay Mint, and with the coined rupees 
bought bills in Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, on London representing exports of wheat, silk, 
jute, or rice to London, which bills were a demand draft on the 
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Bank of England for any quantity of gold which the Bank of 
France needed.” 

So although the French flywheel did its work admirably and 
proved to be a parachute of the most up-to-date make, yet what 
really perfected the world’s exchange mechanism was the free 
market for gold in London, but above all else the open silver 
Mint for three hundred millions of customers in India—the 
privilege accorded to any man who owned 180 grains of silver 
to have it stamped One Rupee. Look at the perfect ‘Gold 
Standard’ for international payments this system established 
even for silver-using India and China. Everywhere a man knew 
that his 154 ounces of silver was (less freight to Paris) an ounce 
of gold. That brilliant young Mandarin Tong Shoa Yi, the first 
Prime Minister of the Chinese Republic, wrote me in 1909 as 
follows : 

May it not be affirmed that the whole world enjoyed a gold standard 
until 1873? Not indeed a gold currency, but a gold standard. Certainly 
we in China, as regards our trade with Great Britain, had a gold standard. 
Any merchant in Shanghai who sold silk or tea to England knew that when 
he sold a bill on London for a hundred dollars he was to receive twenty 
sovereigns. There truly was the gold standard for China and such steady 
exchanges had been ours for half a century and more. 


Such was the endless chain of the bimetallic system of France. 
It was buttressed and perfected by England’s monometalism, and 
it is amazing that this complete and perfect defence of the British 
Empire’s ‘ two-metalism’ was never advanced at the several 
Monetary Conferences by those who represented England. Nor 
at the time of our activities in the ’seventies and ’eighties did we 
‘silver men’ ever urge as we ought to have urged that England 
with a free gold market in London and silver monometalism in 
India was doing far more to secure the invaluable ‘par of exchange’ 
between the metals than all the other nations put together. I 
greatly regret that thirty years ago I did not see this point clearly. 
Had this position, which the last thirty years has shown up in 
such a strong light, been argued out then, and asserted then, 
there could have been no alarm here on the part of those who 
thought they were to be paid the sovereigns owing them in some 
unnamed silver coin; nor could there have been any question in 
Paris or New York as to the overwhelming sufficiency of 
England’s subscription to the Monetary Alliance. We should 
have demonstrated by the statistics of silver absorbed in India 
that it was we who made the task of France so easy and so very 
profitable ; that it was we who paid the piper while France called 

3 Of course, the Bank of France had no direct share in these bill-buying 
operations. It was the British merchant who imported Indian produce and 


who had to pay silver in the Orient for all his purchases, who gave his gold 
for the silver currency of the Bank of France. 
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the tune. Had we taken this rational line it is quite certain that 
more than once an agreement would have been reached to restore 
the French system, and that by a careful argument on these lines 
England by concerted action with her two great Allies, the 
United States and France, can restore it to-morrow. 

Starting with the operation in Paris of the French Mint Law 
of 1803, what a wonderful and perfect and yet largely accidental 
structure of exchange the whole world was heir to, had it but 
known it; and it is a structure, too, that, wrecked in complete 
ignorance of its importance, can yet be rebuilt in a few hours if 
an English, a French, an American and an Indian Commissioner 
would sit round a table. Was ever such a want of humour as 
that evidenced by summoning to these huge polyglottic Monetary 
Conferences the finance ministers of Ruritania, Liberia, Andorra, 
and Venezuela! And so great is the world’s peril just ahead 
that no moment should be lost. What was it the old economists 
relied upon to protect the world against a metallic inflation in 
the event of conceivable metal discoveries of unprecedented 
richness? They relied upon such a general rise of wages or 
commodity prices as would automatically closure mines. If gold 
for example depreciated beyond a certain point—if, that is, the 
sovereign fell to the purchasing power of half a sovereign—then 
gold mines would close. And to-day we are confronted with that 
very phenomenon. Prices have risen since the War in the ratio 
of 82 to 181. Thus the gold-miner working to-day for the same 
wages as in 1913 is producing less than half the value he produced 
then, and he is subject to just the same economic loss as was the 
silver-miner when the product silver fell from 5s. an ounce to 
2s. 6d. And if prices are to remain very high, as in the case of 
wheat and meat they certainly will on the mere ground of supply 
and demand, the growing tendency will be for the miner to desert 
the mine for the farm. Should there in consequence be a 
considerable reduction of the yield of gold, what possibility is 
there of any general resumption of specie payments? In England 
since the War, while we have emigrated a considerable portion 
of our gold (as to which the less said the better), we have increased 
our note issues from 45,000,0001. to over 220,000,0001. In 
Germany her note issues, which were some 94,000,0001., are now 
at least 600,000,000/. In Russia the paper inflation is beyond all 
count, and ever conservative thrifty France has her huge new 
unsecured emissions. How hopeless then is the view that the 
Western nations can resume specie payments unless silver is to 
shoulder her full share of the load. 

This brings me to the modern madness of gold standardism. 
What has it not already done to poach out the metallic base of 
our financial structure? In 1898 we had the notorious Fowler 
Commission which, in spite of an unexampled protest over the 
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signature of the Governor of the Bank of England and of all- 
the leading London, Glasgow, and Manchester merchants, pro- 
ceeded to recommend a Gold Standard for India with the 
demonetisation of the rupee a little farther down the road.** 

When the Fowler Commission issued its report in 1898 our 
Consols were at 112. The drain of gold to India for the ten pre- 
ceding years had been 27,000,000/. For the ten subsequent years 
it was 88,000,000. Exhilarated by this great step forward to 
their ‘Gold Standard’ and this brilliant success in cupping the 
British patient (Consols having fallen to 85 during the operation), 
the Simla financiers noxt impose in 1910 a high duty on all silver 
entering India, thinking naturally that if they shut off the import 
of silver they would enjoy a bigger balance of trade against which 
to draw more of our sovereigns. The end justified the means, 
and for the three financial years 1910-1913 India deprived us of a 
further 88,000,000l. of that gold which this War shows us is in 
fighting-power almost as essential as Man-power itself. 

To-day so sinister is the situation of the Indian exchange and 
Indian commerce that, had we peace and were our gold allowed to 
flow freely into India to pay trade balances, it is probable she 
would suck a further 100,000,000 sovereigns into her hoards in 
the two next financial years. With gold prices at their present 
level, twenty-five millions sterling of an annual credit trade 
balance over and above India’s ‘ Home Charges’ of say twenty- 
five millions more is the minimum we can safely budget for. 
This sum of 25,000,0001. represents at half-a-crown an ounce 
two hundred million ounces, or over fifty crores of new rupees 
each year. Where is any such mass of silver to come from, out 
of a present total production of 180 million ounces, of which the 
silversmiths take more than a hundred millions and the monetary 


13 Now that the Government of India with Mints closed have found it 
actually necessary to coin far more silver than was ever coined in a similar 
period with Mints open, and while India is still so starved of silver that she 
cannot draw the specie which is owing on her trade balances, it may be worth 
while to recall the following precious nuggets of wisdom from the Fowler 
Report of 1898. 

‘Page 16 (55). Under an effective Gold Standard rupees would be token 
coins subsidiary to the sovereign. But existing conditions in India do not 
warrant the imposition of a limit on the amount for which they constitute a 
legal tender; indeed, for some time to come no such limitation can be contem- 
plated. 

* (58) We do not doubt that it is in theory possible to attain the same result 
in India as in France and the United States by limiting the quantity of the 
rupee currency. 

* (59) The position being such . . . we do not consider it necessary to recom- 
mend a Wifferent policy in the case of India from that which is found sufficient 
in France and the United States.’ 

‘In France and the United States!’ countries which, the former for forty- 
two years, the latter for twenty-four years, and just in order to maintain a 
gold standard, have not dared to add one single legal tender silver coin to 
their currencies. 
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requirements of England, the United States, Russia, China, 
East, Central and West Africa, Hong Kong, Malaysia and South 
America are likely to eat up the balance? Had we achieved 
Peace there is at this moment an annual silver deficit of fully two 
hundred million ounces. How is this to be met? Taking 
the total gold available for the world’s currencies at 16,000,000 
ounces (60,000,000/.) the additional produce export from 
India of only: three rupees per capita would absorb it all. 
With all Asia and all Africa voracious for silver money—with silver 
the only key that can unlock the trades of nearly a thousand 
million customers, how perverse has been all that legislation which 
since 1873 has conspired to close down the world’s silver mines, 
and to make it impossible for those countless Asiatic myriads 
whose whole wealth and savings are in silver to buy that gold 
exchange with their silver; without which gold exchange they 
cannot buy our goods !** 

I have always believed that a right and a permanent settle- 
ment of the Silver Problem is incomparably the most important 
of all the many problems which have perplexed contemporary 
thought. ‘Of all human agencies,’ said Wolowski, ‘money is 
that one which costs the least for the work it performs.’ That 
silver ‘ the normal money of mankind,’ the metal which from 
the time of the discovery of America predominated in the world’s 
currencies, should have been discarded in 1873 just at the very 
time it was doing that perfect exchange and ‘ parachute’ work I 
have pointed out—verily we may say with Oxenstiern ‘quam 
parva sapientia mundus regitur!’ But Wolowski is only right in 
this appreciation of good money. The degradation of silver; its 
turbulent and inexplicable exchange spasms when subjected to 
legislative proscription ; the fact that on every Bourse where legal 
tender silver was in control after 1873 a gold premium of from 
20 to 65 per cent. had emerged—it was this that constituted the 
real Yellow Peril to which we in the West had so fatally exposed 
ourselves. In 1915 London’s exchange with New York had fallen 
about 6 per cent. ‘The City’ and the City editors were frantic 
with apprehension. How, they asked, could England purchase 


4 T reproduce the following lines from my paper ‘The Indian Commission 
and Silver’ in The Nineteenth Century and After for November 1913 : 

‘Tael exchange 3s. 7d. in August 1907 is found in December 1908 to be 
2s. 5d.; a convulsion this which, in reply to a circular from the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, the United States Consuls in the Far East describe in 
terminology almost seismic, ‘business. paralysed.’ ‘Trade has become a mere 
matter of speculation in exchange ’—this from Newchwang. Mr. Roger Greene, 
Consul at Dalny, includes in his valuable report to Secretary of State Root the 
following brief table: 

DALNY VALUE OF IMPORTS. 
Cotton Goods Flour Exchange 
March Quarter, 1907 . ; : . $709,969 $301,123 57 
December Quarter, 1907 . E . 204,904 73,969 47 
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America’s products if it required 6 per cent. more sovereigns to 
buy dollars than at the rate of exchange (4.86) we had become 
accustomed to! Learned Commissioners went to New York to 
borrow 100,000,000/. to fling into this Curtian gulf. We who 
had for thirty years preached amid jeers and to deaf ears that not 
a 6 per cent. but a 60 per cent. premium on gold in all the ports 
of Asia had made it impossible for England to export to Asia— 
we indeed smiled grimly at the newly discovered importance in 
the Bank parlours attributed to steady exchanges. 

Before I conclude an article on perhaps the most dismal 
section of the ‘dismal science,’ let me thankfully and hopefully 
reflect that but three years ago the man here who had misgivings 
as to ‘Free Trade’ was just asking for a strait-waistcoat. And 
just as the Free Traders are already the most discredited pedants 
of all time, so also those who would still subsidise through cheap 
and cheaper silver every export from Asia, and sweat white labour 
under yellow overseers in order to secure ‘ cheapness,’ these too 
will, and in this generation, be gibbeted on the contempt of their 
fellow-men. 

When in 1897 the two Great Republics, the United States and 
France, culminated the admirable efforts of the Wolcott Com- 
mission with an offer that fairly took our breath away—nametly 
to reopen their Mints to the free coinage of silver at the old French 
ratio of 154 to 1, England’s only contribution to the monetary 
pact to be free coinage for the rupee; when this proposal, so 
welcome to Lord Salisbury and his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, was vetoed by that Simla trinity of 
financial experts, Lord Elgin, Sir George White, and Sir James 
Westland, M. Meline, the French Premier, concluded his apologia 
for Great Britain in the Chamber of Deputies with these words : 


About this matter I consider that we have done our duty, for I am not 
accustomed when in power to abandon the convictions which I have always 
upheld. This year we were offered the opportunity of joining the United 
States in a diplomatic effort to induce a neighbouring country to assist in 
measures looking to a re-establishment of a fixed relation between silver 
and gold, and we made the effort! We did not demand of Great Britain 
the free coinage of silver which does not seem to be indispensable; but we 
asked for a concert of measures calculated to establish the fixed relation 
and thas to terminate the monetary anarchy which now reigns in the world 
and which convulses international trade. 

I do not hesitate to say that we have failed. I do not, however, regret 
the step ; it was a wise step, and its results will show hereafter. For I am 
convinced that a day is near when the force of circumstances will compel 
the nations of Europe to face the problem and solve it. I hope that until 
that day dawns humanity will not have suffered from the vacillations which 
continually postpone the decision of so important a question. 


MoRETON FREWEN. 
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RELIGION UNDER REPAIR: 
4 REPLY TO PROFESSOR LINDSAY 


ENDEAVOURING to frame a crushing ‘rejoinder’ to the article 
under the above heading in the September issue of this Review, 
Professor Lindsay has provided his readers with so fair a sum- 
mary of its contents that he is entitled to my thanks for bringing 
these afresh to the notice of any among them who may have 
overlooked their first presentation. But in failing to appreciate 
their importance he shows clearly how minds untrained in the 
study of Nature’s super-physical mysteries are embarrassed with 
prepossessions partly derived from medieval theology and partly 
from materialistic habits of thought prevalent in the last century. 
Current thinking meanwhile has been deeply coloured by the 
recognition of some capacities of human consciousness that trans- 
cend the physical senses. There are still many amongst us who 
resent subtle discoveries outrunning their own experience. What 
they can’t understand they refuse to believe, and must be left in 
the rear of mental progress. But for those who do not protect 
their opinions by carefully guarding their ignorance, some broad 
convictions, at all events, are gathering strength. 

Foremost among these is the certainty that there are avenues 
to perception over and above those provided by the physical 
senses. If anyone now denies the possibility of clairvoyance, he 
does not express an opinion; he merely shows himself unac- 
quainted with certain developments of scientific research. Again, 
while crowds of blatant assailants abuse the multitudes who 
know that they have touch with conditions of human life following 
on the change called death, disbelief in that matter where it exists 
is merely due to ignorance of the work done in that department 
of research. Those who challenge either of the statements just 
made are not entitled to attack a writer who takes them for 
granted. The literature dealing with them is abundant. No 
one addressing intelligent hearers concerning any fresh develop- 
ment of super-physical research can be fairly called on to waste 
his time in going afresh over the rudimentary discoveries of fifty 
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years ago. A modern chemist writing about the atomic weight 
of thorium-lead does not include in his essay an elaborate argument 
to show that the measurement of atomic weight is possible. 

The stream of criticism Professor Lindsay directs against my 
exposition of lately expanded teaching concerning human and 
super-human evolution may be partly summed up in the question 
‘How do you know?’ expressed in various phrases few of which 
offend good taste in their form. But the answer‘is embodied 
in the various books I have written in the last thirty odd years 
and I should want all the pages of this Review—not merely a 
modest share—to set it forth again in detail. I will summarise it 
briefly, recognising this as by far the most important question 
that can be put by anyone meeting with the later results of occult 
research before having grown familiar with the earlier achieve- 
ments of that great undertaking. But in the first instance I am 
tempted to deal with some amusing objections levelled by the 
Professor against various ‘assumptions’ I have ventured to put 
forward as in no need of elaborate proof. 

My remark that occult research anticipated many of the 
‘conclusions arising from the discovery of radium ’ is twisted into 
a statement that it anticipated the discovery of radium, and 
treated with sarcasm accordingly. The fact, as I stated it, is 
simply indisputable to anyone who will take the trouble to read 
the book I referred to, Occult Chemistry, and observe the date 
of its publication. It is obviously impossible to repeat the con- 
tents of that book here: It will be found deeply significant for 
all persons interested in chemical science. 

Pantheism! There is some resemblance between the true 
doctrine and the speculation going by that name, just as there 
is some resemblance between metempsychosis and reincarnation. 
But also all the difference that there is between a lump of gold- 
bearing quartz and a finished gold coin. Spinoza’s pantheism 
absorbed God in Nature and left no God behind. Occult pan- 
theism recognises Nature as an emanation of God, but also recog- 
nises the infinite, supreme, Divine incomprehensible Being of 
omnipotent consciousness which is God, as losing nothing by its 
infusion into matter. This occult pantheism includes Deism 
while clearing that conception of its limitations. It is true that 
almost all the finished mental products of modern occult research 
have been crudely anticipated in a great many early philosophies 
and scriptures. The splendour of their modern presentation is 
due to the extraction of the interior truth from the rough ore— 
its re-statement in terms of Western scientific thinking. That is 
the answer to the objection that my ‘theory is as old as 
Gnosticism,’ and to the somewhat inane charge that ‘my pre- 
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tensions to unfold a new and satisfying cosmic world-view are 
simply ridiculous.’ That which is ridiculous is the suggestion 
that in its present form—with modern scientific precision and 
detail—it can be found either in Gnostic writings or even in 
Sanscrit Upanishads—with which by the way our Professor may 
not be intimately acquainted as he refers vaguely to ‘ Hindoo 
philosophy.’ That phrase might be paralleled by a Hindoo who 
should refer to ‘the European language’ as though there were 
only one. It may be in a certain sense true that ‘there is nothing 
new under the Sun,’ but-as time goes on old ideas get sometimes 
so embellished by advancing knowledge that they seem the pro- 
duct of a new revelation. That is emphatically true of the 
cosmology developed now by students of what—for want of any 
better term—I have called the Higher Occultism. 
Reincarnation! Our Professor thinks it ‘has never found 
favour in the West.’ I think it is commanding the assent of all 
intelligent people—whenever it is understood. Unhappily it is 
very widely misunderstood—as by our Professor, obviously, when 
he describes it as a paralysing doctrine of which fatalism is the 
natural outcome. The natural outcome is exactly the reverse 
because it shows each life in turn the expression of causes set 
in motion by the free-will of the Ego in former lives. Again com- 
plete explanation of the real doctrine would claim very many of 
these pages. That doctrine is fairly set forth in my own published 
writings, but I do not feel entitled to advertise them here. If 
anyone thinks, along necessitarian lines, that acts in each life are 
inevitable and therefore, as causes, encouraging fatalism, the 
answer is, firstly, a contradiction of the assumption arising from 
our knowledge of the way Karma is adjusted by the Elemental 
agents of the Lipika! I use technical phraseology for the 
moment, to hint that in dealing with the Higher Occultism I am 
skirting the confines of an elaborate science. The words used 
above will have a definite meaning for every Theosophical student 
and will, I venture to think, be quite destitute of meaning for the 
Professor. Secondly the reason why reincarnation provides for 
intellectual moral and spiritual growth and expansion is to be 
discerned in the fact, so ill-understood by the materialistic science 
of the last century, that Thought is a force. Again that is a 
statement that people ignorant of all that has been done in psychic 
research during the last quarter of the last century will not under- 
stand, and therefore will foolishly deny. The influence of thought 
on future incarnations has been elaborately traced in my own and 
other current books. In truth it determines their course. And 
when understood, reincarnation becomes not only acceptable but 
the only thinkable method of carrying on human evolution. Some 
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people are frightened of it because they foolishly imagine that 
it means their own individuality and consciousness immersed in 
a baby form and miserable in such a condition. Their conscious- 
ness during the baby period will be on a higher plane in another 
vehicle. They will not enter their new bodies till these are 
mature far beyond the stage of the nursery.. How can I convey 
a glimmer of the truth in a few words? The spiritual entity of 
an advanced representative of a highly civilised race may be older 
than this world. His or her incarnate personality, in any given 
case, may be only a partial incarnation. There is a Higher Self, 
the part of the whole self, on a spiritual plane all the while. 
Clairvoyants, adequately endowed, can see the law at work. 
Mesmeric practice will often enable one to get touch through a 
personality with his or her Higher Self, and thus not merely verify . 
its existence but acquire voluminous information concerning the 
conditions of the super-physical realms of consciousness belonging 
to this world. These become so familiar to the qualified occult 
investigator, that current discussions as to whether they do really 
exist or not are more ludicrous in his sight than the outsider who 
never concerns himself with such inquiries can easily imagine. 
And students of occultism will be even more amused by the 
Professor’s criticism to the effect that their studies throw ‘no 
light on the problems of life and consciousness.’ Their literature 
is saturated with ethical teaching of an exalted order, which bears 
on every imaginable problem of life and consciousness. Some 
Theosophical writers indeed are so dominated by the thought that 
nothing matters except the cultivation of the loftiest moral 
virtues, that they are less interested in the knowledge concerning 
the previously hidden mysteries of Nature which it has been my 
special business to unveil as far as possible. To say that the 
Higher Occultism, which embraces or includes Theosophy, does 
not concern itself with moral problems, would be like saying that 
the branch of science called Physics does not concern itself with 
electrical phenomena. 

So now let me turn to the supremely important question Pro- 
fessor Lindsay puts impressively—with reference to a statement 
I made about Venus and Mercury—‘ How does he know?’ Quite 
unconsciously he answers his own question when, intending to 
be satirical, he says: ‘ Mr. Sinnett would appear to have sources 
of information not generally available.’ Precisely so. I first 
came into touch with those sources of information in the year 
1879, and a year or two later wrote a book, The Occult World, 
fully detailing the circumstances under which I obtained that 
touch, and some of the intellectual results that ensued from it. 
That touch has been maintained to the present day, and it is 
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hugely important that the consequent authenticity of Theosophical 
and Occult teaching should be properly appreciated. Explanation 
of the reasons which led many of us to trust them in the beginning, 
and of experiences confirming that trust in later years, is thus 
due not so much to any casual critic exhibiting hostile incredulity 
as to the ever-increasing multitudes who are sympathetically 
attracted to occult teaching on its own inherent merits. Already 
the Theosophical Society, which does not by any means exhaus- 
tively comprehend the vast movement of Theosophical thought, 
numbers—according to last year’s general report—989 distinct 
branches or ‘ Lodges’ all over the world, with 26,280 members, 
leaving ‘enemy countries’ out of account. In the interest of 
these—now constituting the second generation of Theosophical 
_ members, for I am almost the only survivor of quite the first 
generation—as well as in the interest of the far larger numbers 
who will assuredly appreciate Theosophical teaching as time goes 
on—it is supremely desirable that the actuality and nature of 
that ‘Occult World’ described (very imperfectly) in my first 
book should be correctly realised. All knowledge on which our 
welfare depends must be constantly brought up to date. A con- 
viction once definitely and justly established in the mind 
ought never to fade, but for many people such convictions require 
to be refreshed from time to time. So in reply to an inquiry 
which on its own merits alone need not perhaps have claimed 
very earnest treatment, but may have a dull, wide echo if undealt 
with, I shall venture to expfain once more ‘how I know’ and 
what are my sources of information. 

The great developments, as far as they concerned myself, 
began in 1879, and, though the Professor thinks that Mme. 
Blavatsky and the Mahatmas are a little démodés, the events 
of that period paved the way for supremely important results. 
As anyone who will read my first book will see, Mme. Blavatsky 
exercised abnormal powers. It is futile to suggest that later on 
she was accused of practising imposture. These accusations 
related to events occurring long after I left India. They are 
scorned by the multitudes who still reverence her memory, but it 
is not my business to deal with them. The record of her magical 
doings which I put forward has never been challenged. Nor can 
it be challenged except on the hypothesis that I am not telling 
the truth. If things occurred under the circumstances I describe, 
no possible theory can be framed to account for them except the 
theory that she exercised power over forces of nature as yet 
unknown to science, producing effects that were a defiance of con- 
ventional beliefs relating to the natural laws governing matter. 
No critics of my story accuse me of intentional falsehood. They 
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would be laughed at by the large number who know me if they 
did. They may accuse me of having been deceived, but that 
accusation falls to the ground for all who read my records, because, 
if things happened as I describe them, there was no room for 
deception. That position could only be established afresh by a 
tedious recapitulation of definite occurrences, and it is useless 
for critics to assail it unless they will refer to the original state- 
ments and show how under the circumstances there was room for 
imposture. For the moment I must be content to repeat that 
such showing is impossible. I was far more deeply interested 
at the time than anyone can be now, in eliminating from the 
experiments I made all possibility of fraud. 

Anyhow the result was that I came to know that Mme. 
Blavatsky exercised, or was the agent through whom were exer- 
cised, super-normal powers. That made me inclined to listen to 
her statement as to how such powers were obtained. The state- 
ment was to the effect that they were a relatively feeble reflection 
of mightier powers and wider knowledge possessed by certain 
men whom she had personally known—members of a great 
Brotherhood representing a higher stage of human evolution than 
had been attained by the foremost even of those representing the 
progress of scientific knowledge in the open world at large. 

This statement, though striking and impressive, did not seem 
to me incredible. Why should human perfectibility after crossing 
such gulfs as those which separate our greatest exponents of 
intellectual evolution—Faraday, Newton, Copernicus, Pythagoras, 
etc., etc.—from the man in the street (not to speak of the savage), 
why should it stop short at the stage represented by the names 
quoted? Nor was any mental difficulty involved in the idea that 
still loftier stages had to do with knowledge—and powers ensuing 
from it—that could not desirably be diffused through the world 
at large in its present stage of development. That is obvious, and 
it accounted for the reserve and seclusion of the advanced 
* Masters of Wisdom’ or, to use the favourite Eastern term, ‘ the 
Mahatmas.’ When I began to write about them, shallow-minded 
readers fastened on a story which lent itself to derision, while 
more intelligent listeners in large numbers began to think 
seriously of ‘ Theosophy,’ the comprehensive term assigned to the 
new views of natural philosophy opening out before us. 

Satisfied myself (to go back to the beginning) that the 
exponents of the higher knowledge must exist, I was eager to get 
into touch with them—and succeeded. First a protracted corre- 
spondence began. How did letters pass between myself and 
unknown correspondents, in Himalayan seclusion? By that 
time I knew (see The Occult World) that occult power could 
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transport physical objects through space. I foundthat*the 
‘Master’ could ‘take’ my letters by means unfamiliar to the 
post, could give me the answers in strange and unexpected ways. 
But the ‘ wonder ’ of this grew gradually subordinate to the impor- 
tance of the communications themselves. Moreover it was 
eclipsed by personal experiences of a super-normal character that 
put me in closer touch with the Occult World than that estab- 
lished by the’correspondence. I am now merely sketching the 
course of events. To describe them in detail would mean re- 
writing some of my books, but the sketch will at any rate suggest 
the nature of those ‘sources of information’ which are within 
my reach, though ‘not generally available.’ And a moment’s 
reflection will show how reasonable it is to believe that the 
‘Masters’ (to use the Western equivalent for the Indian word 
Mahatma) are able, if willing, to give such information concerning 
the other planets of the Solar System and its general design as 
that which I made use of in my former article’ for this Review, 
and in many books. Common knowledge here amongst us relating 
to the capacities of our own clairvoyants (though there are people 
claiming to be cultured who remain absolutely ignorant of them) 
shows us the way in which senses finer than the familiar five 
will reveal what is going on at great physical distances. Deve- 
loped by Masters of super-physical science is it surprising that 
they should reach out to other worlds of our system? 

Again, amongst us everyone following the progress of modern 
psychic research will know that it is possible for the consciousness 
(Soul, Ego, call it what you like) to pass out of the physical body 
for a time during life, to bid a conscious good-bye to the physical 
body left asleep, and roam the spaces of the ‘ astral’ world imme- 
diately around us, bringing back recollection of such excursions 
when resuming the use of the physical body. And during such 
excursions it may be possible, for those permitted, to have speech 
with Masters, as well as with lesser human entities who have 
gone through the change called death, and thus learn lessons of 
priceless interest. , 

There are indeed other ways of gathering in such teaching, 
and these have been to some extent at my service since the far- 


_ away days of the beginning that I have been describing, up to 


the present time. I am now in a position to deal, much more 
definitely than then, with the functions of the Masters in con- 
nexion with the government of the world and of the stupendous 
Divine hierarchy to which they belong. 
Vast numbers among us are ripe now to appreciate this 
revelation, though other vast numbers are stil] intellectually 
1 See Nineteenth Century and After, September 1917, pp. 536, 537. 
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cramped by conventional prejudice from which they cannot 
escape, and it is to those thus ripe that I venture to address what 
remains to be said, rather than to assailants impatient with the 
disturbance of their cherished limitations. 

The condition described as Mastership can only be attained by 
the sanction of still higher authority, when the moral and spiritual 
evolution of the being in question has reached a condition which 
I have described in an earlier writing as follows : 


When he is in a position to survey the whole process on which the human 
family is launched, from its beginning in the remote past to its conclusion 
in the almost immeasurably distant future; when all the natural laws 
and forces which play round it lie within his comprehension and grasp, 
whether they are operative on the physical plane with its wonderful com- 
plexity of molecules and forces, or on those other planes invisible to 
ordinary sight which interpenetrate it or surround it and are more 
bewildering in their complexity still; when all the myriad enigmas of 
good and evil, of sin and sorrow, and hope, are resolved into intelligible 
meaning, and neither the earth below, nor the heavens above, nor life, 
nor death, hold any riddles from his understanding, the Adept is qualified 
to attain the final rank in the vast concatenation of progress we have been 
surveying. 


Concurrently with the advance in knowledge and power thus 
suggested, the Master has been correctly described by another 
writer as necessarily endowed with ‘perfect compassion, an 
absolutely selfless devotion to the welfare of all sentient beings, 
and a boundless love and fellow-feeling for them all.’ It has 
been my privilege in recent years to pick up some bits of infor- 
mation concerning former lives of some among the great Masters, 
and these have illustrated what the writer just quoted meant by 
absolute selflessness, in a way that has thrilled me with emotion, 
though on the higher level self-sacrifice is taken as a matter of 
course. How, it may be asked, can a being on the Master’s 
level be in a position to incur self-sacrifice? If his body is 
menaced by injury or destruction, he can quit it at will and 
assume a new incarnation if he chooses. Undoubtedly; but 
though he may have been doing that at intervals (very protracted 
intervals) for a long series of ages, he may sometimes as a definite 
duty, to fulfil some peculiar purpose, take quite a humble or 
commonplace incarnation in the ordinary world. He will never 
in such cases be known as a Master in the ordinary world, but 
he may for reasons connected with the welfare of other people 
choose to remain with them and die, even a painful death in the 
ordinary way, though he might had he chosen have slipped out 
of the body without incurring the least inconvenience, or, as 
Apollonius of Tyana is said to have done when before Domitian, 
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vanish from sight and remove himself from danger by occult 
means. Nor indeed does the mere exchange of one body for 
another mean any trouble for the Adept of Master rank. He can 
keep any one going for periods measured in centuries that dazzle 
our imagination, but in the course of ages may find it convenient 
to take new ones from time to time. And this thought alone is 
one which will help to dissipate the erroneous notion prevalent 
in the beginning of the Theosophical movement, to the effect 
that there was something especially Eastern in the higher Adept- 
ship. The Master of Occultism is bound by no limitations of 
nationality, will be sometimes in an Eastern, as often in a Western 
incarnation. He belongs to the World! not to any single section 
of its people, however large that section may be. 

The main idea in relation to the Masters that I want to 
enforce is this: they belong to the Divine Hierarchy that pre- 
sides over the evolution of mankind, and as regards their work 
in guiding human progress, as definitely as they are able, are 
absolutely at one, in thought and intention, with the still higher 
agents in that sublime hierarchy. They may not always find it 
possible to steer humanity exactly as they would wish. We, in 
this life, collectively constitute a craft that often fails to answer 
to the helm. And, as I endeavoured to explain in a former 
article entitled ‘Our Unseen Enemies and Allies,’? we are 
terribly mixed up with inimical agencies bent upon interfering 
with the Divine purpose at every available opportunity. If it 
were not for the ceaseless, untiring efforts of our unknown pro- 
tectors to shield us from the consequences of such attacks, the 
civilisation of the world, the further evolution of the whole human 
race indeed, would be utterly wrecked. 

For various reasons it is highly desirable that the world should 
understand this. The services the Masters render us, in har- 
mony with the influence of the whole hierarchy to which they 
belong, would be rendered just as zealously, however ignorant we 
might be of the benefits conferred upon us. Divine agents do 
not work for reward. But if the matter is rightly understood it 
will be seen that we are the people who would be richly rewarded, 
if we became cognisant of the benefits conferred, and were, so to 
speak, grateful accordingly. It is true, indeed, that if such 
gratitude were widely felt and associated with clear comprehen- 
sion of the way in which our Elder Brethren, the Unseen Masters, 
are struggling on super-physical planes with the Powers of Evil 
on our behalf, they would in a certain degree be strengthened in 
the struggle they are carrying on. Success does not depend on 
such reinforcement of strength ; that is certain and assured, but 

? See Nineteenth Century and After, October 1915. 
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the duration of the struggle, on which the duration of the War 
depends, might be to some extent affected in the way above 
described. 

Meanwhile the more subtle reward we should secure by grate- 
fully appreciating the protection afforded us has to do with a 
law of Nature familiar to the occultist and of growing importance 
to humanity as evolution proceeds. Spiritual help of the kind 
affecting the spiritual welfare and progress of each human unit 
can only. be rendered by higher beings in response to aspiration 
from the level of this life. We must look up, in order that they 
may look down, in the manner affecting individual progress. The 
progress of the world collectively will go on anyhow, when the 
terrible crisis through which it is passing is over, because some 
of us will assuredly be looking up, and these in the course of time 
will drag on the rest. In that way the evolution and progress 
of the race as a whole is provided for, but it will be appreciably 
accelerated if those who look up, in the way described, become 
appreciably more numerous than the mere laws of average would 
ensure. And the acceleration of progress as regards the upward- 
lookers themselves might be more remarkable than they can 
readily imagine. Not indeed that such a spiritually selfish motive 
ought to be mainly operative in bringing about the state of feeling 
that should prevail. From the point of view of the mere occult 
student on this plane of life it is disgusting that the great multi- 
tude around us should be, so to speak, sopping up the benefits 
conferred upon them by the Masters collectively and failing even 
to feel decently thankful. Any Master who may take cognisance 
of this that I am writing would, I fancy, laugh at the notion that 
they could be supposed to want gratitude, but none the less all 
that I have written above holds good, and anyhow I know that 
they are eager to help all who are ready to be helped, and there- 
fore are more than pleased when such help is consciously invoked. 
At earlier stages of the world’s growth they had to remain con- 
cealed. The stake and the torture chambers of the Church 
awaited those who tried to proclaim any faith nobler than that 
of the priests. The Masters had to bide their time. But their 
time hasnow come. The world is ripe to have its religious thought 
levelled up to. harmonise with the sublime realities of Divine 
government, and the dangers of allowing spiritual truth to be 
set free from medieval corruption have at last become negligible. 

A good deal in advance of the modern occult development a 
book called A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 
published fifty years ago, gave out some information about 
alchemy (the occultism of the Middle Ages) that some devotees of 
that study at the time thought dangerously frank. The author 
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answers the criticism by anticipation in words which I will leave 
in conclusion, as applicable also to such explanations as it has 
been my privilege to put forward. 


If we have been free in our expositions the spirit was not the more 
reckless, but because the thresholds of ignorance are already overpast. 

. They are all now incredulous-who were formerly dreaded in their 
belief, and under that safe guardianship we leave them happily supine in 
the conviction that our conduct will neither be attractive nor intelligible, 
much less practically useful, to the profane multitude of mankind. 


A. P. SINNETT. 








1917 


THE STORY OF THE DECLARATION 
OF PARIS 


I believe if the country had known the terms you were about to con- 
clude, and the Declaration you were about to sign, an indignant protest 
would have been made against the betrayal of the national interests.— 
Tue Ear. or Dezsy, in the House of Lords, 22 May, 1856. 


THE story of the Declaration of Paris is as little known as the 
story of the Armed Neutralities which I have lately told.* It 
comes as an anti-climax, reversing everything that was said, 
stultifying everything that was done, during sixty years of strenu- 
ous warfare. No one has been at pains to record fully what men 
said and thought at the time ; yet, without doubt, a wave of deep 
but inarticulate indignation passed through the country, which, 
though it failed to achieve anytning, cannot have been less intense 
than that which in our own days stirred England over the Declara- 
tion of London. It is said that the Sun appeared black-bordered, 
mourning for our lost supremacy at sea. 

The belief that the fate of England was put in jeopardy does 
not link up with the jejune sentences in which the historians 
dismiss the subject. The vista of repellent technicalities conjured 
up by the formula ‘free ships free goods’ probably led to avoid- 
ance of discussion. And your sober historian, though he likes a 
purple patch or two of his own stitching, refrains from quoting 
other people’s exuberant speech. He believes that his readers, 
though they do not object to the greatness of England as a fact, 
consider too frequent reference to it bad literary form. The 
speeches of those who defended the faith—Pitt at the beginning, 
Derby in the middle of the nineteenth century, with Canning as 
link between them—abound in that phrase. There was no other 
which could, to their thinking, rivet attention to the issue. ‘ Relics 
of the age of barbarism ’ is the epithet the ‘ Intellectuals ’ thought 
appropriate for the principles of that faith, whose foundations 
were laid in the days when giants ruled, and giants fought for, 
England. 

The biographers are just as bad. It is hardly conceivable that 
in that epistolary age the men who took a leading part in bring- 
ing about the Declaration of Paris did not talk about their achieve- 

2 In the April, July, and September numbers of this Review, entitled 
‘Sea-Power and the Armed Neutralities.’ 
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ment in their letters; but there is little in Lord Palmerston’s 
Life by Mr. Evelyn Ashley, next to nothing in Lord Clarendon’s 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Lord Derby called the Declaration the ‘ Humiliating Clarendon 
Capitulation.’ It is a fact that it was joyfully received—salué 
avec jote—by the neutrals as ‘an act of justice and reparation.’ 
It is a fact that British Ministers confessed to the French Govern- 
ment that they could not abandon en face du pays the ancient 
principles of English maritime law. No wonder that the protocols 
of the last two sittings of the Congress are so bald. No wonder 
that no Blue-book containing the despatches was ever issued. 
Strangest fact of all, no official copy of the Declaration exists 
except in the protocols to which it was an annexe. 

The criticism of that day, which has survived to this, was that 
Lord Clarendon had acted without authority. ‘ We all supposed,’ 
said Lord John Russell, in 1862, ‘he had gone to Paris with a 
view to peace with Russia ; no notice was given to people or Parlia- 
ment that such a question would be discussed.’ But not even the 
most wilful of plenipotentiaries would have ventured on such a 
step without approval ; in due course I will set out the despatch 
giving him authority to sign. It is quite another matter for Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley to write that it is desirable to record the fact of 
the policy having been ‘deliberately adopted by the English 
Cabinet for what they considered good and sufficient reasons.’ 
Those ‘ good and sufficient reasons’ have never been made public. 
A few of the original documents are preserved in the Public Record 
Office, but they are not in them. These do, however, contain 
some fragments of interesting information from which, like Seeley 
his Dragons of the Air, I have partly reconstructed this Dragon of 
Hypocrisy which fed upon the vitals of England’s sea-power. And 
good fortune has enabled me to clothe the skeleton with real facts ; 
for M. Drouyn de Lhuys, in 1868, read a Mémoire before the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques in Paris, in which he 
gave a full account of the negotiations conducted by him with the 
British Government in 1854, which led to the declaration to the 
neutrals at the beginning of the war, the forerunner of the 
Declaration in 1856. A friend has rescued from oblivion what 
appears to be the last available copy of this valuable pamphlet 
outside the Bibliothéque Nationale. From this many reasons 
appear why the French Government pressed the Cabinet to accept 
the new doctrines during the war, but none which justified their 
permanent adoption of them when the war was over. 

To the story thus compiled I have added many details culled 
from the debates in Parliament. The speeches are dull, tedious 
reading ; but they throw light on the commercial difficulties which 
beset the Government during the Crimean War, which have a 
curious affinity with the problems of to-day. Two speeches alone 
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stand out as worthy to be had in memory—Lord Derby’s in 1856, 
and John Bright’s in 1862; an opinion which will relieve me of 
the charge of political bias when I ask this question—How comes 
it that the Party which professed to have the monopoly of 
advanced and intellectual thought led the country into such a 
blind alley? 

Of the despatches one is of especial importance; from Lord 
Palmerston to Lord Clarendon making important alterations in 
the draft of the Declaration as it was sent home for approval.” 
The terms of the despatch suggest that the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary were diametrically opposed as to the 
meaning of the Declaration. Lord Palmerston never intended 
that it should effect a permanent alteration in the Law of Nations : 
never consented to such an alteration : never believed it had been 
made. 

From the other facts it seems clear that at Paris Lord Cowley 
and Lord Clarendon read the history of England upside down. 
A harsh judgment, but one which will I believe be concurred in 
by all who read the story. Be it sdid, however, in arrest, that 
Parliament, as represented by Party, supported them, and 
applauding, consented to the veil being drawn over the greatness 
of England. Truly Lord Clarendon and his like were as the man 
who owns a Venus, but drapes it for decency’s sake from the eyes 
of the vulgar. Proh pudor! The greatness of England also rose 
from the sea, but these prude fellows have draped her shape- 
liness. 

In the days which are near at hand our minds are at last to 
be cleared of ‘cants and formulas,’ and from the influencé of 
their ‘ twin-sister, Sentimentalism.’ Who cannot look the story 
of England in the face, let him go and join the blushing Whigs 
in well-merited oblivion. Blemishes there are, because the web 
and woof of that story were made by human hands. But the 
veil which the Whigs drew over England’s position in the world 
is just mere rags and tatters. The blurs it has cast on the 
fame of its name shall ‘ passen as a shadwe upon a wal.’ 


I 


‘That the negotiators of the Peace of Paris soared to a height 
to which I could not attain caused me no regret. That peace will 
be regarded in the annals of diplomacy as a masterly example 
of how to reverse the effects of war and obtain for the future the 
very opposite of what a Treaty is intended to secure.’ Thus 
Count Beust in his Memoirs; and he quotes Baron Bourqueney’s 


2 My friend Mr. G. W. T. Omond came across this despatch in the Public 
Record Office, and very courteously drew my attention to it. It contains the 
authority to Lord Clarendon to sign the Declaration. It will be printed in 
the next article. 
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remark, ‘Quand vous lisez ce Traité, vous vous demandez quel 
.est le vaincu, quel est le vainqueur?’ 

‘I accept this peace,’ said Lord Derby in the House of Lords, 
‘as I believe the country accepts it, without enthusiasm, but 


without opposition.’ 
The French were eager for peace, says Mr. Evelyn Ashley : 


the Emperor himself was swayed by Count Walewski’s many Russiah 
affinities ; he was horrified by the daily accounts of the privations endured 
by his army in the Crimea, and he was absorbed in a domestic event which 
had given him an heir, whom he was anxious to christen amid the rejoic- 
ings for peace. He was, therefore, only thinking how to faire le généreux 
towards the Czar, whom he would gladly have conciliated now that his 
position in Europe was secure. 


Faire le généreux pervades every protocol of the Congress. 
It was inevitable that the same spirit, extended to the world at 
large, should influence its closing meetings, when the annexe to 
the Treaty—the Declaration of Paris—was agreed to. One reads 
with sheer amazement how the British plenipotentiaries gave 
with wide-open arms what the nations of Europe had for so long 
desired, but hardly dared hope ever to receive. It was all done 
in the best plenipotentiary manner. No one more adept in the 
use of the language appropriate to ‘ the protocol’ than the Earl 
of Clarendon; not even Count Walewski, past-master of the 
felicitous phrase, with that most skilful of diplomatists, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, behind him. 

Sixty years of criticism has not succeeded in withering the 
belief of the credulous in the virtues of the Declaration ; custom 
has staled the abuse which has been heaped upon it. Never has 
critical acumen been so far-sighted ; never platitude so triumphant. 
Never have the teachings of England’s history been so recklessly 
ignéred, nor the representatives of the people looked on with such 
apathy at the triumph of the peacemonger. Parliament, with 
copious stream of inaccuracy, deliberately allowed her sea-power 
to be mutilated : almost gleefully, in the name of what was called 
‘humanity,’ tolerating the use of the neutral flag to give 
sanctuary to enemy property upon the sea. 

In 1756 England laid down the great rule of belligerency, 
that assistance by neutral ship-owners to the enemy would be 
stopped. In 1856 England, by her plenipotentiaries, assented 
to the maxim which is the negation of that rule, sanctioning the 
most barefaced assistance, ‘free ships free goods.’ A great 
mystery that such a doctrine should find favour with the Govern- 
ment of any country prone to strenuous warfare. A greater mys- 
tery that, unless the story of her wars were clean forgot, any 
English Government should have agreed to it, for it put England 
in the wrong in all her historic contentions, and all her ancient 
adversaries in the right: Frederick the Great and his lawyers : 
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the Dutch, those contentious neutrals of the Seven Years War: 
Catherine and her Confederacy: Paul and his Confederacy : 
Sweden and Denmark, when, deserted by Russia, they tried to 
play the lone hand : and Bonaparte, with his verbose bluster about 
the tyranny of the Mistress of the Seas. And a greater mystery 
still: that the adherents of the new hypocrisy, not content to 
stultify England in her history, must needs proclaim as the highest 
international morality principles by which Bonaparte sought to 
usurp her supremacy on the sea and put this island, this pre- 
sumptuous little island, in her proper place. 

Part of the mystery may probably be explained by a strange 
influence which, as I remember it, pervaded England in the 
*sixties of the nineteenth century : the indefinable glamour of a 
name—‘ Napoleon.’ That most dolorous historian, Mr. Herbert 
Paul, who can find no epithet too strong to describe the Man of 
December, says, sardonically, that at the time of the Crimean 
War England was not her own mistress, but was tied and hound 
not to France, but to the man who had made France his own, 
and that for the purpose of the Tieaty negotiations Lord Palmer- 
ston was as much the Minister of the Emperor as Walewski 
himself. 

The Third Napoleon mantled himself with all the glory of 
the First ; and the recognition, characteristically English, of the 
greatness of the enemy they had vanquished enabled him to 
manufacture the glamour which in this country surrounded the 
name he bore. We seemed to accept the story of our victory in 
@ humble sort of way, which is most uncomfortably reflected 
ina despatch from Lord Cowley to be presently referred to. 

The history of the Declaration of Paris in outline is as follows. 
We were allies with France in a war in which sea-power would 
play an important part, but our views on certain questions affect- 
ing neutrals differed, and uniformity of action was essential. 
Negotiations revealed points of wide divergence, and the question 
had to be decided in a hurry. At the last moment agreement, 
or something like it, was reached, and Declarations® were issued - 
by the Queen and the Emperor in identic terms at the end of 
March 1854, announcing to the neutrals the principles which 
the allies had adopted for the purposes of the war. 

Afin de garantir le commerce des neutres de toute entrave inutile Sa 
Majesté consent, pour le présent, & renoncer & une partie des droits qui 
lui appartiennent comme belligérant, en vertu des droits des gens. . . . 
les vaisseaux de Sa Majesté ne saisiront pas la propriété de 1’ennemi 
chargée & bord d’un batiment neutre & moins que cette propriété ne soit 
contrebande de guerre. 

Sa Majesté ne compte pas revendiquer le droit de confisquer la pro- 


* The use of the word ‘Declaration’ for the documents issued in 1854 and 
@ also for the agreement arrived at in Paris in 1856 is slightly confusing, but 
unavoidable. The extract given in the text is from the French document. 
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priété des neutres, autre que la contrebande de guerre, trouvée & bord des 
batiments ennemis. 


Even the sternest believers in sea-power exercised according 
to the immemorial traditions of England accepted this com- 
promise as inevitable ; but they were assured, not once but many 
times, that the old maritime law had only been waived for the 
purpose of the war. ‘To waive is not to surrender’ said the 
spokesman of Ministers, Sir William Molesworth; and so said 
Mr. Cardwell in 1855. 

Early in 1856 came from the blue sky the news that a Declara- 
tion had been added to the Treaty of Peace by which the prin- 
ciples temporarily adopted had been made permanent. The 
waiver had become a surrender. 

The only attempt at serious defence, made in reply to an 
attack in the House of Lords, was that as we had waived the 
principle of seizing enemy goods on neutral ships at the begin- 
ning of the war we could not refuse to abandon it definitely at 
the peace. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, the apologist, says ‘it was 
evident’ that it could never be revived: that ‘the concessions 
to neutral rights’ once made ‘could never be withdrawn.’ 

If it is ‘ evident,’ then all talk of conversion to the new prin- 
ciple was palpably insincere, and intellectual obliquity is the 
only explanation. The alternatives are very plain: either the 
position which resulted from the concession to expediency ought 
to have been foreseen in 1854, but was not; or it was foreseen, 
and the whole thing was deliberate. Yet concession for the war 
was defensible, as I shall presently show; but Lord Clarendon 
did not take the trouble to explain the position to the House. 
His defence was this, and nothing but this, though it was 
enveloped in a mass of meaningless talk : ‘And now, my Lords, 
let me ask, having once waived these rights, was it possible, or 
was it prudent, for us to return to them?’ And now, let me 
ask, was there no one in the Queen’s Councils, when the question 
was first discussed, with sufficient foresight to put this question, 
‘Having once waived these rights, will it be possible, or will it 
be prudent, for us to return to them? ’ 

After much study of forgotten documents, and wading through 
columns of Hansard, I have come to the conclusion that the 
intention to abandon our maritime principles was deliberately 
formed at the beginning, and not at the end of the Crimean War. 


II 


The neutrals were not the only source of trouble in the war. 
It was bound seriously to affect our own trade with Russia, which 
then reached the figure of thirteen millions annually, all of it 
important, some, such as import of flax seed on which the Irish 
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growers and the English linen manufacturers depended, essen- 
tial. The Government set about to achieve the modern beatitude, 
‘ to introduce a state of things not yet seen in the world, that of 
a military war and a commercial peace.’ The difficulty which 
stood in the way was the law which declared trading with the 
enemy an offence against the State, and many efforts were made 
to evade it. 

Thé question was complicated by the-special feature of the 
Russian trade, that it was in the hands of British merchants. 
It was stated that by the custom of the trade goods were paid 
for at once, and that practically not more than 15 per cent. of 
Russian ownership remained in the entire trade on shipment. 
This was, however, a very imperfect description. British firms 
were established in Russia. These merchants were therefore 
subject to another old doctrine; their continued residence made 
them ‘ enemy traders.’ The doctrine appears harsh, but it is deep- 
rooted in our law of war. One point, however, seems to have 
been overlooked. It is more than probable that the conditions 
of the trade with Russia resulted from the old ‘factory’ system, 
and therefore it differed from foreign trade in general; in its 
origin it had been under the special protection of the Govern- 
ment, and a definite recognition of this might have saved much 
trouble. 

The question was first discussed early in the year 1854 in con- 
nexion with a despatch written by Lord Clarendon to the British 
Consul at Riga, explaining the position of the British merchants ; 
they would by law be treated as enemies, and their property liable 
to seizure even on board neutral vessels. Lord Clarendon justi- 
fied the despatch in Parliament ; he regretted that it should seem 
to have been expressed with ‘ unnecessary curtness or severity,’ 
but one of the merchants had signified his intention of remaining 
in Riga, and he had to be told the consequences. 

Thus we find it stated, in most uncompromising terms, that 
the old practice of seizing enemy property on neutral ships would 
be maintained in the coming war ; and on the 17th of March, only 
eleven days before the Declaration to the neutrals was issued, 
that view was still adhered to, though the possibility of relief was 
held out to the Riga merchants. On that day Lord Clarendon 
stated that ‘at present it was not possible to determine on what 
principle the dispensing power of the Crown would be exercised, 
whether by licences or Orders in Council.’ Being for the first 
time engaged in war with a naval ally, 


it is our duty to be very clear on the principles we are about to adopt, and 
the departure which we shall sanction from our former law and practice, 
before we call on the French Government to adopt these principles and to 
protect British commerce and property in a way that the French might 
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not, in ordinary circumstances, see to be right. We are very nearly in a 
position to determine the principle on which we will allow licences. 

Lord Clarendon took this opportunity of lifting the veil a 
little, to prepare the country for what was really going on at 
Paris : 

With respect to the rights of neutrals, and to letters of marque, I trust 
we are about to set an example of liberality, by which we shall be able to 
show, that so far as it issin our power, it is our intention to mitigate the 

calamities of war, and to act in a manner that shall be consistent with 
the humanity and civilisation of the age. 

‘Lifting the veil’ is never quite satisfactory to the person 
for whose benefit the process is performed. So much depends 
on the intention of the performer, so much on the height to which 
the veil is lifted. Nothing but confusion could have resulted from 
the process in this case. ‘ Calamities of war’ was an inaccurate, 
because overdrawn, description of all the subjects referred to— 
privateering, the difficulties of the British merchants, inter- 

. ference with the ‘ rights’ of neutrals—which clearly had nothing 
in common; and remedies ‘consistent with the humanity and 
civilisation of the age’ were sufficiently vague and catching to 
arouse sympathy without imparting too much information. 

And now Mr. Milner Gibson appears on the scene. He is 
a great theorist, with a sparse smattering of international law. 
Also he appreciates the troubles of the Government and is anxious 
to give them a friendly lead. He asks ‘ whether the Government 
had come to a decision, and whether they would announce that 
decision, whether free ships are to make free goods, and neutral 
flags be respected?’ He is horrified at the Riga despatch ; its 
principle would authorise the boarding and rummaging of every 
United States ship by British officers ‘ to see if they could find 
som, bale or package in which there might be, directly or in- 

directly, a Russian interest.’ He developed his thesis at great 
length on the 17th of March with the most eloquent of common- 
places. It must be obvious to everyone that, after forty years 
of peace, the usages which had been adapted to the last war might 
not be equally adapted now. Opinions had changed; ‘and we 
all know that that mighty power, steam, had been introduced 
since the last war and effected important alterations in maritime 
communications.’ It undoubtedly had, especially in the methods 
of the neutral merchant to evade the belligerent’s watchfulness, 
as Nassau and Matamoros were soon to show. JBut for Mr. 
Milner Gibson the moment seemed favourable to consider whether 
changes might not be made in the principles of international law. 
We were on terms of perfect amity with France and the United 
States, and therefore might probably obtain their consent. to such 
an alteration of the law ‘as would be fitting the times in which 
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we live, and as would give liberal scope for commercial transac- 
tions in time of war’! Probably obtain their consent! Gracious 
Powers! Our consent to this alteration was, and always had 
been, the one thing needful. But now England was to unsling 
the rope-ladder by which she had climbed to her position on the 
sea ! 

After a great deal more talk, during which Mr. Horsfall ‘ could 
not conceive’ how any Government could think otherwise, and 
John Bright perpetrated the ‘ bull’ that ‘the property on board 
neutral ships should be as sacred from the intrusion of cruisers 
as the property of a neutral on shore,’ Lord John Russell re- 
quested the forbearance of the House, because the question was 
being considered, and a document was being prepared which 
required especial care, as France had to be consulted. ‘Though 
the views of the Government are decided, it was necessary to see 
whether they were agreeable to the Government of France.’ The 
Government ‘would have been within their rights in taking this 
point at the beginning instead of at the end of the debate. Too 
much was said, and that much too little. One is tempted to 
wonder whether Mr. Milner Gibson’s insistence on the import- 
ance of ‘free ships free goods’ was not after all a ballon d’essai 
sent up with the approval of the Government. On the 24th of 
March Lord John assured the House that the document would 
be ready ‘ shortly.’ How far it was from being agreed to by 
France will presently be shown. 

But the neutrals were really moving. War was in the air, 
and the eagles of commerce were gathering in the North. Sweden 
was in correspondence with the United States. In December 
1853, Mr. Grey, the Minister at Stockholm, informed Lord 
Clarendon‘ that Baron Stjerneld had said that ‘if England refused 
to admit the principle that the neutral flag protects the mer- 
chandise, before six months were over she would have a war with 
the United States.’ But the States had intimated that Sweden 
must not count on her, as her sympathies were entirely on the 
side of England; she had also refused the Czar’s request to be 
allowed to issue letters of marque to American citizens.‘ 

On the 2nd of January 1854, Sweden and Denmark sent 
identical despatches to England, France, and Russia, containing 
very premature declarations of neutrality, ‘founded on good faith, 
impartiality, and an equal respect for the rights of all the Powers.’ 
This would impose on them certain well-known obligations, and 
would ensure the enjoyment, in their commercial relations with 
the countries at war, of ‘all security and all facilities for their 
vessels as well as for their cargoes.’ The Kings flattered them- 
selves that this would be acknowledged as in conformity with 
the law of nations. This was an echo of the old Leagues of the 


* Stockholm Despatches, 1853-54 
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North ; these old partners intended to insist on the recognition 
of ‘ free ships free goods.’ 

Lord Clarendon might have given the curt reply that note had 
been taken but that a state of war did not exist. What he did 
say, however, was, that he was ‘ glad to express the satisfaction 
with which Her Majesty’s Government had learned the neutral 
policy’ which it was the intention of the two nations to pursue. 
In the House of Lords he said that we had approved the system 
of policy which they proposed to adopt, and that no exception 
had been taken to any part of the communication. 

The foundations of a muddled policy had now been well and 
truly laid. How it was possible to reconcile this answer with 
the contemporaneous Riga despatch it is difficult to see. The 
British merchants in Russia have been threatened with seizure 
of their cargoes even on board neutral ships; the neutrals have 
been told that no exception has been taken to their assertion that 
free ships make free goods. Yet Riga is a Baltic port, and it is 
conceivable that the merchants at Riga might charter Swedish 
vessels to bring their iron and tallow to England and their flax 
seed to Ireland. But we are only at the beginning of the con- 
fusion. The negotiations with our ally France were still more 
incomprehensible. 

I must now set out the only despatches which are to be found 
in the Public Record Office. The first from Lord Cowley, dated 
the 9th of February, must from its language have been the earliest 
in which the question of the neutrals was mentioned. The 
second, dated the 6th of March, would lead one to suppose that 
the question had remained:in abeyance for nearly a month. There 
is also a cable, the 19th of March, from which it appears that 
a declaration from both of the Allies to the neutrals was in 
confemplation. 


Lorp CowLEy TO EARL or CLARENDON. 


150. Paris, Feb. 9, 1854. 
My Loxrp,—I have had some conversation with M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
on the delicate subject of the rights of neutral Powers. It appears that 
some of the smaller States, possibly prompted by Russia, who knows the 
differences of opinion which exist between Great Britain and France on 
the subject of these rights, have either intimated to the French Govern- 
ment their intention to remain neutral, or have asked advice of the French 
Government whether they should declare themselves neutral or not. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys informed me with great frankness and friendliness of 
manner of the language which he had held, and which he had since intro- 
duced into a circular sent to the French Missions abroad. He had strongly 
dissuaded, he said, any of those States from making any declaration of 
neutrality. In the first place they would remain neutral, he observed, 
without declaring themselves to be so. Nine times out of ten a declaration 
of neutrality implied partiality for, and was intended to be favourable 
to one of the belligerents. Secondly, he argued, that it would be a danger- 
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ous proceeding for the smaller States to put forth declarations which might 
provoke counter-declarations on the part of any one of the belligerents. 
If it was hoped to sow dissensions between France and England by raising 
questions on which it was known they were not agreed, the plotters would 
be disappointed, for both nations would know how to regulate their conduct 
in respect of this matter so as not to impede the prosecution of the common 
object which they had in view. Thirdly, the less the smaller Powers put 
forward their opinions on this subject, the more likely was the war to be 
confined to the East. If divisions became apparent among the European 
Powers, if some were tacitly neutral, and others declared themselves to, be 
so, if some put forward one doctrine, and others another, the revolutionary 
party would profit by these dissensions, to advance their own schemes, and 
a war would be kindled of which no one could foresee the end. Whereas 
unanimity on the part of the Western States would confine the seat of war 
to the East. Lastly, it would be impolitic in neutral Powers to make 
declarations, when France, the great champion of the rights of neutrals, 
could not and would not. take part with them. 

It might be argued, M. Drouyn de Lhuys continued, that this language 
had not been held to Sweden and Denmark, but the case was not the same. 
England and France now knew that that declaration had been made partly 
from a desire to escape from the pressure of Russia in a different sense 
upon those two Governments, and it could not be denied further that if 
war broke out, it was more than likely that some of the principal opera- 
tions would be carried on in the Baltic, and consequently in the immediate 
neighbourhood of those countries. 

Nothing could be more amicable than the language with which 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys treated this very difficult question with me, and par- 
ticularly the points on which he thought I might take umbrage. He said 
that the two countries must be mutually forbearing, that France would 
abstain from asserting any principles to which we could not assent, and 
that he was sure that we would not have recourse to measures calculated 
to provoke discussion. He had no doubt that Russia counted upon setting 
the two Governments at variance upon this point, and he had as little 
doubt that she would be disappointed. 

I said that I was sure that Your Lordship would do full justice to the 
frank and loyal manner in which M. Drouyn de Lhuys had expressed him- 
self, and that every precaution would be taken by Your Lordship’s Govern- 
ment to prevent the question of the rights of neutrals becoming a source 
of entanglement to any future operations undertaken by the Governments 
in common. 


Forzren Orrice To Lorp Cow Ley. 

87. Feb. 14, 1854. 

My Lorp,—Her Majesty’s Government have learnt with extreme satis- 
faction, from Your Lordship’s despatch, No. 150, the frank and friendly 
manner in which M. Drouyn de Lhuys has discussed with you a question 
upon which so much difference has existed between the two countries and 
upon which no doubt in various quarters the hope of future dissension 
is founded ; but nothing will more tend to frustrate such expectations than 
the wise and judicious advice given by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to those States 
which have sought the opinion of the French Government respecting their 
neutrality. Her Majesty’s Government approve and confirm the assurances 
which Your Excellency gave to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who may rely that 
upon this particular question, as in all others, no effort on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government will ever be wanting to preserve the perfect harmony 
that now exists between France and England. 
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Lorp CowLey To Eakt or CLARENDON. 
285. Paris, March 6, 1854. 

My Lorp,—Mons. Drouyn de Lhuys mentioned to me, a day or two ago, 
that he had heard that Her Majesty’s Government was occupied, at the 
present moment, in considering the delicate question of the Rights of 
Neutrals, and he expressed the hope that no decisions might be taken, and 
above all, no declarations on the subject published without previous con- 
sultation with the French Government. 

I promised M. Drouyn de Lhuys to inform Your Lordship of his wishes, 
and I could not resist remarking how desirable it was that the friendly 
intercourse so happily subsisting between the two Governments should be 
further cemented by an understanding upon a question on which, until now, 
they had been unfortunately divided. M. Drouyn de Lhuys responded with 
much cordiality to this remark, and it will be for Your Lordship to con- 
sider whether an attempt may not now be made to set this question at rest, 
as far as is in the power of the two Governments, for ever. 















Forr1en Orrice To Lorp CowLey. 
170. March 9, 1854. 
My Lorp,—The subject to which Your Excellency adverts in your 
despatch, No. 285, of 6 March, relative to the rights of neutral flags in 
time of war, is under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
no decision will be taken nor any declaration published without previous 
communication with the French Government. 









TELEGRAM FRoM Lorp CowLry To Foreign OFFIcs. 
(Despatched from Paris, March 19, at 11.55 a.m.) 


Drouyn stated to me yesterday that I should have a copy of the pro- 
posed French Declaration in regard to neutrals this evening. I asked him 
several questions with a view to ascertaining whether there was any hitch. 
The general impression left upon my mind was that the declaration would 
be substantially the same as ours, but that it would be accompanied by a 
Note to Her Majesty’s Government Re the French view of certain 
passages. 










The first despatch is exceedingly perplexing. The neutrals 
were naturally perturbed at the prospect of forty years of peace 
being broken; so perturbed as possibly to justify the unusual 
step of consulting one of the future belligerents, one only of the 
future allies, as to what course they should adopt. But the 
remarks attributed to M. Drouyn de Lhuys are incomprehensible. 
How could a declaration of neutrality by any State become a 
‘dangerous proceeding,’ which might ‘ provoke counter-declar- 
ations’? Why should some States ‘put forward one doctrine, 
and others another’? Sweden and Denmark had in fact ‘ put 
forward one doctrine,’ and we know that Lord Clarendon had 
accepted it without a counter-declaration. But it is the general 
tone of the despatch which is so disconcerting. What did Lord 
Cowley mean by saying that the question of ‘neutral rights’ 
was a vexed question between England and France: that it 
had arrived at the ‘ delicate’ stage: was a question in the dis- 
cussion of which ‘umbrage’ might have been taken ‘by the 
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British Ambassador had M. Drouyn de Lhuys not treated it in 
such ‘a frank and loyal manner’? I do not understand the 
drift of the circumlocution. What authority had Lord Cowley 
for saying that France was known to be ‘the great champion 
of the rights of neutrals’? The historical question was not a 
very difficult one for two diplomatists, equally matched, to discuss 
with ‘great frankness’ and ‘friendliness of manner’ on both 
sides. It was at least forty years old. The old enemies had 
become allies in a common cause. The tablets were clean. But 
to judge by the report of the conversation Lord Cowley seems 
to have read into M. Drouyn’s remarks a little homily on the 
impropriety of England’s conduct in the old wars. ‘On se 
rappelle,’ M. Drouyn wrote in 1868, ‘le prodigieux élan de ces 
jours de résolution énergique, et de cordiale confiance.’ I do not 
believe that he took the occasion to suggest to our Ambassador 
that in the clash of reprisals at the beginning of the century 
Bonaparte was all right and England all wrong. The only 
explanation of this extraordinary despatch is that Lord Cowley 
was afflicted with a guilty conscience, and that he belonged to a 
school of thought, whose existence was then becoming known, 
which held England to have been in the wrong and the neutrals 
in the right in their age-long dispute. 

In the second despatch Lord Cowley exhibits a curious sense 
of detachment, reporting a conversation which occurred ‘a day 
or two ago.’ But the guilty conscience is still clearly at work. 
He had no justification for saying that this question was one on 
which ‘ until now’ the two Governments had been ‘ unfortunately 
divided.” The utmost that history would have warranted would 
have been that ‘in the past’ they had been divided, and he 
should have ‘resisted’ making even that remark. There is, so 
far as I am aware, no correspondence on record to show that the 
question had ever been discussed between England and France 
after 1815; nor is there a record of any protest by France to 
Canning’s re-assertion of our ancient doctrine in 1827, when he 
refused to accept the treaty which had been negotiated by Sir 
Charles Stewart with Brazil, although, as a potential neutral in 
wars still to come, she would had have a perfect right to make one. 

It is amazing to find from M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ Mémoire 
that these despatches completely distort the conversations he had 
with Lord Cowley. They began, as one naturally supposes they 
would begin, ‘ dés les premiers jours de Janvier,’ and M. Drouyn 
then and there laid down the only condition on which the essen- 
tial concerted action in regard to the neutrals was possible. The 
enunciation of absolute -principles must be avoided, ‘car l’oppo- 
sition entre ceux que |’Angleterre maintenait avec une énergie 
traditionnelle, et ceux que nous nous faisions gloire de défendre, 
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était tellement radicale, qu’en les dressant les uns en regard des 
autres, on se condamnait 4 une contradiction sans issue.’ Therefore 
he insisted that neither France nor England could expect the 
other to renounce any fundamental principle of its maritime law. 
A temporary arrangement only was necessary, and what that 
arrangement ought to be he showed clearly. In order to reconcile 
two divergent practices logic required that the most liberal prin- 
ciple should be accepted on either side. England could not ask 
France suddenly to act against neutrals in a manner to which 
she had objected for centuries ; neither could France ask England 
suddenly to adopt the practice of seizing neutral goods on enemy 
ships, for a thousand times she had proclaimed the injustice of 
it, even as France had proclaimed the injustice of seizing enemy 
goods on neutral ships. Therefore each must abandon, for the 
war, the extreme rigour of its law. Agreement on this point come 
to, ‘La France et l’Angleterre se rapprochaient, sans se dédire ; 
leur tolérance n’infligeait aucun blame 4 leurs principes, aucun 
démenti & leurs déclarations antérieures.’ This view was put 
forward officially over and over again : 

Ce mode de transaction, laissant intactes les doctrines, ne heurtait aucun 
principe. 

De cette facon, l’Angleterre et la France réserveraient chacune leur 
doctrine, et leur action se confondrait dans une méme pratique, que l’on 
serait toujours maitre de rendre plus sévére. 


Here was a perfectly logical position lucidly explained. If 
only Lord Clarendon could have got rid of that ulterior design 
which was already forming in his mind, and explained the 
position as lucidly to the country, what a world of trouble would 
have been saved! The conclusion of ‘surrender’ having been 
found to be inevitable from the premiss of ‘waiver,’ as it was 
in fact put before Parliament, it is conceivable that there would 
have been no Declaration of Paris. 

M. Drouyn dealt equally lucidly with the political situation. 
An agreement on this question would prevent theneutrals from 
falling into the arms of Russia : the German States were already 
under her influence, and she had made advances to the United 
States. The Scandinavian States must be treated with great 
care, for their declaration of neutrality was an act of indepen- 
dence towards Russia ‘ which family ties and the events of late 
years rendered very meritorious,’ and which Russia viewed with 
no friendly eyes. Too much rigour in the surveillance of the 
commercial relations between the Scandinavian and Russian ports 
was to be avoided. But, says M. Drouyn, though not insensible 
to these considerations, England contested the conclusions, ‘en 
alléguant |’impossibilité ot serait son gouvernement d’abandonner, 
en face du pays, les régles réputées inviolables de son vieux droit 
maritime.’ . 
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I pass on rapidly to the crucial period, the last fortnight in 
March. On the 14th Lord Cowley submitted a draft declaration 
in which the English Government, reserving the question of right, 
recognised that for the war the neutral flag should cover enemy 
goods, and that neutral goods on enemy ships should be free. 
Three days afterwards Lord Clarendon lifted the veil in the 
manner already described. The draft was not acceptable, and a 
counter-project, prepared by M. Drouyn and Lord Cowley, was 
sent to London. The point to which the French Government 
attached so much importance, the joint declaration, which, 
demonstrating the perfect agreement of the allies, ‘ frapperait 
plus fortement les esprits,’ was still undecided. 

But M. Drouyn’s Mémoire reveals for the first time that 
another difficulty had unexpectedly arisen. The English Govern- 
ment insisted on introducing a prohibition to neutrals from par- 
ticipating in the enemy’s colonial and coasting trades: in other 
words, the ‘ Rule of 1756.’ To this France flatly refused to con- 
sent. She had opposed it in the past, she would oppose it now. 
It was impossible to ask her to seize neutral ships in circum- 
stances which she had always contended gave the belligerent no 
right. The French Minister advanced many arguments against 
the introduction of the rule, and the English Cabinet hesitated, 
realising that separate declarations would become inevitable if 
they insisted. But warlike events do not wait on hesitating 
Ministers ; if they cannot guide them they must follow as best 
they can. The dates become now of great interest. On the 
26th of March M. Drouyn emphasises by telegram the necessity 
for prompt decision. He writes to the Ambassador in London 
that his interviews with Lord Cowley had been devoted to this 
question, and that Lord Clarendon must therefore have been 
kept informed almost daily of these discussions, and could not 
have been surprised at the attitude of the French Government. 
Nevertheless he would make one final effort to reach uniformity ; 
a new draft is sent to London in which an effort had been made 
to assimilate the English views. On the 24th Lord John Russell 
had told the House that the document would be ready ‘shortly.’ 

But cross-purposes were in the ascendant. Yet another pro- 
ject was on its way from London which maintained the provision 
as to the coasting trade; and Lord Cowley was instructed to 
declare that it had been finally adopted by the Cabinet. The 
draft Instructions to the English fleet were also communicated, 
with the intimation that they were on the point of being signed. 
Whereupon M. Drouyn de Lhuys wrote to Count Walewski 
regretting that this draft, by reviving divergent theories, com- 
pelled France to issue a separate declaration, and separate 


Instructions to the French fleet. He hoped that this might not 
3s 2 
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entail grave inconvenience. If it should he could only regret 
the delays experienced in the preparation and communication of 
the different projects. France had given full measure to her 
conciliatory disposition ; it was impossible for her to do more. 

At this point the documents in the Public Record Office reveal 
a sorely perplexed Cabinet. 

On the 25th of March Lord Cowley sent the following telegram 
to London : 
Drouyn presses for a decision on the neutral question. If you agree to 
adhere to the first draft, he will make his declaration as near to it as 
possible, leaving out the coasting trade clause. If you adopt any other 
he begs to have it without loss of time, as he is asked questions on all sides, 
which he avoids answering as yet. 


On Sunday, March 26, at 11 a.m. Lord Clarendon replied : 

We have endeavoured to meet the views of the French Government as 
fas as possible, and I do not think we can make any further changes in 
the draft sent to you last night. I believe the Declaration will not be pub- 
lished before Thursday. 

At 9.30 P.M. on the same day, this second telegram was 
despatched : 





















Further alterations have been made in the Declaration which will be 
satisfactory to France, though we cannot abandon our principle. I will 
send a messenger with it to-morrow. 






This was received in Paris at an early hour on Monday 
morning, the 27th; and on the 28th, the very day on which the 
English Declaration was issued, Lord Cowley ‘was stil] tele- 
graphing : 

It is impossible to get an answer respecting the instructions to naval 
commanders today. Drouyn will say nothing without consulting the 


Minister of Marine, but that part of them restricting neutrals from the 
exercise of the coasting trade will, I fear, not be agreed to. 


War was declared on the 29th of March. 

I cannot unravel the threads of this curious telegraphic story : 
there are too many knots in it. Only two things appear clearly : 
futile firmness alternating with helpless indecision in dealing with 
France; insincerity and double-speaking in dealing with the 
country. It was, and is, generally believed that our practice of 
seizing enemy goods on neutral ships was the stumbling-block to 
agreement with France. The debates in Parliament and Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s speeches all point to it. Lord Clarendon’s lifted 
veil suggests that this was the ‘calamity of war’ to be mitigated, 
and that by abandoning it we were going to act ‘in a manner 
consistent with the humanity and civilisation of the age.’ This 
was the principle we were to waive but not surrender. This the 
principle which once waived could not be resumed. ‘We now learn 
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that the waiver was included in the first draft sent from London. 
This difficulty must have been overcome on the 17th of January, 
when the Scandinavian declaration of neutrality had been 
accepted. The principle which Ministers, even at the last 
moment, refused to abandon, even temporarily, was the pro- 
hibition of the coasting trade to the neutrals. This was the 
change in the draft to which at 11 a.m. on that eventful Sunday 
they declared they would ne’er consent, but at 9.30 P.M. con- 
sented. 

Cabinet Councils are not held on Sunday. Two or three 
must have gathered together after breakfast in the house of one; 
and perhaps adjourned for luncheon to the house of another; 
and then, the matter settled at last, dined together at the house 
of a third, to discuss what they had done over the walnuts and 
the wine : or else perchance to sleep in the telling of it. King- 
lake records that on the 28th of June the Cabinet dined with Lord 
John Russell at Pembroke Lodge, and while the Duke of New- 
castle read his momentous despatch proposing the invasion of the 
Crimea, some of the Ministers fell asleep. Did the same thing 
happen on the 26th of March? But there was a meeting of the 
Cabinet on Monday the 27th; The Times records that all the 
Ministers were present, and that it lasted two hours. We must 
assume that they knew that the free ships were to carry free 
goods. The puzzle is what was decided at that meeting about 
the coasting trade question? M. Drouyn de Lhuys had pointed 
out that in spite of the declaration each country would retain its 
own doctrines. The decision of that wise Cabinet must therefore 
have been that the subject of the coasting trade should not be 
mentioned again ; and it never was mentioned again, either out 
of the House or in it. So I conclude that the ‘Rule of 1756,’ 
both by admission and omission, was left intact as a principle of 
English maritime law. Has it or has it not been so left by the 
Declaration of Paris? 

But somebody, rebelling at M. Drouyn’s leading-strings, must 
have suggested that there had been enough of controversy, and 
that if France did not like the draft she must ‘lump it.’ So the 
Government, whose views were ‘ decided’ on the 17th of March, 
who had instructed Lord Cowley that the draft after many changes 
had been finally adopted, and the Instructions to the fleet on the 
point of being signed, adopted yet another change and became 
firm once more, and the publication of the Declaration was 
hurried forward from the Thursday to the Tuesday, the 28th, 
hardly allowing time for it to reach Paris! The French Declara- 
tion was approved by the Emperor on the 29th. 

Thus, amid much tribulation of spirit, the Declarations of 
1854 and the Instructions to the fleets became the law for the 
Crimean War. 
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But there were two Phillimores in the House of Commons : 
and even then the family name had attached to it the reputation 
of much learning in international law. 

On the 4th of July Mr. J. G. Phillimore moved, in studiously 
moderate language, 
that however, from the peculiar circumstances of this war, a relaxation of 
the principle that the goods of an enemy in the ship of a friend are lawful 
prize, may be justifiable, to renounce or surrender a right so clearly incor- 
porated in the law of nations, so firmly maintained by us in times of greater 
peril and distress, and so interwoven with our maritime renown, would be 
inconsistent with the security and honour of the country. 


The terms of the motion exactly fitted the situation. Even those 
who regretted what had been done, not knowing how it had been 
done, nor indeed exactly what had been done, were willing to 
admit that the Government had found itself at the outbreak of 
hostilities in a difficult position. But the transition from the 
Riga despatch to the adoption of Mr. Milner Gibson’s theories 
had been too abrupt not to make them fear for the future. 
Governments are prone to take the easy path; and many 
speakers had dwelt on the danger of offending the neutrals. It 
seemed possible that if history again repeated itself so far as they 
were concerned, they would not be met in the old stiff fashion. 
The motion was well conceived: it would enable Ministers to 
take the nation into their confidence. But apparently that was 
the very last thing they desired or intended to do. 

The task of replying was entrusted to Sir William Molesworth, 
‘the accomplished leader of the philosophical Radicals.’ Why 
the First Commissioner of Works should have been ‘ put up’ to 
deal with a peculiarly difficult problem of international Jaw and 
of belligerency instead of Cockburn, the Attorney-General, seems 
to have struck no one as curious. But he was supposed to have 
taken great interest in the subject, and that appeared to be suffi- 
cient reason for allowing him to talk. He bent to his work with 
a will, and treated the House to a long and elaborately inaccurate 
analysis of the old treaties : 34 columns of Hansard! He declared 
that he found in them a complete recognition, even by England, 
of the doctrine ‘free ships free goods’; and asserted that ‘the 
rule of seizing enemy goods on neutral ships was in force when 
nations were much less civilised and humane than at present.’ 
He betrayed his ignorance of history by making the astounding 
statement that ‘ the Armed Neutrality of 1780 attained its object’ ! 
His whole argument was in favour of a surrender of our iniquitous 
principle ; yet for form’s sake he proclaimed the catchword of the 
Government ‘ to waive is not to surrender.’ 

Now if Sir William Molesworth was right there was only one 
conclusion possible : that Frederick the Great, Catherine, Paul, 
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Bonaparte were civilised, and English Ministers—Chatham, and 
Chatham’s son, Grenville, Canning, Hawkesbury, Shelburne— 
barbarians! But the great offence, not merely of Sir William 
Molesworth, but of those who allowed him to talk, was that the 
ground which he so laboriously travelled over had already been 
brilliantly explored in 1801, by Robert Ward, at the express 
request of the Foreign Secretary, Lord Grenville,* and Ward’s 
conclusions were diametrically opposed to his statements. At 
least the Attorney’s Devils must have known what those con- 
clusions were. 

The House was evidently bored to extinction with the endless 
analysis of treaty articles, as well it might be. Mr. Robert Philli- 
more was heard with impatience. He pointed out to empty 
benches that Sir William Molesworth’s speech was inconsistent 
with the Declaration to the neutrals, and that instead of talking 
of ‘waived rights’ there ought to be an apology for wrongs 
formerly perpetrated. The House was counted out at 9.45. 

I have no desire that the House of my readers should be 
counted out, so I must press on with the story. 

The military details of the Crimean War are familiar to us 
all; but I do not think that the commercial difficulties which 
beset the Government are told anywhere but in the pages of 
Hansard. The blockade of the Black Sea had been carried on 
with ‘inevitable remissness.” Great delay had been caused by 
negotiations with France ; and when the orders were at last sent 
out the admirals stationed the blockading squadron at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus. Doubts were raised at home as to its legality, 
just as Nelson’s blockade of Genoa had been questioned; and 
after more delay orders were given that each port was to be 
blockaded individually, and this was not effectively done till the 
1st of February, 1855. Trade between England and Russia con- 
tinued unchecked, and Mr. R. P. Collier advocated further 
restriction, suggesting the application of the ‘Rule of 1756.’ It 
must be noted, as a curious commentary on the story of the nego- 
tiations with France, that in the debate no word was said of the 
difficulties the Cabinet had already experienced in connexion with 
this Rule. In May, in the Lords, the Earl of Albemarle also 
moved that ‘in order to bring the war to a speedy termination,’ 
it was necessary to restrict the trade with Russia ‘ by more efficient 
measures than any which have hitherto been adopted.’ 

The real cause of the trouble was the action of Prussia in 
abolishing her land import duties to facilitate Russian trade with 
England. Russia had developed her interior communications to 


5’ The Treatise on the Rights of Belligerents and Neutrals, published in 
1801, to which I have frequently referred in previous articles. It was re- 
published by Lord Stanley of Alderley in 1875. 
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a great pitch of perfection by means of roads to the Niemen and 
the Vistula, and to the Prussian frontiers generally, thus diverting 
trade from the Gulfs of Finland and Riga. Vast stores of tallow, 
hemp, flax and linseed flowed through Prussia to Memel, where 
they were shipped on board neutral vessels for England, thus 
avoiding the blockade. So the problem of that day differed not 
at all in principle from the problem which had been dealt with 
half a century before, nor from that which has troubled us in the 
War to-day. The trader was at his old trick, breaking a pro- 
hibited voyage into two parts, each of which wore the semblance 
of innocence; only the ‘continuous voyage’ was not from the 
neutral to the enemy, but from the enemy to the belligerent’s own 
subjects! The remedy was obviously the same in principle, for 
the doctrine which Sir William Scott had laid down in the Essex 
was clearly applicable. But after forty years of peace the meaning 
of the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ had been forgotten. Mr. 
Milner Gibson dwelt on the hardship of a United States ship, 
put in at Cowes, being searched, and consignments for Hamburg, 
en route to Russia, being condemned as prize. Mr. Cardwell 
defended the policy of the Declaration, and maintained that the 
adoption of ‘ free ships free goods’ had been beneficial to England 
because it protected British trade with Russia, especially the 
importation of flax seed. He contended that this was preferable 
to the licence system : ‘ no privileges have been granted ; no bene- 
fits conferred by licences; there have been no favoured traders, 
no unscrupulous traders ; but all have been dealt with alike.’ He 
had forgotten Lord Clarendon’s statement before the war that the 
Government were ‘very nearly in a position to determine the 
principle on which we will allow licences.’ 

The maintenance of trade with the neutrals is difficult enough, 
to maintain it with the enemy is an almost insoluble problem. 
But it puts the maxim ‘free ships free goods’ in quite a new 
light to find it advocated as a palliative to the stringency of the 
law which prohibits trading with the enemy. It introduces the 
strange condition, that such trade is lawful if it is carried in 
neutral bottoms! If this reasoning is sound it is obviously quite 
superfluous to dwell on the maxim as a recognition of neutral 
rights, or the fulfilment of a duty which belligerents owe to 
humanity and civilisation. 

As to the grave breach of neutrality committed by the Prussian 
Government, all that Lord Granville had to say was that an assur- 
ance had been given that it would do its best to comply with our 
request to check the transit trade, ‘an assurance which he was 
afraid had not been very perfectly complied with ’ ! 

The political economists were ready with their nostrums to 
soothe a distracted Government. Let the evil be frankly admitted, 
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they said: ‘If the Russians wanted to sell their produce, and the 
Prussians had an interest in allowing it to pass, Englishmen 
would buy it whether that produce were Russian or not.’ That 
being so, why struggle to prevent it? Licences were banned. 
Certificates of origin had been suggested ; of what use would they 
be? Flax and tallow were the produce of Prussia as well as of 
Russia ; how could the Consuls distinguish the origin of particular 
consignments? ‘They would be supported by affidavits’ ; well, 
everybody knew that when an affidavit was wanted an affidavit 
was forthcoming. Moreover, manufactured articles, by the Cus- 
toms law, are treated as the produce of the country of manu- 
facture, and a very slight process was sufficient to give them that 
character. Russian flax combed in Prussia became Prussian flax ; 
Russian tallow melted in Prussia became Prussian stearine; or 
even without melting, a ladleful of Prussian tallow cleverly intro- 
duced into a cask of Russian tallow, as Mr. Ricardo knew how, 
would immediately convert it into Prussian tallow. So it was 
manifest that if the import of these commodities from Russia were 
prohibited it would at once create a large manufacturing trade in 
Prussia. Indeed the Prussian merchants need not go to so much 
trouble and expense ; they had only to keep the Russian produce 
for Prussian consumption and send on their own in its place. 
And then again, if we were clever enough to stop the exports from 
Prussia it would be perfectly simple to get the Russian produce 
sent through Holland and other continental countries. ‘ Depend 
upon it,’ said Mr. Cardwell, ‘means of evasion would be found 
to follow every enactment you might propose.’ Presumably, 
therefore, it was better to have no enactments. No wonder 
Prussia had good grounds for wishing to maintain her neutrality ; 
no wonder the war was exceedingly popular in Prussia! 

But I have kept Mr. Ricardo waiting with his justification in 
terms of political economy. He introduced those blessed words 
‘raw material,’ and performed prodigies of conjuring of doctrine 
with them. The man who deals in raw material is exempted 
from those prohibitions which apply to the more common trader. 
What is sin for the one is bonum in se for the other. The British 
manufacturer wanted raw material which came from the enemy 
country, and not even the peril of false doctrine, nor running 
counter to the ancient law, must deprive him of it, or compel 
him to get it elsewhere if the cost were higher. Political economy 
would see the Ministers safely through. The fact it built on was 
that if persons want things they will have them, war or no war. 
Certainly our own experience in ‘the late war’ appeared to 
justify him ; for did not British goods find their way into Europe 
in spite of all Bonaparte’s ingenious edicts, and the rigour of his 
Continental System? When the people who want are British 
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manufacturers, and the goods wanted are the enemy’s, all the 
elements of a perfect theory to provide for their getting them at 
the same old price of peace are present so long as they come in 
neutral bottoms: you must adopt the maxim ‘free ships free 
goods’ ! 

This was the problem with which our fathers had to deal, and 
this the way they dealt with it. Critics of the measures taken 
by the Government to-day would do well to study it. ‘The prin- 
ciple advocated,’ said Lord Derby, ‘is that you must not raise by 
financial restrictions the price of Russian produce in this country 
—that you must not check Russian trade—but that you must 
foster and encourage the commerce with that country in spite of 
the war. Then, away with your blockades at once; do not let 
us go to the expense of blockading—or let us hear no more of the 
argument that you cannot prevent Russian trade, and that you — 


ought not if you could.’ 
F. T. Piagorr. 


(To be continued.) 








1917 


THE TRUE FREEDOM OF THE SEA 


Many persons—and one might go so far as to say that at times 
whole classes if not whole nations—live by catchwords or 
phrases. Often they originally expressed a true thought or an 
exalted ideal. They may crystallise the deep, unreasoned 
religious and racial beliefs of multitudes. In time, they come 
to serve as a commodious substitute for principles, and they are 
often the mainstay of causes which have lost all reason for 
existence. They may come to mean the very opposite of what 
they once did. They may quickly acquire currency and may be in 
fashion for a time. Then they as rapidly pass out of use and are 
forgotten ; or by and by, unaccountably it may seem, they are 
revived and run a fresh course of life. One phrase which has 
played a great part in the world’s history, which has caused, or 
been the pretext for, not a few wars, which has passed through 
many phases, and had alternate periods of popularity and neglect, 
is ‘the freedom of thesea.’ It was much heard of and had a fairly 
distinct significance in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in the struggles between the Dutch and the Portuguese in the 
East Indies. It was much used by Napoleon and his supporters ; 
it was a favourite phrase in his wars with England. After his 
fall it was dropped for a time, though occasionally employed by 
some one jealous of her maritime power. In this war it has 
attained new life. It figures in almost every statement, official 
or non-official, of the objects and aims of Germany. It is 
employed not only as a justification of her conduct but as a means 
of creating dissension among the Allies and arousing prejudice 
against England, which is held up to execration as the violator 
of the principle of the freedom of the sea. 

To quote one or two of many official declarations on the 
subject to the like purport, the Pope’s peace Note to the Central 
Powers expressed the hope that ‘every obstacle be removed 
from the channels of communication between peoples by ensuring, 
under rules likewise to be laid down, the true freedom and 
common enjoyment of the seas.’ The German Imperial Govern- 
ment in their reply to the Pope’s Note expressed the desire for 
‘definite rules and certain safeguards’ for ‘the true freedom 
and community of the high seas.’ The Austrian Emperor in 
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his reply also expressed his desire for disarmament ‘ whereby 
the high seas, which rightly belong to all the nations of the earth, 
may be freed from domination or paramountcy, and be open 
equally for the use of all.”* When Governments, jurists and 
statesmen use these phrases, and German merchants pass resolu- 
tions, as did lately the merchants at Hamburg and Bremen, 
demanding freedom of the seas, which they say is menaced or 
destroyed by England, have they in their mind certain facts? 
Is the phrase meaningless? Had it once a meaning which it has 
lost? Or do those who use it say one thing and imply another? 
The fairest and safest way of answering these questions is to 
examine the history of the phrase ; to see how and when it arose ; 
and what at different times it implied; to try to understand 
what facts, if any, are in the minds of those who use it so con- 
fidently and frequently. That examination reveals a singular 
evolution. To-day the phrase is used with significations sometimes 
the opposite to, almost always different from, its original import. 
The earliest notions as to rights over or in respect of the sea 
were derived from the brief dicta of Roman lawyers, who taught 
that it might be rightly used by all. Whether the practice of 
the Republic and Empire was in accordance with the doctrine 
stated in the Institutes and Digest is questionable. They 
seem to have done with respect to parts of the Mediterranean 
very much what our early Kings claimed to do with respect to 
the ‘narrow seas.’ The language of Roman jurists, never 
very clear and rarely discriminating between the narrow 
seas and the ocean or between property and dominion, 
was repeated by English lawyers, who experienced a difficulty 
in fusing the doctrines of Roman law with feudalism, and who 
sometimes spoke as if the sea formed part of the King’s waste.’ 
First}.in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the phrase 
became common in the disputes between the Dutch and the 
Portuguese as to navigation to and in the East Indian waters of 
which the latter claimed a monopoly. Before Grotius wrote his 
Mare Liberum, two Spanish writers, Vasquez and de Castro, 
had asserted the principle of the freedom of the sea in the sense 
that it was not susceptible of ownership in the same manner as 
land. But in that treatise or tract there was probably for the 
first time a clear reasoned examination of the principle that the 
open sea could not be appropriated by any person or State. 
Grotius had a distinctly practical aim. In the interest of his 
* See also recent speech of Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, The Times, October 4, 1917. 
* See Plowden’s argument in Sir John Constable’s Case, reprinted in Stuart 
Moore’s ‘On the Foreshore.’ No doubt some English lawyers claimed pro- 


perty as well as dominion over the narrow seas. Hale, De Maris Jure, also 
reprinted in Moore, p. 370. 
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countrymen he desired to subvert the monopoly or exclusive 
right of navigation claimed by the Portuguese in virtue of their 
discoveries and of a Papal grant to them. His reasoning, in 
terms directed against the claims of Portugal, also combaied and 
challenged as unfounded the pretensions then common, on the 
part of various States, to ownership or dominion of parts of the 
sea adjacent to their shores; the claims of England, for example, 
as to the narrow seas, of Venice as to the Adriatic, of Genoa as 
to the Gulf of Genoa, of Denmark as to the Baltic. He was 
answered by Selden, in the Mare Clausum, who relied upon 
admissions by Grotius as to the possibility of appropriating small 
portions of the ocean, but mainly upon many well-established 
usages according to which appropriation by particular States 
had been recognised. In his view ‘the sea, by the law of Nature 
or Nations, is not common to all men, but capable of private 
dominion or proprietie as well as the land’; ‘the King of Great 
Britajn is lord of the sea flowing about, as an inseparable and 
perpetual appendant of the British Empire.’ (Preface to Mare 
Clausum.)?° 
I am inclined to think that usage in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century accorded with Selden’s main contention; there 
were recognised appropriations, originally perhaps because the 
States. claiming them undertook to police them against pirates 
then rife.* It is difficult for us even in the days of U-boats to 
picture to ourselves the number, daring and ubiquity of those sea 
freebooters. They swarmed in every sea. The habits of the Norse- 
men, who, when they had sown their fields, set out in their long 
' ships to reap by plunder of friend or foe a richer harvest than 
their barren soil could yield, were continued down to compara- 
tively recent times; and it was a necessity of law and order that 
some Power should patrol and exercise jurisdiction over the sea 
adjacent to its shores. It is significant of the small effect of 
Grotius’s teaching that some years after the publication of the 
Mare Liberum the Dutch claimed the right to exclude other 
nations from the East Indian trade. What is apt to be forgotten 
is that until the reign of James the First the pretensions of 
England even over the narrow seas were rarely pressed. Mr. 
Fulton, who has told the early history of the sovereignty of the 
sea with a minuteness and thoroughness not surpassed by any 
writer, remarks that : 


with regard to the most important attribute of maritime sovereignty— 
the right to exclude others from use of a particular sea by prohibiting 


* For an acute criticism of Grotius’s reasoning, see Bynkershoek, De Dominio 
Maris Dissertatio c. ix- 

* montesquieu (L'Esprit des Lois, xxi. 21) declares that ‘un peuple peut 
céder & un autre la mer, comme i] peut céder la terre.’ 
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navigation, at least of vessels of war, and from fishing in it . . . there is 
scarcely a scrap of evidence to show that any authority of the kind was 
exercised by England in the adjacent seas. . . . There appears [he adds] 
to be not a single fact to prove that the liberty of innocent persons to the 
English seas was ever interfered with by the King. . . . Nor is there any 
valid evidence that tribute was ever imposed on foreigners for liberty of 
navigation in the sea of England. 


Tt is also too often forgotten that Elizabeth was the strenuous 
advocate of such freedom in the true sense. Not Grotius, but 
Elizabeth, first gave real authority to the doctrine. No Prince 
ever before stated it so clearly. When the King of Denmark 
sought to hinder Englishmen from fishing in the high seas, 
Elizabeth protested against this interference with a right enjoyed 
by the law of nations and universal custom. In the instructions 
which she gave to her Ambassadors (1602) she enjoined them to 
declare that : 


the law of nations alloweth of fishing in the sea everywhere, as also of 
using ports, and coasts of princes in amitie for traffique, and avoiding 
danger of tempests, so that if our men be barred thereof, it should be by 
some contract: we acknowledge none of that nature, but rather of con- 
formity with the laws of nations in these respects, We have been injured 
against the law of nations expressly declared by contract, as in the afore- 
said treaties, and the King’s own letters of 85. . . . Though propertie of 
sea in some small distance from the coast may yield some oversight and 
jurisdiction, yet use not princes to forbid passage or fishing, as is well 
seen, in our seas of England and Ireland, and in the Adriatic Sea of the 
Venetian, where We in ours, and they in theirs have propertie of commone ; 
and yet neither We in ours, nor they in theirs offer to forbid fishing, much 
less passage to ships of merchandize, the which by law of nations be for- 
bidden ordinarlie, neither is it to be allowed that Propertie of sea in what- 
soever distance is consequent to the Bancks, as it happneth in small 
rivers ; For then by like reason the half of every sea should be appropriated 
to the next Banck, as it happeneth in small rivers, where the Bancks are 
propery ‘to divers men, whereby it would follow that noe sea are common. 

ou may therefore declare that we cannot with our dignity yield that 
our subjects absolutlie be forbidden those seas, ports or coasts for the use 
of fishing negotiation and safetie; neither did we ever yeld anie such right 
to Spaine and Portugal for the Indian seas or havens.* 


When Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador, complained of the 
intrusion of English vessels into the Indian seas (1580) she 
haughtily answered that she could not understand why her sub- 
jects and those of other Princes should be excluded ; she did not 
recognise the validity of the Pope’s donation or acquisition by 
symbolic occupation. 

She understood not why hers and other Princes subjects should be barred 
from the Indies. which she could not persuade herself the Spaniards had 


any rightful title to by the Bishop of Rome’s donation, in whom she 
acknowledged no prerogative, much less authority in such causes, that 





5 Foedera, xvi. 433 and 481. 
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he should bind Princes which owe him no obedience, or infeoffe as it were 
the Spaniard in that new world, and invest him with the possession 
thereof; nor yet by any other title than that the Spaniards had arrived 
here and there, built cottages, and given names to a river or a cape; which 
things cannot purchase any propriety. So as this donation of that which 
is another’s which in right is worth nothing, and this imaginary pro- 
priety cannot let, but that other Princes may trade in those countries, and 
without breach of the law of nations, transport colonies thither, where the 
Spaniards inhabit not, forasmuch as prescription without possession is 
worth little; and may also freely navigate that vast Ocean, seeing the use 
of the Sea and the Ayre is common to all. Neither can any title to the 
Ocean belong to any people or private man; forasmuch:as neither Nature 
nor regard of the publick use permitteth any possession thereof.‘ 


Never before was the true doctrine of the freedom of 
the sea stated so definitely and emphatically as in these 
words uttered some years before the publication of the Mare 
Liberum. No doubt Elizabeth’s successor pressed the claims to 
sovereignty over the narrow seas. When war was going 
on between Spain and the States-General in 1634 James 
issued an order prohibiting the belligerents from any hostile 
operations within a wide area. The right of England to 
insist that every foreign vessel, when it met an English ship of 
war, should strike its flag and lower its topsail was asserted 
punctiliously and at the expense’ of much bloodshed.’ Mr. 
Marsden cites a sentence of the Admiralty Court condemning the 
captain of H.M.S. Nicodemus for negligence in not enforcing 
the salute by a French man-of-war.* That claim, which once may 
have had some practical reason, became useless and more and 
more irritating, and it gradually fell into disuse. It is noteworthy 
that just after the battle of Trafalgar, when English maritime 
power was at its very height, the Admiralty omitted from the 
instructions to the fleet directions as to salutes by foreign vessels. 
‘That invidious assumption,’ says Lord Howe’s biographer, ‘of 
a right, though submitted to generally by foreigners for some 
centuries, could not probably have been maintained much longer 
except at the cannon’s mouth; and it was considered therefore 
that the proper time had come when it might, both morally and 
politically, be spontaneously abandoned.’ Henceforth the freedom 
of the sea in its true original sense was in time of peace complete. 
While there are still controversies as to the limits of territorial 
waters—though for example there was and is no perfect agreement 
as to what are territorial bays—the sea is in time of peace free 
in the sense in which Grotius meant; in the sense, too, in which 
the writers and jurists of the Napoleonic times, when the phrase 
was revived, used it. For example, Gerard de Rayneval in his 
volume entitled De la Liberté des Mers (1811), combats the 


* Camden’s Annals (ed. 1630), 2nd book, p. 116. 
* Marsden, Custom of the Sea, i. 485. * Ibid. i. 509. 
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doctrines of Selden and the writers who supported him. So in his 
Institutions du droit de la Nature (i. 296). For him freedom of 
the sea is freedom to navigate and to fish in the open sea; and 
he disputes the ancient claim by Great Britain over the Channel 
and the Irish Channel, and of Venice over the Adriatic (372). 

There may be said to be an infringement of the freedom of 
the sea by nations which exclude from the coasting trade all 
foreign-owned vessels. But this exception, if such it be, is one 
which almost all maritime nations, including Germany, have 
maintained. England stands almost alone in adhering since 1899 
to the policy of the open door as to her coasting trade. It has 
been also suggested or insinuated that there is incompatibility 
between the true freedom of the sea and refusal to grant certifi- 
cates as pilots in home waters toaliens.’ The point is far fetched 
but, even if sound, it would be open to the remark that England has 
until recently shown altogether exceptional liberality in licensing 
alien pilots or that such grants were made without reciprocity. 
It may indeed be admitted that there is an exception still sub- 
sisting as to true freedom of the sea: one maintained in the 
interest of Turkey, the ally of Germany.’*® When the Black Sea 
was a Turkish lake, that is, wholly surrounded by Turkish terri- 
tory, the rule of the Straits, that rule which gave to the Ottoman 
Porte complete control of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, was 
justifiable. The Euxine was an inland sea. But with Russia, 
Bulgaria and Roumania as riparian States, and when the Danube 
became an international highway, the reason for that rule, as 
recognised by the treaties of 1856, 1871 and 1878, ceased ; it was 
henceforth an anomaly and contrary to the true doctrine of the 
freedom of the sea. The efforts to make the Baltic a Mare 
Claugum failed; and so should the efforts to maintain the old 
régime in regard to a strait in the free navigation of which all 
the world is interested. But subject to this exception the free- 
dom of the sea in the proper sense of the term, that in which 
Grotius used those words, exists in time of peace.’* 

I come to a second use of the phrase, its meaning in time 
of war; one much looser than the first. One of the impediments 
to free navigation by neutrals, it is truly said, is the placing in 
waters which they frequent lawfully mines or other obstacles. 
Since they have been made effective instruments of warfare, all 
nations have employed them, to the great peril of neutral ships. 
The United States did so in the Civil War. So did Russia in 
the Japanese war ; and in the present war both sides have freely 


® See evidence of Sir E. Hertslet before Select Committee of 1888, p. 44. 
1° Phillipson and Buxton, The Question of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 
™ Such, too, was the meaning attached to the phrase by German jurists, for 
example, Tredlenburg, Naturrecht, 512. 
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used them, avowedly as measures of reprisals. I shall have 
something to say as to such measures. But first let us ask who 
sanctioned their use in the open sea? What State sought to 
impose limitations upon them and to protect neutrals? The 
matter was fully discussed at the second Hague Conference in 
1907. From first to last in the proceedings the British repre- 
sentatives sought to restrict their employment. From first to 
last the German delegation opposed such restrictions. Indeed 
the proceedings were largely of the nature of a duel between 
the two delegations, the one endeavouring to restrict the use of 
mines, especially when they might be injurious to neutrals, the 
other as consistently taking the opposite view. 

Nous sommes fermement convaincus [said the British representation] 
que les belligérants n’ont pas le droit d’exposer les neutres & des dangers 
auxquels seuls les adversaires doivent étre exposés, et en outre que les 


neutres n’ont pas un moindre devoir de ne rien faire pour preserver leur 
neutralité qui puisse infliger des torts aux autres neutres.” 


When M. Triana, a South American delegate, brought forward 
a proposal in favour of their limitation, Sir Ernest Satow, 
describing the British position, stated : 
que la délégation Britannique a toujours appuyé toute proposition tendant 
a limiter l'emploi des mines. En Angleterre l’emploi des mines a été aboli 
méme pour la défense. La délégation Britannique a en outre appuyé les 
propositions visant & la limitation dans l’espace de la pose des mines. 
Pour ces raisons il votera favorablement pour l’amendment colombien qui 
prescrit la nouvelle limitation.” 


Very different was the attitude of Germany : 


S. Exe. le Baron Marschall de Bieberstein déclare que la délégation 
d’Allemagne votera contre l’amendement colombien parceque dans la 
pratique il est impossible de distinguer l’emploi des mines comme moyens 
de défense ou d’attaque. 


Even in favour of the mild, I might say the feeble, provision 
contained in the present Article 2 ** the German delegate declined 
to vote. Foiled in his attempt to restrict their use, our repre- 
sentative predicted with accurate discernment the evils which 
must ensue if the project of the majority were adopted : 


Si la conférence adopte le projet de convention tel quel, elle aura con- 
tribué, non pas & diminuer, mais & augmenter les causes de conflit (iii. 
380)— 


a prediction only too fully verified. England accepted the con- 
vention as finally adopted, but with a strong protest against it 
as inadequate and to be regarded only ‘comme en marquant 
12 La Deux. Conférence, iii. p. 380. 3 La Deux. Conférence, iii. 450. 
4 ¢T] est interdit de placer des mines automatiques de contact devant les 
cétes et les ports de |’adversaire dans le seul but d’interceptor la navigation de 
commerce.” 
Vor. LXXXII—No. 489 3T 
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qu’une étape dans la législation internationale sur la matiére’ ; 
and Sir Ernest Satow impressively added : 

Puisque la conférence n’a pas partagé notre maniére de voir, il nous 

reste & déclarer de la fagon la plus formelle que ces dangers existent et que 
c’est grace & l’état incomplet de la convention actuelle qu’ils se feront sentir 
& Vavenir (i. 281). 
So manifestly unsatisfactory was the scheme finally adopted that 
the Institute of International Law did not entirely approve it, 
but passed a resolution somewhat similar to that proposed by 
England. If the Convention of the Hague failed to deal with 
the peril of mines—if it sanctioned arrangements distinctly hostile 
to the freedom of the sea, and detrimental to neutrals—this was 
done in spite of the resistance of England and largely by reason 
of the vote and influence of Germany, which now with matchless 
effrontery poses as a champion of the freedom of the seas. 

So far the phrase had been used in a loose but intelligible 
sense. But from time to time it has been employed still more 
loosely and inaccurately, with reference to and in implied con- 
demnation of ancient usages and practices in times of war. 
The struggle for supremacy at sea, long uncertain, France, 
Holland and England alternately gaining advantages, or 
ascendancy, turned more and more, by reason of the victories 
of Rodney, St. Vincent and Nelson, in favour of England, to 
the vexation of her rivals. There has been a disposition on the 
part of continental writers to blame England for having grossly 
abused that ascendancy. She often used her power to the full, 
and doubtless sometimes wrongly, though probably no worse 
than her competitors and rivals when they happened to be strong. 
No doubt neutrals suffered much at her hands; that must be 
admitted, though neutrality was often simulated. During the 
cerNuries in which the prize of supremacy was still unawarded, 
and still later, there was an active controversy between belligerents 
and neutrals, especially as to some six points touching all of 
which it was alleged England violated the freedom of the sea: 
(1) the carrying of enemies’ goods on neutral vessels; (2) the 
carrying of neutral goods on enemies’ ships; (3) the conditions 
essential to lawful blockade ; (4) as to contraband; (5) as to the 
capture of private property. (6) Perhaps I ought to add as a 
sixth point ‘the rule of 1756’; that rule for a time enforced by 
England, according to which neutral vessels entering a belligerent’s 
colonial trade from which they were shut out in time of war were 
treated as if belonging to belligerents. 

The burden of Napoleon’s many complaints and tirades against 
England was that she abused her naval power as to these six 
points ; it was in respect of her conduct in regard to them that 
he inveighéd against the ‘tyranny’ and ‘domination’ of the 
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seas; using the very expression which German statesmen and 
journalists repeat. The author of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
talked of ‘rétablissemént de la liberté des mers’ as glibly as do 
the directors of the U-boat campaign and the destroyers of the 
Lusitania. In his ‘allocution’ of March 17, 1811, to the 
deputies of the Hanseatic towns he declared ‘Il faut reconquerir 
& la fois le droit des nations, la liberté des mers, et la paix 
générale.’ *° 

The German Government have declared that neutrals had lost 
their rights as such by disregarding injunctions against entering 
the forbidden area. Sodid Napoleon. ‘Il n’y a plus de pavillons 
neutres.’ By submitting to the English they were ‘ dénationalisés 
en vertu de mon décret de Milan.’** Von Tirpitz and Count 
Reventlow kept repeating the sentiment of Napoleon, sometimes 
in his very words. ‘ Destroy English commerce at sea, and you 
strike at the heart of England.’ In all the German Imperial 
utterances on the subject there is a close though unconscious 
imitation of the Napoleonic pose. 

Now, dealing with the above charges in their order, no 
country acted consistently as to the capture of enemy goods on 
neutral ships, but, on the whole, in common with the United 
States, England adhered to the ancient rule—what Napoleon 
called ‘the infamous rule’—which had come down from the 
medieval collection of sea laws, the Consolato del Mare, accord- 
ing to which such goods were liable to capture. Some other 
countries occasionally adopted that rule, but others, especially 
when neutrals, and desirous of obtaining the carrying trade, 
repudiated it. Since 1856 England has abandoned the old rule. 
As to the second point England always held such goods to 
be immune from capture, while France was conspicuous by her 
frequent adherence to it. As to the third point, there was 
a general looseness of practice on the part of all nations, and if 
certain States rarely resorted to ‘ paper blockades,’ it was because 
they had no fleets or only fleets of small size. The most 
remarkable known example of fictitious blockade was that 
established by Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees. England in 
1856 assented to the doctrine that a blockade to be binding on 
neutrals must be effective. As to the fourth point it must be 
admitted that England has often very greatly enlarged the list 
of contraband articles—whether wisely or not is another question. 
But it ought not to be forgotten that at the Conference in 1907 
England proposed the total abolition of contraband, and that this 
proposal was resisted by Germany. ‘Dans notre conviction,’ 
said M. Kriege, her representative, ‘les belligérants ne sauraient 
abandonner le principe de la contrebande.’ As to the fifth point, 


18 Correspondance, xxi. 485. 18 Correspondance, xxi. p. 132. 
8Tr2 
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while it is true that England has resisted—as I think unwisely— 
the immunity of private property at sea, she has been by no 
means alone in such opposition. France, for example, has 
generally objected to such immunity. Many German publicists, 
especially of late, have been strongly against it, and at the Con- 
ference in 1907 Germany declined to vote without reserve for 
Mr. Choate’s proposal, declaring immunity of private property 
at sea. And it cannot be said that Germany has shown much 
favour to the principle, seeing that in this War her publicists, 
including Dr. Schramm, the ‘legal adviser of the German 
Admiralty, have denied the immemorial right of merchant vessels 
to protect themselves against attacks. As to the rule of 1756 
it is an ancient quarrel ; connected as it was with a colonial policy 
which has passed away it is in all probability obsolete; at all 
events England has not for a century acted upon it. 

I come to a further use of the phrase—one even looser and 
more inaccurate, if possible, than the second, though it is the 
meaning with which unavowedly it is now generally employed in 
political polemics. Obviously the possession of a vast political 
Empire gives to Great Britain, both as a neutral and a belligerent, 
advantages. They would be precious if those possessions were 
continuous or adjacent to each other. But their value is for 
some purposes enhanced in war by their being scattered all over 
the globe. When a belligerent, Great Britain has everywhere 
her ports and bases of supplies. She has docks in which to refit 
and repair her vessels, harbours to which she can take her prizes, 
territories in which she can set up prize courts ; and she possesses 
or controls a network of cables stretching over the globe. 

When neutral she has signal advantages, for she owns the 
chief coaling stations in all parts of the world. To her ports 
belkgerent vessels must come for supplies and repairs in time of 
war, and to the rules and restrictions which she imposes as to 
these matters they must conform. Human nature would not be 
itself if other States were not envious of these advantages. How 
bitter may be their resentment was revealed in the case of the 
unfortunate voyage of the Russian Fleet to Eastern waters. The 
correspondence between the Kaiser and the Czar in 1904 lately 
brought to light, and revealing the endeavours of the former to 
arrange a coalition against England, were the expression of that 
feeling. Those who speak of freedom of the sea with reference 
to these facts desire in reality to deprive England of the advantages 
incident to her being a member of that Federation or League of 
States which we call the British Empire. ‘ Freedom of the 
sea’ is the cant phrase in use by those who resent such advantages : 
a compendious description of impatience at the extent and 
diversity of the British Empire. 
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There is yet a further use of the term ; one generally unavowed: 
Only lately does it appear to have dawned upon military thinkers 
in Germany that in modern conditions military power on land, 
however great, may be thwarted and baffled while it is not 
accompanied by naval power. Clausewitz, the classical exponent 
of military science, and, be it added parenthetically, of 
unrestricted warfare, had failed to extract from the Napoleonic 
campaign a truth which it was left to Mahan to expound. In 
Das Krieg, the Bible of German scientific soldiers, there is no 
perception of this point. The High Command now understands 
that to be dominant on land one must be also dominant at sea. - 
Only it is pleased sometimes to designate the new domination 
which is desired as freedom of the sea. Here and there however 
the truth will out. For example, in the Pan-German organ Das 
Gréssere Deutschland, Herr Winand Engel does not beat about 
the bush but bluntly says : 


German policy also is forced to secure for itself by all conceivable means 
domination over the world sea. I deliberately use the expression ‘domina- 
tion over the world sea,’ and not the expression ‘ freedom of the seas,’ 
which is so common to-day. The latter expression is either dishonest or 
stupid. The sea is free for us only if we dominate it. If we do not 
dominate it, it can one day be shut to us... . 

Germany must, in her vital interest, dominate the sea; England must, 
in her vital interest, dominate the sea. The vital necessities of two great 
and strong pedples here clash in irreconcilable antagonism.” 


- The evolution of meaning would seem to be complete; the 
phrase now means the opposite of what it did. I do not hold a 
brief for this country, and I disavow any intention of seeking to 
dress up patriotism in a scientific garb. But the fact is that the 
real enemy of the freedom of the sea in recent times, the State 
which has violated that freedom most flagrantly, is the State 
which talks loudly of freedom of the seas. It is not an accident 
or policy inconsistent with her past, that America is with the 
Allies. Three times have the United States interposed with 
armed force in the affairs of the Old World: first in 1805; next 
in 1815; and lastly in 1917, and all three times with the like 
object—in 1805 and 1815 to put down the unrestricted invasion 
of the freedom of the seas by the Barbary pirates, and in 1917 
to stop the unrestricted U-boat warfare. The American troops 
and sailors are now doing much the same work as did Admiral 
Decatur’s ships against the Dey of Algiers. 

I have not exhausted the variety of significations of this 
elastic phrase if I did not allude to a further meaning, and one be- 
coming much more common as the War proceeds and the attain- 
ment of Weltherrschaft vanishes. It is to be found in the resolu- 


1" The Times, September 21, 1917. 
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tion of the Reichstag: ‘The Reichstag rejects all schemes 
which have in view economic barriers and hostility between the 
peoples after the War. The freedom of the seas must be secured. 
Only the economic peace will prepare the ground for a friendly 
communion of peace.’ Similar meaning underlay the declaration 
of Herr Michaelis on the 9th of October 1917, when he expressed 
his desire for a peace ‘ which guarantees to our ships the doctrine 
(sic) of the free voyage and the right to take in coal all the world 
over.’ Much the same meaning is conveyed in recent remarks 
by Dr. Friedrich Naumann."* He dreads the practical exclusion 
of German trade from foreign ports by systematic boycotting : 


Pacifists and Navalists will agree that there can no longer be any 
serious talk of a free sea in time of war between World Powers. But that 
means that the demand for the freedom of the seas has only the limited 
meaning that in time of peace every shipowner can enter every port and 
there unload and load goods. 


More, says Dr. Naumann, is needed for Germany than a right 
to obtain bunker coal the world over. She must somehow be 
protected by treaty or treaties from undue preference against her 
in foreign ports of the ships of the nations owning them, or their 
allies. We have indeed travelled far away from Grotius and the 
freedom of the seas when it means using other nations’ ports as 
if they were your own. 

I have said nothing as to two notable incidents in this War 
affecting the freedom of the sea—the German proclamation of 
February 4, 1915, declaring the waters surrounding Great Britain 
to be a war zone into which neutrals penetrated at their peril and 
within which they were liable to be sunk at sight, and the Order 
in Council of March 11 of the same year, imposing restrictions 
upon the movements of neutral vessels within a large sea-area, 
and justified, it is said, by the German proclamation. These 
measures of retaliation or reprisals stand by themselves’; they 
involve difficult questions as between neutrals and belligerents ; 
but they at least cannot be quoted by the parties to them as 
infringements of freedom of the sea. I will merely remark as to 
them that the difference between measures which expose neutrals 
to pecuniary loss and grave inconvenience and those which have 
slaughtered hundreds of non-combatants cannot be slurred over, 
and that in the long story of cruel misdeeds at sea there is, so far 
as I can find, no precedent, ancient or modern, for the barbarism 
of unrestricted torpedoing. It would require a Tacitus—or a Rae- 
makers—to brand as it deserves the audacity of those who in one 

18 The Times, September 20, 1917. 
* For arguments as to retaliatory measures see the British memorandum of 


April 24, 1916 (par. 38). For arguments against see dispatch of American 
Secretary of State to Dr. Page of October 21, 1915. 
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and the same breath bluster about freedom of the seas and justify 
killing intentionally non-combatants and neutral subjects. Fancy 
a dialogue between Grotius and Von Tirpitz on the freedom of the 
seas ! 

So much for the history of the phrase, and its passage through 
some six different phases. My object, however, is not merely 
controversial—to show that a plausible phrase has come to have 
in the mouths of German statesmen the opposite of its original 
meaning—but also, in elucidating a chapter of legal history, to 
look a little ahead at questions which must one day be somehow 
dealt with. The existing rules as to the use of the seas, far from 
being perfect, in some respects are dangerously incomplete and 
obscure ; they need, in the light of new experience, readjustment 
and revision if grave difficulties are not to recur. Mirabeau’s 
saying ‘the law will one day be King’ may be already true of ihs 
land. It is still very far from being so as to the sea, where exists 
obscurity as to points debated for centuries. I take as example 
three groups of questions; all three connected with what is 
vaguely termed freedom of the sea—two consisting of groups of 
questions of old standing, the third novel and urgent. The first 
relates to the limits of territorial waters. The rule that they ex- 
tend for three miles from the shore, and that beyond that limit is the 
open sea, was founded on the assumed maximum range of cannon. 
But with guns capable of destructive force at ten or even fifteen 
miles distance that assumption is now baseless. Besides, too, 
the speed of vessels having been increased, a vessel ten miles 
from the coast being able to reach it in some twenty minutes, the 
problem of defence of the land from sea attack has changed. 
Norway with its belt of islands lying off the mainland has taken 
up @ position in regard to fishing and jurisdiction different from 
that of other countries. Great Britain’s claim to the right to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction over all persons, even if on a foreign 
vessel, within the three-mile territorial zone—a claim asserted 
by Parliament, contrary to the opinion of a majority of judges, 
in the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 1878, which declares 
the right to deal with ‘any offence committed by a person, 
whether he is or is not a subject of Her Majesty, on the open sea 
within the territorial waters of Her Majesty’s dominions ’—is 
denied by most countries, and may one day involve trouble. The 
seaplane and the aeroplane have introduced new problems as to 
territorial waters. Is the former to be free to carry on its des- 
tructive operations in an aerial zone say one mile from shore but 
debarred from fighting on the water within three miles? May 
@ submarine remain submerged within territorial waters of a 
neutral State, or is such conduct to be in itself regarded as 2 
breach of neutrality? May a State lay mines within territorial 
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waters through which other countries have a right of passage for 
their vessels engaged on peaceful voyages? 

The second group of questions, not less important, and brought 
into relief by this War as by none previous, have arisen from the 
collisions of interests of belligerents with those of neutrals. 
One cannot dispassionately reflect upon the position of genuine 
neutrals without commiserating their lot and feeling that there 
is something amiss, if such incidents be inevitable, in measures of ~ 
reprisals from which the perfectly guiltless may suffer quite as 
much as the offenders or transgressors who merit punishment ; 
indeed, the War has been a great object-lesson as to the necessary 
interdependence of States and of the fact that, whether they wish 
it or not, they form one society. The old writers said bluntly 
and unhesitatingly that in the case of such differences the neutral 
must go to the wall. That mayor may not be inevitable. What 
is not inevitable is that there should be no accepted rule on the 
subject. What is a serious contingency is that some international 
arbitration tribunal may declare the rule on this subject to be 
one which saddles belligerents with enormous liabilities at the 
close of the War. The Court of Appeal in Prize Cases has 
decided that Orders in Council are invalid unless in accordance 
with international law,” and the legality of some of these Orders 
may be one day elsewhere challenged as were Orders in Council 
upon which Lord Stowell acted ; our Government have virtually 
agreed that they will submit to arbitration complaints by neutral 
Governments alleging the invalidity of such Orders. These are old 
questions. A third and new group of questions which create 
anxiety in German statesmen, and which are most in their minds 
when they now talk of freedom of the sea, relate to the position 
of German shipping at the close of the War. Herr Ballin and his 
frieftds want free access to our ports, all possible facilities thereat, 
and the most-favoured-nation treatment. Are the Allies prepared 
to grant these, and if so, on what terms? We face the question, 
never before thought out—only from time to time dealt with by 
embargoes, Non-Intercourse Acts, refusal of coals or facilities 
for use of cables—how far commercial policy is to be used as an 
instrument for the enforcement of treaties and the punishment of 
breaches of international law. For myself, I should be inclined 
to go far in the way of making concessions. That liberal spirit 
which after the battle of Trafalgar abrogated an ancient and 
invidious right was wise. But it may be that in the treaty of 
peace one day to be signed, or in the many conventions which will 
be required as ancillary thereto, will be provision that German 
vessels should be refused admission or facilities at ports of the 
Allies until reparation is made by their Government for wrong 
2° See The Zamora, L.R. P.C. 77. 
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done by them. The word ‘ boycotting’ is associated with lawless- 
ness and caprice. There is wisdom in President Wilson’s reply 
to the Papal Note that ‘no peace can rest upon political or 
economic restrictions, meant to benefit some nations and cripple 
er embarrass others, upon vindictiveness of any sort or any kind 
of revenge or deliberate injury.” But concerted action of the 
kind which I indicate, not to carry out a narrow commercial 
policy, but to enforce solemn obligations, might be potent; often 
far more so than resort to arms. I see, if I am not mistaken, 
a possible development of international law fraught with large 
results, the creation of a new and effective sanction for its 
rules, by the adoption of a common policy on the part of the 
Allies as to access to ports and facilities thereat being conditional 
upon the observance of promises and the reparation of wrongs. 
The pruning-hook into which every spear is one day to be beaten 
may be in strong hands a formidable weapon; experience 
shows that communities obtuse to moral disapprobation are not 
insensitive to pecuniary disabilities. 

A multitude of problems created by new conditions call for 
solution. But a necessary preliminary is to drop misleading and 
sophistical words; not to use a phrase which has at least six 
meanings, five of which Grotius would have repudiated; not to 
talk about freedom of the seas when what is meant is merely 
increasing the naval strength of Germany or depriving England 
of advantages belonging to her as the centre of an Empire of free 


States. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 
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‘PEACE WITHOUT ANNEXATIONS OR 
INDEMNITIES’ 


A LETTER FROM PETROGRAD IN JUNE 


‘You know—we all -know—that the country is on the verge of 
ruin, that our army hardly exists, that it could not possibly 
advance, that the immediate future of Russia is black : well, you 
must realise that the present situation is ten times worse than 
the worst that you imagine, and then the picture will not be black 
enough.’ These words were spoken by a Russian officer, of 
between thirty and forty years, by rank a Captain in one of the 
technical services, a Knight of St. George, who has been at the 
Front for two and a half years, at a small gathering of represen- 
tatives of various public Societies on the 29th of May 1917, and 
at the time there was much to justify them. In fact, from the 
first week after the revolution the situation became almost steadily 
worse. True, Russia has looked civil war in the face, and the 
parties responsible for bringing her there did not like the sight. 
The four regiments which turned on the 3rd of May to threaten 
the Government, and those which turned out later to defend it, 
were fortunately persuaded to go home before the collision 
occurred that might have been fatal. Save for a few shots next 
day, half a dozen killed, and a few dozen trampled on, no harm 
was Wone. The guilty drew back, but only to continue under- 
ground the policy that they did not venture openly to champion. 
Excessive attention has been paid to the leader of the ‘ Bolsheviki' 
or Maximalists among the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party, Lenin. His return to Russia through Germany was a 
theatrical demonstration of the Teutonism in Socialist circles in 
Petrograd and his influence is considerable ; but had it been met 
by sincerity among those who profess to stand apart from his 
platform, he would not have accomplished much. What has 
done most harm has been the unexpressed support given to the 
Lenin agitation by the acts of those who pose as his opponents, 
and it is principally owing to this that, after a temporary or super- 
ficial improvement, the discipline of the army suffered a terrible 
decline. One section indeed among the Socialists, remaining 
staunch to its patriotism, has unwaveringly held aloft the banner 
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of rectitude: this is the party of Plehanov, among which also 
the famous revolutionaries, Vera Zasulich and Deutsch, may be 
counted. For this Plehanov is openly assailed as a bourgeois 
and an imperialist in company with Emile Vandervelde, Gustave 
Hervé and Will Thorne. ‘Capitalist,’ ‘imperialist’ and ‘ bour- 
geois’ have indeed, as the words are now used, ceased to have 
any real meaning and have become mere terms of abuse. Against 
the Plehanov party, whose admirably edited paper Unity 
(Edinstvo) does daily battle for the cause of Russia and her Allies, 
are ranged the Leninites, various other fractions of the Socialist 
party, Maxim Gorky and his friends, and the chief influence of 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies in their official 
organ, the News of the Council. That this is not the ostensible 
policy of the Council does not alter the fact. 

From the moment of its inception the managers of the Council 
pursued the line of destroying all confidence in the Liberal leaders 
of the nation by whom its social forces were organised for the 
purpose of combating the Germans within and without the realm, 
who attacked and overthrew Stiirmer and Sukhomlinov, and 
without whose ardent and patriotic work during the days of the 
revolution Russia would have been split by the internecine feuds 
of different parties struggling for power. The Council, child of 
that Council which organised the great general strike of 1905, 
was not, it must be noted, in any sense a constitutionally elected 
body. In 1905 it was a revolutionary group, and in 1917 it made 
its appearance in the same guise. But there was this difference. 
In 1905 action could only be taken by revolutionary means : when 
the Council was now re-born the Duma had already taken control 
of the situation and it was not against the autocracy but against 
the influence of the Duma that the Council directed its revolu- 
tionary aims. The excuse offered that the Fourth Duma, elected 
on a restricted and partial franchise, did not truly represent 
Russia, is too flimsy to bear inspection ; for the Duma, by deter- 
mined opposition to the Court and by its efforts in the prosecution 
of the War, had long proved its devotion to the popular cause. 
Every thinking patriot could see that the authority of the Duma 
required to be strengthened, not weakened, and its life lengthened ; 
that under the influence of the revolution it must inevitably go 
forward under a more democratic banner; and that at the worst 
but a few months’ delay would bring the Constituent Assembly 
and a new franchise. In these circumstances, the Workmen’s 
Council set to work to make effective action by the Duma impos- 
sible; Steklov (whose real name is Nahamkis), Skobelev, and 
others, in their innumerable speeches to the masses of soldiers 
who thronged to the Duma, bent all their energies to arouse in 
their hearers a sense that only the revolution was of importance, 
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that only the soldiers and the workmen had achieved it, and that 
everyone else was a bourgeois or a capitalist pursuing the most 
vulgarly selfish aims. Rodzianko was thus spitefully assailed ; 
but it is needless to give a list of names. The tendency was 
-general and persistent. The soldiers, in whom the sense of dis- 
cipline, shaken by the furious events in the streets, was almost 
completely uprooted by the Council’s Order No. 1, were a blank 
page for its leaders to write on, and were naturally incapable of 
distinguishing between a despotic body like the Council, self- 
elected in the beginning, or elected by an infinitesimal fraction 
of the people, and afterwards collecting round itself the authority 
of other committees taught that they had no one else to. whom to 
turn, and an assembly of true representatives of the nation. The 
Temporary Government chosen by the Duma was to work exclu- 
sively ‘under the control’ of the Council, and to have power only 
‘so far as and no further than’ it deserved the confidence of 
revolutionary Russia, of which the test was to be applied by the 
Council. Nobody knowing these facts and not determined to be 
deceived could expect that the Government would be able satis- 
factorily to fulfil its first duty towards the nation, that is, to 
govern. When the Petrograd Council obtained from a general 
assembly of all the Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies 
throughout Russia a commission to represent them until the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly and to keep watch over the 
Government, it was only the outward ratification of an already 
existing state of affairs. Observers at a distance who, remem- 
bering the former importance of Moscow and the immense pro- 
portion of peasants to the total of the nation, believe that Petro- 
grad has not the decisive voice in Russia are mistaken. Moscow 
has sunk to the position of a large provincial town, where the 
first question is ‘ What do they think in Petrograd?’ In so far 
as anyone wields power in Russia, the power is in the hands of 
the Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
The two points of vital importance for the Government were 
inevitably the War and, depending from it, foreign policy. The 
two men in the Government best known as political leaders of 
ability and experience, as resolute patriots, were Guchkov, the 
Minister of War, and Miliukov at the Foreign Office. On them, 
therefore, the attack of the enemies of the Government was con- 
centrated. Guchkov’s position was made difficult from the first, 
and in spite of concessions on his part rapidly became impossible. 
When he went to inspect the Western Front, the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Gourko, found it necessary to recommend him to 
the soldiers as having fought against England in the Boer War; 
for this proved his democratic principles. ‘When he went to the 
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South-western Front, he shook hands at the Staff at Kiev with 
all the soldiers, but only bowed to the Generals, and pursued a 
similar policy in visiting the chief military hospital. But no 
outward obeisance could avail. Guchkov, himself an ex-hussar, 
who has seen service in four campaigns, who has given fully of 
his strength and energy to the army during the present War, 
and understands the organisation of war, was not the man for 
the Council. Every step he took. was supervised, his orders 
questioned or ignored, his authority set at naught, and on the 
14th of May he resigned, giving his reasons with complete 
frankness. It was inevitable that Miliukov should follow him. 
The two belong to different parties and were political opponents 
before the War; but now they both belonged to the party that 
aimed at efficiency. The same charge lay against Miliukov as 
against Guchkov: he wished to win the War. He refused to 
attempt to juggle the Allies into a situation where, doing lip ser- 
vice to the cause of the War, they risked bartering away for the 
fiction of Russia’s support the reality of what they were fighting 
for. For this was; if not the object of the Council, at all events 
the logical effect of its. policy. 

The first stage of the revolution came to an end when the ex 
Emperor was confined to Tsarskoe Selo. The second was accom- 
plished when the formula ‘ Peace without annexations‘or indem- 
nities’ broke up the Government and drove it, by forcing on it 
the choice between open anarchy and a coalition, still more com- 
pletely under the power of the Council, which refused openly to 
accept power and responsibility. 

Great efforts have been made both by the Allies and by 
patriotic Russians to interpret the formula as to renouncing 
annexations in the sense in which Germany annexed Alsace- 
Lorraine, and indemnities in the sense of the German indemnity 
levied on France after the war of 1870. But this is not the 
meaning of the Workmen’s Council. A leading article in the 
official News of the Council on the 27th of May quotes the follow- 
ing phrase from an English paper : 

Public opinion in Russia, so far as it is expressed in the views of the 
revolutionary leaders, is entirely inclined towards the same understanding 
of the objects of the War on which the Western Allies take up their position. 


The News continues : 


You deceive yourselves, gentlemen! Or rather, you vainly try to 
deceive your peoples concerning the real policy of the Russian revolution. 
The Russian revolution will not sacrifice one soldier to help you to set right 
‘historical injustices’ accomplished against you. And what about the 
historical injustices accomplished by you? Your force used on Ireland, 
India, Egypt, the numberless peoples inhabiting every continent. 
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Let the ‘Allies’ [inverted commas in the article] clearly 
understand : 
No seizure of lands, no indemnification. If after this it [the Temporary 


Government] decides on an advance, it will be in the firm belief that the 
Governments of the nations ‘allied’ with us stand on the same platform. 


This was followed on the 29th of May by a leading article entitled 
‘Without Annexations,’ in which ‘the direct sense’ of the word 
is explained as ‘ the seizure by force of territory in the present— 
and only in the present!—War.’ The article continues : 


We want peace. We want it as quickly as possible. . . . ‘ Annexation’ 
means the forcible seizure of territory which was on the day of the declara- 
tion of war in the power of another State. ‘Without annexations’ 
means not one drop of the people’s blood for such seizure! This is clear 
and definite. Only he will not understand it, who wishes not to under- 
stand. 


On the following day the first leading article in the News of the 
Council declared : 

An impression may be created as though an offensive [on the part of the 
army] were the principal task of the new Temporary Government and the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies. . .. But such an impression 
is a profound error. It is entirely untrue that we are organising an 
offensive at the Front. 


Further : 


The revolutionary army cannot take the offensive, if every soldier in its 
ranks is not firmly convinced that his exploits and sacrifices really serve 
the cause of freedom and of the revolution and not the enrichment of 
the robbers of international capital. For an offensive to be possible on 
our Front, an active foreign policy is imperative, which should set aside 
all possibility of error as to the aims and character of the present War. 


‘ Peace without annexations or indemnities ’ was not a Russian 
invention. It came to Russia from the West and in the mouths 
of Scheidemann and his fellow-Socialists of Teuton breed meant 
the policy lately endorsed by Vorwdrts, that Germany would never 
give up Alsace-Lorraine, or Austria Bosnia~-Herzegovina; and 
doubtless that Belgium and Serbia should not receive compen- 
sation for the wrong done them unless as part of a new bargain 
the price of which should be their acceptance of Hohenzollern- 
Hapsburg tutelage. In the mouths of the Petrograd Council it 
means, as their own declarations show, precisely the same. Their 
idea of ‘the aims and character of the present War’ was further 
clearly expressed in the front page editorial of the News on the 
9th of May, an article which deserves particular attention. ‘The 
Struggle for Peace’ it is headed. 

Three years of a war criminally contrived by international robbers 


have filled to overflowing the cup of popular patience. How much blood, 
how much woe, how many tears? Strength does not suffice longer to bear 
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this outrage on humanity. And if at moments the burden of blood and 
tears threaten to crush us, who are far from the Front, what must it be 
to those soldiers who live from day to day. waiting on the whistle of bullets 
in the cold, in the damp, in the dirt, far from everything that is sweet and 
dear? Is 1t surprising that at times nerves cannot hold out, and that they 
want to throw everything to the devil and run home, without looking back, 
to their own corner? Is it surprising that a spirit thus spreads ready to 
take shape in the cry: Peace at any price? Separate peace, or not 
separate peace, but at once, to-day ! 


Is it surprising, it can only be echoed, that within a week from 
this Guchkov resigned? 

The Council is against war to a victorious conclusion; it is 
therefore for peace without victory, that is, for a peace which 
will not be a defeat for Germany. But the ideas of the Council 
do not stop short here. They aim at no less than a complete 
subversion of the existing order in the nations allied to Russia, 
and their propagators regard themselves as torch-bearers to the 
whole world. 


We will not [says a pronouncement of the Council’s International 
Department on the 2nd of June concerning English affairs] make illusions 
for ourselves: the democratic flood mounts, but it has not yet reached the 
primary stage of its growth. Weeks and months will probably elapse 
before the flood can really overflow the strongholds of reaction and turn 
England to freedom within and peace without. 


England is warned betimes. A glance at the position of Kerensky, 
the new Minister of War, shows how deeply the Council is 
committed to its policy. 

When the Black Sea Fleet passed a resolution that ‘ The 
watchword ‘‘ Peace for the whole world’’ is in the first place 
actively threatened by German militarism, therefore we must 
exert all our strength together with the peoples allied to us for 
the struggle against it,’ the Council’s organ editorially commented 
(June 6) : 


But it is also true that this watchword is no less threatened by the 
militarism of the governing classes in the countries allied to us. Revolu- 
tionary democratic Russia will betray itself into self-deception and become 
a powerful weapon in the hands of the ‘allied’ imperialists if it forgets 
this. We are bound to support our brothers, the workmen and peasants, 
in allied countries. And only when our joint friendly force succeeds in 
compelling the allied Governments to renounce great imperialist aims, only 
then will it be possible to attain in full measure the ‘exertion of all our 
strength,’ if the German people then continues to remain in complete sub- 
jection to its imperialist Government and Germany does not wish to con- 
clude peace. 

Really fruitful results [says another leader in the same issue] can only 
be given by another conference—a conference in which every group that 
comes to it will from the very beginning feel itself one of the detachments 
of the international army of labour, collected to undertake a common busi- 
ness with common forces. 
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In other words, before the British nation feels and acts as if it 
were animated by the same aims as its enemies, the Council will 
give no countenance to the prosecution of the War ; and no amount 
of resolutions and protestations against a separate peace, by 
which the Council tries to save its face before the world, can 
minimise the force of its teaching in the minds of the ignorant 
Russian soldiery. 

Kerensky is* Assistant President of the Council. He is a much 
loved man, widely respected at the Bar for modesty and high 
ideals. He is responsible to the Council. As War Minister 
his most decisive act so far has been an order on the 
25th of May concerning preparations for a general offen- 
sive. ‘Standing where we are,’ he wrote, ‘we can never 
drive out the foe. Forwards, for freedom for the land and the 
will of the people!’ Such is the antagonism to the idea under- 
lying this order, that it was actually never printed in the News 
of the Council and was only distantly referred to in the hostile 
leader of May 80, quoted above. And if this is the attitude of 
the Council in its official capacity towards the War and the Allies, 
it can easily be understood that individual members and sup- 
porters go much further. Chernov, one of the Socialists in the 
Coalition formed after Miliukov’s resignation, spoke so openly 
against an offensive at a meeting of the Peasants’ Assembly, that 
the other members of the Government asked for an explanation, 
which, being furnished, was to the effect that his speech had not 
been correctly reported, but that in any case he spoke as a civilian. 
Skobelev, another Socialist Minister, publicly states that his stand- 
point is that of Robert Grimm, who teaches that any Socialist 
defending his country is a traitor to himself. Examples could 
easily be multiplied. It is sufficient to say that the Russian army 
and people were industriously taught during the space of three 
months by the leaders of the Council that the War was manu- 
factured by capitalists—but chiefly by those in France and Eng- 
land—and must be stopped as soon as possible without reference 
to the acts that led up to and began it on the part of Germany, 
to her violation of international rights during it, or to the European 
hegemony to achieve which is her aim in it. Even Kerensky so 
far adopts this view that in a speech to the sailors at Helsingfors 
he declared that Russia does not wish to be ‘ a State like England 
or Germany.’ In order to gain credence the Socialist leaders 
constantly profess that the revolution is in danger of being crushed 
by a reactionary party. ‘Around Miliukov,’ wrote the News of 
the Council on the 25th of May, ‘there is already going forward 
the organisation of all the counter-revolutionary forces of the 
Imperialist bourgeoisie.’ In the same number of the News a 
* That is, was in June. 
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violent attack was printed on Purishkevich, to whose words and 

deeds the possibility of the revolution was in no small degree due, 

entitled ‘ Counter-Revolutionary Agitation in the Army,’ and 

falling on an open letter in which Purishkevich exposed the . 
Leninites, as an incitement to pogroms and ‘a public scandal to 

which it is time to put an end.’ The fact is that there has been 

and is no counter-revolutionary party and that no one even dimly 

fosters the hope of restoring the old régime. But a reactionary 

movement was necessary to excuse the continued agitation of the 

Council itself, and a reaction was therefore invented. 

The divisions of opinion since the revolution have had the 
result of bringing into prominence antagonism to the Western 
Allies or partiality to Germany that lay relatively dormant before. 
Although indeed his attitude towards the War was well known 
among Russians, Maxim Gorky was placed in the spring of 1916 
on the committee of the Anglo-Russian Society. The revolution 
gave him an opportunity to show his true colours, and his paper 
Novaya Jizn (New Life), of which the publication commenced on 
the 3rd of May, is notable for the persistency of its attacks and 
insinuations against England and France, or as they are called 
‘the Anglo-French Coalition.” In the fourth number Gorky 
himself wrote that the War was ‘a bloody nightmare,’ ‘ the 
suicide of Europe’ ; ‘ let us tell the bitter truth—we are all guilty 
of this crime, all and every one’; and in articles and parables 
Gorky has done everything in his power to prove the uselessness 
and wickedness of the War, and that it should be stopped. The 
same tendency is pursued almost every day in leading articles and 
by the principal contributors to the paper. One remarks that 
the question of compensating Belgium, Serbia, and Poland is 
conjoined by the English and the French with the question of the 
guilt of the War. ‘ But in view of the difficulty and the sterility 
of deciding the question in such a form,’ the writer proposes that 
an international loan should be raised for the purpose, to which 
those who have most profited by the War should most contribute. 
In another attack is made on the supposed decline of freedom in 
England. ‘Cabinet autocracy,’ we read, ‘is turning so-called 
parliamentary government into the worst of tyrannies... This 
downfall of English political liberty has been manifested in the 
most appalling fashion during the shameful War which our pat- 
riotic defenders shamelessly continue to give out to the unin- 
structed masses as a struggle ‘‘ for freedom and culture.’’’ Or 
again an article ‘On Loyalty, Victory, and the Offensive ’ leads up 
to the conclusion that ‘an offensive without the Allies first 
assenting to the new peace platform would be a victory for 
Miliukov and a sacrifice of the interests of the country to the 
bourgeoisie policy of aggression.’ Or again Gorky sympathetically 
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prints a long letter to himself from the Bulgarian Ambassador at 
Berlin, known from of old as a strenuous pro-German agent, pro- 
posing an immediate armistice between Russia and Germany upon 
the terms that the forces of both nations should remain where 
they are, until such time as the Constituent Assembly in Russia 
decides as to the prolongation or otherwise of the War. As a 
final example may be taken the editorial comment on the 3rd of 
June on Ribot’s speech, which is denounced as ‘ a resolute refusal 
to adopt the peace platform put forward by the Temporary 
Government under the immediate pressure of revolutionary demo- 
cracy. .. The word is with our Temporary Government. 
From our side also the question must be put no less clearly and 
resolutely. If peace cannot be attained with the assistance of 
M. Ribot, it must be attained against his will.’ And to enforce 
this, Gorky’s paper is taking a prominent part in the agitation 
against Kerensky for having suggested the idea of an offensive. 

Nor was Gorky, whose chief commercial interests are in 
Germany, the only member of the committee of the Anglo-Russian 
Society known to hold anti-war opinions, and this body’s want of 
success in winning any measure of support among average and not 
specially interested Russians may have been partly due not only to 
its official godfathering, always suspicious in Russia, but also to 
the fact that side by side with genuine patriots some of its movers 
were drawn from a well-known literary circle in which the 
influence of Teutonic studies is profound and of long standing. 
Mereshkovsky, the novelist, also chose an early moment to cry 
that the War was the shame of human kind, that all alike were 
guilty of its outbreak, that the fine phrases used of it by the 
Allies were lies, and that those who insisted now on continuing it 
are the chief culprits. In such circles the fashionable catchwords 
have been ‘the revolution will conquer the War’ and ‘ England 
must learn that the revolution is far more important than the War.’ 
It will be wise if England scrutinises with some care Russian 
literary prophets who may arrive to boom the revolution, for 
behind the smile of friendship may lurk thoughts of enmity and 
treason. 

To turn from such elevated spheres to the Leninites is to plunge 
into the abyss of prejudice, hatred, and crime. On the 30th of 
May Pravda (Truth) despairingly shrieks: ‘The English and 
the French bankers have .through their agents—Sir Buchanan, 
Albert Thomas, Vanderveide and Co.—attained their end.’ People 
have begun to talk in Russia of an offensive. It is (May 29) 
the clearly formulated powerful will of the proletariat and army of Russia 
to propose a general peace to all the warring Powers on the basis of the 
self-government of nations. Only he can be an ally of revolutionary 
Russia who wants this peace and refuses, in deed and not in word, to make 
use of the revolutionary army of Russia for the aims of imperialism. 
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But this is not to be construed merely in the sense of the Council’s 
pronouncements. Pravda yearns for the liberation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, though not its return to France ; but further also of Armenia 
(from Russia), Egypt, India, Ireland (from England), Finland, 
Turkestan, Persia, the Ukraine (from Russia), Bosnia, Serbia. 
Poland etc. Let all the troops be withdrawn from these countries 
and the political millennium will ensue. But in the meantime 
‘peace without annexation,’ i.e. in this War, will do. Only the 
way to get it is not by the negotiations of Asquith, Ribot, Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, Scheidemann, and Thomas, the lackeys of capital- 
istic grab, but by a world-wide proletarian revolution, starting 
with an ‘ultimatum ’ to the Allies. Though first of all detesting 
England, it is only fair to say that the rage of Lenin’s party is 
directed against all ordered government. Pravda has been a 
steadily bitter opponent of the first Temporary Government, of 
the present Coalition Ministry, and demands that the Council 
should formally take all the power into its hands. Yet the pro- 
bability is that should it do so Pravda would not cease to fume. 
Its trend is towards anarchy in every form. The Leninites were 
the first to seize private property in Petrograd, installing them- 
selves in the beautiful house of Kshesinska, the dancer, from 
which it is alleged that 227,000 roubles’ worth of furs have since 
disappeared. This was an example eagerly followed, and bands 
of anarchists have on several occasions seized and rifled private 
houses. It was the Leninites who formed the ‘Red Guard’ of 
armed workmen responsible to their party alone. They cry 
openly ‘ Down with the War! Down with the bourgeoisie!’ On 
the banners of the last contingent to arrive through Germany was 
inscribed ‘ Long live Germany!’ and members of the Council 
welcomed the new stalwarts, ‘ Not one kopek for the new loan!’ 
Nothing, in fact, that could make Russia strong or efficient. A 
meeting which collected 30,000 roubles for the defence of Adler 
the Austrian Socialist resolved that 


the English, German, and French capitalists, and ex-Socialists who have 
gone over to their side, are our foes, our class enemies. . . . Down with the 
‘mutual amnesty’ of the Socialists who have fled over to the side of the 
bourgeoisie! Long live the best representatives of the Third International 

. who sit not in ministerial chairs, but in the convict prisons of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, Sweden. 


It was the Leninites who shot into the unarmed crowd on the 
4th of May, killing several soldiers. They organise innumerable 
small meetings at street corners, especially on Sundays, where 
are exposed the criminal aims of England and the harmlessness 
of Germany. The Leninite agitators often gain new converts, 
and at the very least succeed in absorbing endless attention and 
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in wasting endless time. Whoever has seen the serried ranks 
they send to influence meetings, their faces of cruelty, spite, 
fanaticism, and venality, has seen a row of portraits that might 
stand for members of the Leagye before the Massacre of St, 
Bartholomew. On the Council they are in a minority of 20-25 
per cent., but on the executive committee of the Council they 
have a strength of not less than 30 per cent. They have great 
influence in the Baltic Fleet. Kerensky, once the idol of all the 
Socialists, is attacked as an oppressor of Finland, and as a false 
servant of the revolution for having even thought of an offensive. 
The declaration of the rights of soldiers issued by him on going 
to the War Office, so wide-reaching that, as Kerensky himself 
informed the Council on the 5th of June, ‘many of the higher 
command ’ would have resigned on account of it but for his order 
forbidding resignation, is actually represented as a disfranchise- 
ment of the soldiers. This propaganda has undoubtedly been 
enhanced by the work of numerous paid agents of the enemy, 
many probably already resident in Russia, but reinforced by 
others who swarmed across the unguarded frontier on- the first 
days of the revolution. 

The general picture is given by the report of Admiral Kolchak, 
the gallant Commander-in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet, 
published in the papers on the 27th of May, but written some- 
what earlier. The position on the Front, he wrote, presents 
one general characteristic: after thirty-two months of war 
the army is weary, and the interest in the War and the 
national duties imposed by it has declined, until the army is in 
a condition of absolute decomposition. There are detachments 
which still preserve discipline, but the greater part of the army 
offers the spectacle of a rabble of armed men, completely innocuous 
to the foe. Many detachments have renounced their military 
dutiés. In others there are absolutely no officers, and the whole 
of the command is merged in the rank and file, who take the 
direction upon themselves. The worst of all is the Baltic Fleet. 
Here discipline is non-existent. The relations between the 
officers and the crews are characterised by misunderstanding and 
mistrust. There is no connexion between different units of the 
squadrons. In fine, considered as an armed force, the Baltic 
Fleet does not exist. If it met the German fleet in a serious 
action, there could be but one issue. The operations in March 
on the French and English Front, continues Admiral Kolchak, 
saved the Russian army from immediate disaster. If it does not 
now come to its senses, nothing can save it. But the Admiral 
concludes that nothing will effect this, save a German advance, 
which would force the soldiers to fight and with the first Russian 
victory would give back the army its former strength. 
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_ It must not be thought that this is the report of a bitter or 
unsuccessful man. On the contrary Admiral Kolchak enjoys in 
a peculiar degree the confidence of his men. It is the proud boast 
of the Black Sea Fleet that they have not had one case of desertion, 
and their Admiral has a few days since triumphantly resisted an 
attempt on the part of the Sebastopol Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies to destroy his authority. Orders given by him 
were refused to be obeyed and the Commandant of the Port who 
tried to have them carried out was arrested. Admiral Kolchak 
promptly resigned. The sailors of the fleet, aghast at this, had 
the Commandant released, the malcontents suppressed, the orders 
carried out, and persuaded the Admiral to resume the command. 
Following his report the Black Sea Fleet sent a deputation’ to 
Moscow and Petrograd with the message to the country that they 
would do their duty to the end: they trusted their officers, and 
every part of the fleet would instantly execute orders without 
question. Though yielding to none in their enthusiasm for the 
revolutionary ideals of freedom and justice, they coupled them 
with love of their country, and denouncing desertion and frater- 
nisation with the enemy as treason, boldly announced their watch- 
word ‘To attack is the best defence.’ They were themselves 
attacked as partisans of Miliukov and as counter-revolutionaries, 
as not being genuine sailors, and the Baltic Fleet at Helsingfors 
retorted that they would do better to trust not their officers but the 
revolutionary sailors and soldiers. 

On the 2nd of June were published the resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the First Detachment (Equipage) of the Baltic Fleet, 
in contrast to its more patriotic sister, the Second Detachment, 
prominent for its work in popularising the Liberty Loan and 
its support of loyal demonstrations; they demanded the formal 
transfer of all power to the Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Deputies ; the convention of a military congress of all forces at 
Cronstadt ; the dismissal of General Alexeiev; the confiscation 
of State, Imperial, monastic, and privately owned land with all 
live and dead stock; the confiscation of all ‘ bourgeois’ printing 
offices and stocks of paper for the benefit of the revolutionary 
parties, to carry on a class war; the formal confiscation of 
Kshesinska’s house for the benefit of the Leninites ; and the arrest 
of all persons ‘ preaching the War to a victorious conclusion.’ 
Four days earlier, Cronstadt, which ever since the revolution has 


? Under the leadership of Able Seaman Batkin, now-famous as an orator 
and a patriot. Batkin is a Jew. I only mention this to counter the sugges- 
tion sometimes made that the Russian Jews as a whole are against the War. 
Steklov-Nahamkis, a Jew who is despised for having three times changed his 
religion for political or social profit, has done great harm. Batkin, also a Jew, 
has done great good. Both have followers among their own race as well as 
among other Russian races, and on these great questions the Jews are perhaps 
not more united than the rest. 
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been virtually beyond reach of the shadowy power of the Govern- 
ment, declared definitely that it did not recognise the Temporary 
Government, would only conduct business with the Council, and 
dismissed the Government’s Commissioner, who had indeed been 
a negligible quantity from the first ; and the triangular negotiations 
between the Council, the Government, and Cronstadt, with a 
view to ‘ elucidating the situation,’ are still going on. 

Apart from the general downfall of discipline and growth of 
insubordination, the disintegration of the army has been mani- 
fested in two ways: by desertion and by fraternisation with the 
enemy. It has been asserted over and over again that both have 
been stopped, only to be admitted later that they were continuing, 
and it seems certain that until a very recent date the proportions 
of neither had seriously diminished and perhaps have even 
increased. At Kiev at the end of April it was estimated that 
there were between six and seven hundred thousand deserters 
from the South-western Front, and as many as two millions 
taking all the Fronts together. Then, after repeated statements 
that the evil had been checked, on the 28th of May the Assistant 
Minister of War, Yakubovich, informed the delegates from the 
Front : ‘ The Government by itself is impotent to struggle with 
desertion. The putting down of this evil symptom depends 
entirely upon you. Desertion is weakening the Front.’ The 
deserters not only weaken the Front, but exasperate the diffi- 
culties of transport, choking the trains and stations, preventing 
railway officials from carrying out their duties, and there have 
been serious street fights with bands of deserters in Kiev and 
other towns. At the same meeting of the delegates from the 
Front, the representative of the Russian army in France ‘re- 
marked that the Generals at the Front were leading the Minister 
of War, Kerensky, intoa mistake. ‘‘In no circumstances must we 
now undertake an offensive. By an offensive we should play into 
the hands of the French and English imperialists.’’ . . . The 
speaker’s pronouncement was greeted by noisy applause,’ 
although some dissent also was heard. 

Fraternisation with the enemy, advocated from the first days 
of the revolution by the extreme Social Democrats and never 
abandoned by them, although it has since been frowned upon 
and officially denounced by the Council, has despite all the efforts 
of the saner and more patriotic soldiers attained astounding 
proportions. On the 22nd of May an informant of Edimstvo, 
Plehanov’s paper, wrote as follows : 


Fraternisation is a fact known to all. All the commitiees—army, 
divisional, regimental, company—have expressed their most resolute cen- 
sure of it. ‘We consider fraternisation treachery to our country,’ say 
the resolutions of all their meetings. They even go to the length of 
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threatening to shoot on those who leave the trenches. This is in the 
committees. 

In fact things are quite different: fraternisation goes on and no one 
can hinder it. Only the artillery attempts to offer opposition, and has 
on this account drawn upon itself the fierce hatred of the infantry. Our 
advanced observers are always threatened with the bayonet. One observer 
with difficulty saved his life: they wanted to do for him because he had 
killed a German coming towards us. Two infantrymen were once among 
the Germans. In the evening they came back, naturally, drunk. During 
the night an Alsatian came over to us and told us what the two had done, 
They had given away all the company dispositions and pointed out where 
the machine-guns were. ‘Why don’t you attack us?’ they said to the 
Germans. ‘You could take us with your bare hands.’ The regimental 
committee arrested the pair. Soldiers came up from the trenches and told 
the committee that if they were not set free they would shoot the whole com- 
mittee. In the companies they say: ‘We won’t fight, we’re tired... . The 
capitalists began the War, the War’s only useful to the capitalists, I’m not 
a capitalist, so I won’t fight.’ 

Pacifism has gone to such a point that in one battalion they said: 
‘We'll pay the Germans a fifty milliard rouble indemnity, we’ll work for 
them all our lives, but we won’t fight, and we’ll get our own back on the 
artillery....’ 

The committee, I repeat, is one thing; the company another. . 

Members of the committees are generally men of understanding, old 
soldiers, wounded ; they go beside themselves showing the necessity of the 
War for freedom’s sake, the harm of fraternisation, the necessity of dis- 
cipline, etc., but they only reach one result—that of arousing a hostile 
attitude to themselves. Among us soldiers and officers in the artillery there 
is but one thought: at the end of the third year of war are we to finish 
ingloriously on a Russian bayonet? There is no army. Only one thought 
keeps us up; why have not the regiments so far left the trenches and gone 
home, as they had every possibility of doing? 
Cases are in fact reported of officers having been murdered because 
they wished to punish fraternisers ; but this is hardly to be won- 
dered at when General Gourko was taken to task in the News 
of the Council for his ‘iron discipline’ because he supported a 
divisional General who attempted to prevent a soldier from wearing 
a fancy device of red ribbons on parade. 

At the Council meeting on the 6th of June Kerensky said : 

I have been asked why the Russian power does not take measures 
against fraternisation. But we thought: let the army learn by experience 
what fraternisation is. It has cost us the loss of several batteries and of 
many valuable lives, but it has been a real lesson. 


One regiment, Kerensky admitted, had actually concluded a form 
of peace with the Germans and he did not attempt to affirm that 
fraternisation had really been stopped; when he was lately at . 
Dvinsk, he begged General Danitov ‘immediately to take mea- 
sures to stop this shameful state of things’ ; but since his speech 
to the Council news is received that a thousand men have been 
sent back to Dvinsk from the trenches poisoned by the Germans 
in the spirits they were given. 
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At the same time, drunkenness has reached such proportions 
in the army that it is classed as nearly as dangerous as desertion. 
The men make a docoction of wood-alcohol which has dreadful 
results. It is now not uncommon to see drunken soldiers in Petro- 
grad ; at the Front, to judge from an urgent order and appeal made 
by the Minister of War on the 25th of May, drunkenness is much 
worse; and at Cronstadt huge drunken crowds go roystering 
through the streets. Even worse almost as a symptom of the 
decline in morale than desertion or fraternisation is the news 
published on the 7th of June in an order of the day by General 
Gourko that on one sector of the Western Front the Russian 
soldiers have for two months been bartering away bread, sugar 
and soap to the Germans for cigars, watches and trinkets. This 
dreadful fact proves, says the order, ‘to what a point may go 
the disorganisation of the army at the Front, when every soldier 
considers himself at liberty on his own risk and conscience 
to enter into private agreement and negotiation with the 
enemy.’ 

On the higher command the results of the general disorgan- 
isation have been grievous. General Kornilov, a fine Cossack 
leader, was forced by disobedience to his orders to give up the 
command of the Petrograd military area. General Russky 
resigned the command of the Northern Front, ostensibly and 
perhaps truly, from ill-health. General Lechitsky, one of the 
organisers of the victories of 1916, has resigned. General Evert, 
an unsympathetic personality and an unsuccessful General in 
attack, but a good disciplinarian, left for political reasons. Lastly, 
on the 8th of June, General Gourko was deprived with insult of 
the command of the Western Front for having said that in view 
of the license accorded to the troops he could not be responsible 
for what took place. Worst of all, General Alexeiev has been 
hounded out of the chief command. In a speech to the officers 
he spoke of the policy of ‘ peace without annexations or indem- 
nities’ as Utopian. Thereafter, although Kerensky said at 
Dvinsk that ‘in the free Russian army every opinion may be 
freely expressed’ (reported in Edinstvo, June 8), General 
Alexeiev was a marked man. That he is an accomplished 
strategist, trusted by all ranks, a democrat by origin and convic- 
tion, that the army has not suffered defeat since he took the 
virtual command, that the absence of a military party to stand 
by the Emperor in the first moment of the revolution was largely 
due to his influence, could not save him for Russia. In a leader 
in the News of the Council on the 24th of May, sneeringly entitled 
‘The Loquacious General,’ a ranccrous stream of reprimand was 
poured on him, echoed with slightly greater decorum in Gorky’s 
paper, and hardly surpassed in the organs of the Socialist advanced 
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wing. The demand for General Alexeiev’s removal was not to be 
withstood. When, in obedience to it, he resigned, Kerensky 
announced the fact at the Council meeting of June 4 in the 
following way: ‘ About what Commander-in-Chief am I asked? 
Formerly General Alexeiev was Commander-in-Chief : now it is 
General Brusilov.’ The News of the Council characteristically 
comments : 


The democracy has once more received proof that its representatives in 
the Temporary Government watch over its interests and do not permit their 
infringement. The army has once more received proof that discipline is 
a duty of the General in no less degree than it is that of the soldier. 


The brilliant qualities of the new Commander-in-Chief are known 
to all; it will be interesting to see how his belief in the offensive 
consorts with the Council’s management. 

In the first days of the revolution the enormous German con- 
centration on the Dvinsk Front made for the belief that a great 
stroke would be made at Petrograd with its loot, its naval bases, 
its 80 per cent. of Russia’s war factories, and many were they 
who expected the worst. But there were none who foresaw that 
the Russian army, shaken as it was, would sink to so low a level 
that the enemy could completely neglect it. Yet this is what 
has happened. The Germans treat their Eastern Front as a 
rest-cure for divisions battered to pieces on the West, and have 
flung all their fresh troops against the fighting Allies. An attack 
would save Russia, for the sterling qualities of the Russian soldier 
would be stung into renewed activity. But the Germans, who 
saw where their real chance lay before anybody else, will be too 
clever to make this mistake so long as the inaction of the Russian 
army is of importance to them. At present they can afford to 
despise it. Let no one think that among these facts so much as 
one is unknown to them. Their information from Russia is 
earlier and fuller than that which reaches the latter’s allies, and 
is not confined to public news such as is dealt with in this article. 
Well indeed might the Staff Committee of the Caucasian Rifle 
Division write : ‘The army has fallen into a dreadful condition ; 
if complete disorganisation has not yet set in, at least it is very 
near.’ There are still many firm and warlike units in the army, 
and bands of volunteers have been formed to whom it is hoped 
that an opportunity to attack will be given. The attitude too of 
the Cossacks would not appear from the latest indications to be 
quite palatable to the Council. Nevertheless educated soldiers, 
among them some who led the revolution, are often in a state 
bordering on despair. One, an extraordinarily brave man, who 
fought as a volunteer in the French artillery for the first nine 
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months of the War and since as an infantryman and an automo- 
bilist on the Russian Front, lately went back to the Front as a 
deputy from his detachment in Petrograd. He returned, almost 
echoing Kerensky’s words spoken a month ago: ‘I wish I had 
died in battle sooner than have seen what is going on now.’ Both 
naval and military officers are constantly asking if it is not possible 
for them to enter the British, French or American Services. They 
believe that their comrades murdered at Cronstadt, Helsingfors 
and Revel were killed in accordance with lists drawn up by 
German agents. German money raised in America is believed 
to be at work in Cronstadt now. Save among the educated, 
those among the soldiers who take the matter to heart are few. 
A portion of the Kiev garrison has joined in the demand of various 
units in the Baltic Fleet that ‘ Bloody Nicolas’ (as we say ‘ Bloody 
Mary’) should be sent to Cronstadt to join the officers kept there 
in the foulest imprisonment since the revolution, without trial 
or even accusation, despite the efforts of the Government io have 
them released ; and the plutocrats who roll about in motor-cars 
of the Union of Zemstvos (in other words the hard-worked officials 
of that admirable institution) should be sent into the trenches. 
An order published on the 9th of June directs the re-formation of 
four regiments at the Front that have refused en masse to obey 
orders. At Kazan, out of a draft of a thousand men for the 
Front, only three hundred made their appearance at roll-call. 

As to the effect on the country, the Russian Press speaks freely 
of anarchy. If this were quite accurate there would be little 
occasion to say more. But things have not really gone to the 
point of anarchy, though they have gone near the line. The 
country has not completely lost its cohesion. The main facts are 
as follows. On the 2nd of June A. J. Konavalov, the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, resigned, giving as his reason 
that he is unable to remain at his post in view of his complete disagreement 
with the industrial policy which is now sought to be put in motion under 
the pressure of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies... . 
[and] when the whole industrial system is going to ruin. 


He views ‘sceptically the form of social-State control and the 
method of regulating production proposed by the Minister of 
Labour [Skobelev].’ In the actual conditions of Russia, he con- 
cludes, such democratic experiments must result in enterprises 
being given over to less experienced control and disorganisation 
will inevitably increase. Skobelev’s suggestion, as is well known, 
was to confiscate all the capital in the banks and for the workmen, 
or failing them, the State, to take over the whole of the profits of 
industrial enterprises. That these heroic measures will be carried 
out in their entirety is improbable, but it is known that a measure 
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involving the sequestration of a considerable percentage of private 
capital in banks is being worked out, while the impossibility of 
resisting the demands of employees goes a good way towards 
attaining the latter result, even without, as sometimes happens, 
the employees simply taking possession of whole establishments. 

In every industrial centre in Russia, few as these are in com- 
parison with the Western world, the same process is going on. 
The workmen demand 50, 100, or 150 per cent. to be added to 
their former high wages, and shorter hours; and if they do not 
get them, strike. Acute crises have already been caused in 
almost every important industry and worse convulsions are 
momentarily expected. To take a few examples: in Moscow, 
Petrograd, and at the Schliisselburg mills there have been many 
cases of works seized by the hands. At Moscow in one mill of over 
five thousand looms all the managers and engineers have been 
driven away and the factory is running in charge of an under- 
foreman. In Petrograd all the office employees at over two hun- 
dred factories demanded a six-hour day and a minimum wage 
of 150 roubles a month; and their demands have been acceded 
to, although in reality they will only do five or perhaps four hours’ 
work. Street repairers in Petrograd now receive 150 roubles a 
month ; so do men at the doors of the savings bank, and these 
refuse to do anything but to stand and ostensibly keep watch. 
The waiters and hotel servants at Moscow, Kiev, and Sebastopol 
have struck, thereby inconveniencing thousands of persons engaged 
in war work. The peat-diggers on the Volga demand 1000 
roubles a month, the barge labourers 75 roubles a day. In 
eighteen metal factories in the Donets district, with a joint capital 
of 195 million roubles and a declared dividend last year of 18 
million roubles, the workmen have demanded an increase in 
wages amounting, according to Professor Sirinov, to 240 million 
roubles. If conditions demanded by the workmen are not agreed 
to, they appeal to the Government, which has no alternative— 
even if it wished—but to try to persuade the owners to agree, 
whatever it may cost them, in order that the economic life of the 
country may somehow be carried on. But that this can be for 
long in the present conditions is thought dubious. At the same 
time the workmen do not show any special degree of confidence 
in the Government; when Nekrasov, the Minister of Ways of 
Communication, went to Moscow to settle a railway dispute, the 
men, offended by something that he said, threatened ‘ We won’t 
let him go from Moscow till he has taken his words back.’ 

The railways themselves are in a deplorable condition. From 
the 28th of April to the 28th of May 25 per cent. less work was 
done than in that month of last year. From the beginning of 
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the year to the 28th of May 44,000 waggons, or 732,500 tons of 
coal, less than in the same period of 1916 were transported. The 
chief reason of this, says an official report, is the anarchy existing 
on the railways. On the slightest occasion all sorts of local unions 
and committees interfere with the working of the lines and pro- 
duce chaos. A further cause of trouble is the interference by 
soldiers with the railway servants, who have in districts so far 
removed from one another as Pskov, Kiev, and the Caucasian Rail- 
way begged for protection from the armed force used upon them. 
Trains are compelled or forbidden to be run, or are run out of 
time or in wrong directions, with the result.that accidents have 
taken place and the line is blocked for hours. The transport of 
provisions, wood, and raw materials is gravely curtailed. More- 
over, the railway servants receive wages far inferior to those 
obtaining in factories, these being more or less decent only in 
the workshops, and a general railway strike at Petrograd or 
Moscow has only narrowly been averted. 

Nor is the spirit of unrest confined to factories and transport. 
In every part of the country agrarian disorders take place. With- 
out heed to the instructions of the Government that land must 
not be touched till a general settlement by the Constituent 
Assembly, the peasants inspired by Socialist agitators from the 
towns often take possession of the soil at once. Thus on the 
borders of the Petrograd Government the peasants have left to 
each owner of two thousand acres thirty acres and three cows, 
which they say is all one man can manage, and are only with 
difficulty and not always restrained from burning the landlords’ 
houses. Elsewhere, particularly in the Governments of Minsk 
and Mogilov, fires both of houses and woods have been common. 
Such agrarian ‘expropriation’ or destruction on a large scale is 
general. Only where peasants already own the soil, as is largely 
the case in the Kazan Government, such Communistic ideas find 
little favour, and students from the University of Kazan sent to 
propagate them have been roughly handled, and some even killed, 
by irate peasant proprietors. 

In the towns also disorder is frequent. On the 23rd of May 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry appealed to the Prime 
Minister for help, being himself in receipt of numerous appeals 
from places all over the country where self-appointed Executive 
Committees, Committees of Social Safety, Committees of Popular 
Power were taking the government into their own hands. The 
Minister has no means, he says, of combating such destructive 
symptoms, and it is to be feared that those at the command of 
the Prime Minister are not much more substantial. Events of 
this description in the district of Schliisselburg, only a few miles 
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from Petrograd, were magnified into reports of ‘the Schliissel- 
burg Republic.’ The militia that has taken the place of the police 
is often unsatisfactory. Crimes of violence are not unusual in 
Petrograd, and in Kiev the chief of the militia pathetically urged 
his men to do their duty, especially in view of one of them having 
robbed a member of the local Workmen’s Council whom he held 
up with a revolver. Lynching, a sure sign of incompetence of 
the police, is making its appearance in various towns. The tale 
of disorder and violence runs from the confines of Poland to 
Serbia, and at Tsaritsin on the Volga the garrison calmly levied 
a contribution of a million and a half roubles on the town to 
increase their pay. To top all, in Petrograd on the 31st of May 
an elaborate procession of anarchists took place in the principal 
streets, adorned with black flags and the motto ‘Down with the 
militia ! ’ 

A peasant was talking on one of the Volga steamboats, whose 
time-table and course are now changed at the caprice of soldiers 
going on them. ‘We must get rid of this bourgeoisie. Down 
with the doctor! And with the schoolmaster! We must have 
our own people.’ ‘ That’s right,’ said another; ‘our committee 
made a resolution. Far too many bourgeoisie at the hospital. 
Three doctors, two trained nurses, and a midwife to boot! And 
what for? Look at the expense! So they decided to leave one 
doctor, and he’s a good enough fellow, at the hospital; let him 
make his powders for himself and his wife can help him.’ Then, 
turning to the reporter of this scene, ‘ Yes, and you—anyone can 
see that you’re from the bourgeoisie, Mister. We don’t want 
your annexations! The landlords have got ground enough.’ 
‘Let them go themselves and sit in the trenches! The bour- 
geoisie shove us all on, and they sit in their gardens and play 
music!’ ‘England, that’s where the capitalists are. They 
want to pay for all sorts of annexations with our blood.’ 

What will happen? is the question on all lips. The answer 
most commonly given, not only in private, but even publicly now 
in the Press, is that a Dictator will arise, restore order with a 
strong hand, lead the army to glory, and Russia to prosperity. 
At present there seems no obvious candidate for the post, but 

-should one be found the aspect of the scene might change for the 
good, even quicker than it has changed for the bad. If the mass 
of the Cossacks, five million warlike soldiers, are really becoming 
discontented, as it would seem that at least some are, the issue 
may lie in their hands. But whoever the Dictator might be he 
would be hailed as a saviour by almost all thinking men in Russia, 
and would find strong support among the officers and the very 
large class of invalided soldiers, who feel bitterly that their wounds 
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may be in vain, as well as the Knights of St. George, a large 
body bound together by strong ties of honour and gallantry. 
There could be no question of again setting up the old régime. 
That is gone for ever. Not only is the revolution an established 
fact, but it saved Russia from otherwise inevitable ruin and 
shame. It opened the gates of Eastern Europe to the roaring 
wind of liberty. No sane Englishman can wish it had not been. 
But the peculiar circumstances in which it took place have engen- 
dered new dangers. Russians are now looking on while the foun- 
dations of their liberty and prosperity are threatened with destruc. 
tion by a band of extremists, and wrath at the spectacle gathers 
force. There would be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
educated Russians do not realise their position. With them it 
is not a question: ‘ Will Russia fulfil her engagements to the 
Allies?’ They say without mincing the matter: ‘Russia has 
betrayed the Allies. We shall never be able to hold up our heads 
again. All Europe will scorn us.’ It must be our part to prove 
them wrong in this. Russia and her Allies are suffering from one 
and the same cause. What we are going through now is not the 
result of some baseness inherent in the Russian nation, but a 
legacy from a despotism that betrayed its country and its friends, 
whose very shadow corrupted all that it touched. It stank of 
bloodshed and cruelty. How should there be understanding of 
the causes of the War, when to educate the people was treated 
as acrime? How should there be honour among the lower classes 
in the cities which the Government debased and used as instru- 
ments of debasement by every means in its power? We too 
have our responsibility for this. Our want of interest in the 
growth of reaction in Russia, the easy ear lent by our Press to 
the pretences of autocracy, our deafness to the warnings and 
complaints of the best representatives of Russia among us, our 
slavish attempt to identify a great nation with its despicable 
rulers, the mistake of giving to the democracy of Britain a narrow 
and snobbish representation; these are all points that have 
weighed in the balance against us, and should give us pause were 
we tempted to pass a hasty judgment. 

The ultimate outcome for Russia is secure. The nation will 
yet rise to the height of its destiny. No country so rich, with a - 
peasantry of such native intelligence and an educated class so 
talented, could suffer permanent arrest. Russia is like a blind 
man to whom sight has suddenly been given. He cannot dis- 
tinguish colours, he cannot judge disfance. He must learn by 
stumbling and fumbling. But much time is needed before 
Russia can make progress in the development of her material and 
mental gifts, and time during the War is her enemy. Germany 
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is organised, she is not ; Germany is united, Russia a prey to dis- 
sension and intrigues. Germany acts; Russia talks. Yet when 
- full allowance is made for this, it would be wrong to despair. The 
patriots, their eyes fixed with ardour and gratitude on the example 
of their Western Allies, cheered by the encouragement of the 
American Republic, are not yet at the end of their resources. 
Russia is a land of wonders and the wonder of re-born patriotism 
may be nearer than any can know, ready to spring to life within 
her and blossom in a day into a rare and deathless flower. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 
May 29/June 11, 1917. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL 
INFECTION 


A REPLY 70 SIR BRYAN DONKIN 


THE appearance of an Article in this Review from the pen of 
Sir Bryan Donkin on the subject of Prophylaxis in Venereal 
Disease (for that is its real subject) must be my excuse for writing 
on the same matter. Sir Bryan Donkin is a very old friend of 
mine. His qualities of clear'vision, honesty and fearlessness are 
known to all; he has other qualities which have endeared him to 
his friends. My entry into this controversy is not of my choosing. 
I am an original member of the National Council for combating 
Venereal Diseases, and have been actively associated with its 
work from the beginning, which, as Sir Bryan says, dates from 
before the Report of the Royal Commission. I have lectured to 
troops to the number of more than 62,000, I have spoken on the 
subject before municipal and other assemblies in many parts of 
England, and in this work I have travelled a distance of more 
than a third of the world’s circumference. The policy of the 
above body has been criticised by Sir Bryan. 

The reason why I, individually, am writing is that I have 
received a request to do so from a quarter which I cannot disre- 
gard, and indeed I see some advantage in a discussion on- such 
a subject as this between two old friends who are united by 
mutual regard and affection, and between whom no tinge of 
animosity can be even imagined. In such an atmosphere truth 
is not likely to be obscured by mists of misunderstanding, and the 
issues may be even elucidated. 

After a short summary of the Report of the Royal Commission, 
Sir Bryan enters upon the subject of preventing infection, giving 
a history of the discovery of the organisms of gonorrhoea and of 
syphilis, and of means of destroying them, especially that of 
Metchnikoff, consisting in the use of calomel ointment which 
had proved very effective in Austria. He contrasts the apathy 
of England with regard to prevention with the promptness dis- 
played elsewhere, and especially calls attention to the strong 
desire on the part of some who were active in promoting the 
efforts of the Royal Commission and of the National Council for 
combating Venereal Diseases, to provide that the question of 
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prophylaxis ‘should be left severely alone.’ He believes that 
this is antagonistic to the immense weight of medical and 
instructed lay opinion on this matter, and he includes The 
Times among the influences for boycotting the question. 

On page 585 Sir Bryan says : 

I am strongly convinced that public opinion, properly and clearly 
instructed, will not favour the view that these strikingly prevalent and 
disastrous, but nevertheless pre-eminently preventable, diseases are to be 
attacked merely by warnings against their evil physical results, by checks 
on drunkenness, by moral admonitions respecting irregular sexual] inter- 
course generally, or by efforts to secure the best treatment of the infected . 
after the disease has been contracted. Such indirect measures and others 
of very different kinds have been tried for centuries, and have met, it may 
be, with some slight and sporadic success, but as a whole their result has 
been signal and inevitable failure. The old adage of Naturam expellas, etc.. 
can never find a more justifiable application than here. There is no possi- 
bility of extinguishing or paralysing a primitive and instinctive function 
common to man and other animals, and correlatively indispensable to racial 
existence. The present evils of sexual disease will never be materially 
lessened, still less stamped out, by any means short of direct prevention. 
This truth has to be faced, not obscured, nor evaded. 

I do not quite understand who is referred to in the earlier part 
of the above quotation. The N.C.C.V.D. is certainly not open 
to the reproach of deprecating all protection except merely ‘ good 
advice.” I am sure I am speaking for those of us who address 
troops when I say that the advice which should be given to soldiers 
is more than that. It is somewhat as follows : try to live a clean 
life ; helps to living a clean life (control of language, avoidance of 
situations likely to produce sexual excitement, including alcoholic 
excess, etc.) ; in case of a lapse immediate recourse to the doctor. 

Nor do I quite understand what is meant by the latter part 
of the quotation. Does Sir Bryan mean by the words ‘ There 
is no possibility of extinguishing or paralysing a primitive and 
instinctive function’ that a clean life is impossible? I cannot 
think that he does. Sir Bryan and I both know individuals who, 
we are satisfied, are instances to the contrary—men of good and 
healthy physique, and certainly not deficient in virility. We 
also know (at least I do) of families of whom the same may be 
said. Indeed it is on record with regard to a certain family, 
whose father took the trouble to write a well-considered letter to 
each of his many sons before they went to a public school. I 
have also heard that almost the same may be said of one of our own 
crack regiments which is under careful religious discipline. Many 
of our soldiers are respectable married men ; are they all unfaithful 
to their wives? In my visits to camps I generally ask the Com- 
manding Officer as to the behaviour of the men with regard to 
sexual matters, and have frequently received the answer that 
there is hardly any venereal disease, and indeed that the men 
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are well-brought-up and respectable men, many of them married, 
and that they do not indulge in irregular intercourse. 

I am not claiming that this is universally the case (indeed 
we all know to the contrary), but I think that the above instances 
are sufficient to disprove the position adopted by some that a 
clean life is impossible. Then there is the instance of the Zulus, 
among whom chastity was enforced by the death penalty until 
leave was granted by the authorities of the tribe, and that leave 
was dependent upon prowess in war; and there is the notorious 
instance of the Irish nation, who are confessedly more chaste than 
any other division of the Kingdom, and some of whom indeed 
may have seemed to consider that observance of the Seventh 
Commandment absolves from the observance of some other 
adjacent Commandments. 

Some may think that the means whereby chastity is enforced 
in these instances are not applicable to men who are thoroughly 
free. But this is entirely another matter, the point being that 
the instances quoted prove that sexual self-restraint is not 
impossible. 

To adopt Sir Bryan’s words, while I concede that ‘There is 
no possibility of extinguishing or paralysing ‘‘a primitive and 
instinctive function,’’’ even if it were desirable, which it is not, 
it is not impossible to control it. If individuals, families, and 
groups of soldiers and civilians and even tribes or nations are 
able to exercise sexual self-control, it seems plain that a ‘ primi- 
tive and instinctive function’ is capable of control, and that the 
difference between these individuals and groups of individuals and 
those who are not so successful in this respect may possibly be 
found in the different ways in which they have been brought up 
and the different influences under which their lives are lived. 

Rut the real distinction is not between those who have never 
lapsed and those who have lapsed, but between those who try to 
maintain a clean standard and those who do not. In this case 
also we must draw a distinction with regard to those who give 
up for a time only; and this distinction again is exemplified in 
families in which strong moral influences exist, and in which 
some individuals maintain their standard throughout; others 
perhaps give it up once for all, and others give it up for a time 
and return to it. 

Sir Bryan refers to many attempts to get the subject ventilated ; 
to the neglect of authorities to restrain loose women ; to an impor- 
tant Army Order issued in March 1916 directing medical officers 
to arrange ‘an organised system by which soldiers who had 
exposed themselves to the danger of venereal infection were 
required to attend for treatment within twenty-four hours of 
infection. . . etc.,’ with the result that in one battalion of 1700 
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men the incidence of venereal diseases immediately fell to less 
than a quarter of its previous figure. This order was prefaced 
by a statement that ‘suggestions with regard to prevention which 
would imply the adoption of any system of prophylaxis which 
might be said to afford opportunities for unrestrained vice could 
not be accepted’; and further ‘that the inculcation of temper- 
ance and a knowledge of the consequences of venereal diseases 
form the best foundations for prophylaxis.’ 
He also quotes Lt.-Col. Barrett, who thinks 

that the principles which must underlie the suppression of venereal dis- 
eases are (1) the complete separation of the moral from the medical pro- 
blem, and the clear recognition of the fact that the world will not be rendered 
more or less moral by the abolition of venereal disease; (2) the fact that 
the fear of venereal disease is no effective deterrent to immorality. To such 
slight extent as it is deterrent the advantages are more than counter- 
balanced by the wholesale infection of the innocent which goes on at 
present. 


He points to the necessity for providing for both sexes, and 
says ‘ Most public utterances and writings on this subject seem 
to mean or imply that only the male is responsible for the spread 
of venereal infection.’ He says that he has ‘ been taken to imply 
that the whole matter of trying to prevent the evil effects of 
venereal disease has nothing to do with morals.’ Although he 
does not say in so many words that this is not his opinion, I gather 
that this is the case, and that what he means is that moral 
influence has proved insufficient to curb the ravages of venereal 
disease. The exact treatment recommended is one specified to 
him by ‘a specially experienced medical authority,’ who 
emphasises the importance of the destruction of the infective 
organisms within twenty-four hours of exposure, the possibility 
of absolute prevention of gonococcal ophthalmia in children by 
cleanliness—‘ second indeed to godliness, but much more easily 
enforced.’ (The authority should look up this proverb, and learn 
what is meant by it.) 

It is probable that careful washing with soap and warm water immedi- 
ately or a few hours after exposure to infection would prevent the onset 
of disease in most cases, and if, in addition, medical means are suitably 
applied, the occurrence of disease can be reduced by 80 to 90 per cent. 
What is needed for this purpose is the provision by the authorities of suit- 
able washing places, which should be attached to every public lavatory in 
streets, stations, and hotels . . . a weak solution of permanganate of potash 
and a supply of calomel ointment is all that is required. 

Sir Bryan Donkin adds ‘that the prophylactic measures speci- 
fied are probably more surely effective when used before than 
after exposure to possible infection.’ He does not say whether 
the authority whom he quotes agrees with this. I do not feel 
sure that he would. 
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As to the influence of alcohol, he refers to the statement that 
‘ drunkenness plays.a large part in the series of events that leads 
up to the contraction of venereal disease, and when this condition 
is present, prophylactics would not be employed’; and he dis- 
misses as irrelevant a contention which is sometimes urged, 
namely that ‘most people who indulge in irregular sexual inter- 
course are either drunk or otherwise irresponsible as mentally 
** degenerate.’”’’ 

Again he disagrees with the objection to prophylaxis that a 
sense of security will increase the numbers of the incontinent, 
and says that ‘even if this most unlikely happening should 
become actual it would be an infinitesimally small price to pay for 
an immense reduction of a grave national danger.’ 

With most of the above I for one entirely agree. I suppose 
that everyone really interested in the: combating of venereal 
diseases is heartily thankful that the subject has been well 
ventilated, and that skeletons have been brought out of cupboards 
into the light of day ; that everyone agrees that both sexes must 
be treated ; and that fear of disease is no sufficient deterrent, so 
that the removal of such fear need not be considered likely to 
add seriously to the number of the incontinent; also that it is 
imperative that the best treatment should be used, and that it 
should be used at the first possible moment. People will not, 
however, be so fully agreed that the moral problem can be com- 
pletely separated from the medical. The medical treatment 
quoted as being specially recommended is what many would call 
‘early treatment ’ rather than ‘ Prophylaxis,’ and strongly recom- 
mended under that head. 

Again, as to the influence of alcohol on venereal disease, after 
everything has been said, many will still believe that a man who 
has had ‘ an extra glass’ is more likely to fall a victim than one 
who has had either no glass at all or not the ‘ extra glass,’ and 
that with some men the ‘ extra’ glass is the first glass. 

The question at issue is largely a matter of the names 
* Prophylaxis ’ and ‘early treatment.’ But the real heart of the 
controversy is the question of ‘ Prophylactic packets.’ Here we 
had better agree about what we mean by ‘Prophylaxis.’ Pro- 
phylaxis means ‘Fore-guarding.’ We are all agreed about the 
‘ guarding ’ ; what about the ‘ Fore ’—before what? (a) before the 
choice or decision, (b) before the act, or (c) before the disease 
shows itself? The word ‘ Prophylaxis’ is freely used for all 
three, and this leads to much confusion, especially as the question 
of morals cannot be ignored. It will therefore be better to consider 
the ethics of the three possible classes. 

Is it wrong to give a man a prophylactic packet under the 
conditions of (c)? 
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A man has already committed himself; he has probably upon 
his body the germs of disease ; if a short time only has elapsed they 
are probably still external to his organism. If he applies for a 
packet is he to be refused? I think no one would answer in the 
affirmative except an individual who thinks that to cure or pre- 
vent disease incurred through a person’s own fault is wrong. 
Such a position is absurd. If this were granted, no man whose 
digestion had been upset by injudicious feeding, no person 
who had caught a chill from going out insufficiently clad, 
no person who had acquired corns from fashionable boots 
would be able to receive help from the doctor or chiropodist. 
There used to be many such people—people who as governors of 
some of our hospitals shut up the venereal wards some half- 
century ago on the ground of refusing to finance vice. Such 
people often profess religious motives, but their religion: is cer- 
tainly not of the Heart, it is also certainly not of the Head. Does 
any such person imagine that, when the Founder of His religion 
was healing the sick, a candidate for cure had to produce a certi- 
ficate of respectability from St. Peter inscribed ‘ Nihil obstat 
Sanetur’? (Cf. St. John v. 14.) 

The man under (c) has probably upon him the germs of 
disease; he may be regarded as a contaminated, though not 
actually diseased, person. He comes under the heading of the 
sick person whom we are bound to succour without any reserve 
or distinction. It is one of the privileges of the medical profession 
to succour the sick, and we ought to be as glad to do so in the 
case of the bad as in that of the good. 

Now let us take the conditions of (b). The man has made 
his choice or decision, he has decided to commit the act, but 
kas not yet done so. Is it wrong to give him a packet? 

It seems at first that the answer must be in the negative. 
The man has made his choice, we say, and we must act on it. 
But, on the other hand, we know that he may alter his decision, 
just as he may alter his decision the other way. Anyhow he has 
not committed himself physically. Does the fact of his possessing 
a packet influence his conduct? I think that it must be admitted 
that it may, and that a man with a packet is more likely to com- 
mit himself {han a man who is without one. The question would 
then arise whether more physical harm is done by adding to the 
number of those who expose themselves under some protection, 
which is never absolute, than by limiting the protection to those 
already exposed to the risk of infection. The case might be 
argued both ways from a medical point of view. But here come 
in moral considerations to which I will at present only just refer. 

It remains to consider the conditions of (a) the man who has 
not (or is not known to have) made his choice or decision, Is it 
wrong to give him a packet? 
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The giving of the packet takes it for granted that he will use 
it. It is of no use if he does not do so. From a medical point 
of view it is wasted unless he moves into class (b), the class that 
has made a decision to commit the act. Does it not also tend to 
move the man into that class? Is a man with a packet in his 
pocket likely to be in the same condition as a man without it? 
He can hardly avoid being conscious of its presence, indeed its 
presence can hardly fail to suggest to him to use it. The effect, 
as a matter of experience, is not uniform. It has been reported 
that the practice in certain regiments is to hand to everyone going 
on leave a prophylactic packet unasked, and this action has in 
some cases been bitterly resented. I intend to return to this 
question later. Here again the same question arises as in class 
(b), whether more medical harm is done by adding to the number 
of those who expose themselves under some protection than by 
limiting the protection to those exposed to the risk of infection. 

It is claimed that the problem of venereal disease should be 
treated on the same lines as those of all other infectious diseases. 
It is true that in the main this is right, but it is not altogether 
correct, inasmuch as, while no moral considerations enter into 
the question of enteric, smallpox, or measles, they do largely 
affect the problem of venereal diseases. It may be thought that 
no one besides the clergy should discuss problems of religion, 
and that a cobbler should limit himself to shoes; but there are 
occasions when even a doctor cannot keep silence without being a 
coward and untrue to his convictions, but must break it at the 
risk of charges of presumption, hypocrisy, cant, and many other 
things which are being rather freely bandied about in the present 
discussion—though emphatically not by Sir Bryan Donkin. 
Indeed, we both know each other too well to imagine mutually 
anyvevil. 

The facts are that fornication and adultery in the Christian 
system are mortal sins, that is, sins which, without repentance 
and amendment, destroy the soul. Inasmuch as the soul is 
immortal while the body is mortal, a mortal disease of the soul 
is far more important than a disease of the body, however physi- 
cally dangerous. In this sphere of consideration a person dying 
of syphilis innocently acquired is far better off than a person who 
commits either of these mortal sins with complete physical safety 
and does not repent. 

It must be remembered that the complete abolition of venereal 
disease without corresponding abolition of unchastity would 
only leave the modern world where the ancient world was when 
it drew down the unmeasured denunciation of the Apostles, and 
that at the head of the list of mortal sins appear the two great 
sexual sins. No other sins are so constantly denounced in the 
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New Testament, and any condonation of them involves nothing 
short of apostasy. From the very first, universally and without 
hesitation, unchastity was counted—with murder and idolatry, 
that is, apostasy—in the very small list of sins which, except after 
long and troublesome penance, cut off the offender from the 
Christian community. 

To put the matter in the concrete : It is better that venereal 
diseases should be imperfectly combated than that, in an attempt 
to prevent them, men should be enticed into mortal sin which 
they would otherwise avoid. To accept the position that in the 
public interest it is better that some young men should fall, rather 
than that venereal disease should fail to be prevented in some 
cases of incontinence, would be to repudiate Christianity. To 
give @ man a prophylactic packet unasked, with the result that 
he falls when he might have stood upright, is to have made oneself 
an accessory to a mortal sin before the act. The suggested 
development of public lavatories with appliances for preventive 
treatment might come under the same head, although such an 
arrangement, accessible to those who sought it in need, might 
be free from this objection. 

One must recognise the possibility of spiritual prophylaxis. 
Why should ‘the de’il hae a’ the guid tunes’? I can see the 
smile on the face of some readers. But the religious convictions 
of a nation are dangerous to meddle with. 

The result of giving packets unasked to men on leave is known 
to have been, in some cases at least, a shock of indignation to the 
recipient. It has doubtless also been a shock to parents and 
others. Recruiting in our country is always a matter requiring 
delicate handling, and the increased moral dangers believed by 
many to be incurred in military service certainly act to some 
extent as a deterrent. It is worth remembering how nobly all 
religious denominations have incurred these risks in the present 
War. But, if it were known that our sons were to have sug- 
gestions thrust upon them unasked in the form of prophylactic 
packets as a part of their military routine, it is possible that 
serious difficulties would arise.’ 

Let us imagine for a moment that the practice of handing 
out prophylactic packets to all men going on leave became estab- 
lished by an order of the War Office, or became widespread. It 
can hardly be doubted that a new class of conscientious objectors 
would at once be created, and that men would refuse to join and 
would prevent their sons from joining on this account. Suppose 
that penalties ensued. Can anyone doubt that practically the 

? That the above is not imaginary may be seen by reference to the British 
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whole of the Christian population would support the criminals? 
It.is the fashion in some quarters to-profess to ignore religious 
sentiment, and to point to religious differences, but this would 
unite certainly all Christians, and probably all religious people, 
and would bring the authorities ignominiously to their knees, 
besides seriously endangering the military efficiency of the nation. 
In our heart of hearts we do recognise that moral considerations 
are paramount. It might conceivably be best from the hygienic 
point of view that brothels licensed by a State should be required 
to secure the services of an expert in venereal diseases, but what 
professed cynic would accept such a post? 

Again, we know something about antecedents and conse- 
quences, but we do not know all. We may be very acute—as far 
as we can see—but that is not very far. It may turn out after 
all that what is morally right is hygienically right in the end. It 
might even be that a community or a nation might purchase 
immunity from venereal diseases at the price of losing its soul. 
It seems to be taken for granted by some of the advocates of 
prophylaxis of the extreme kind that to urge moral considerations 
in arguing on the subject of irregular sexual intercourse is mere 
trifling ; that unmarried chastity is, always has been, and always 
will be impossible ; that it is contrary to Nature; and that the 
sooner this is recognised the sooner we shall be able to ‘ get on 
with the war’ against venereal disease. 

The other position is that irregular sexual intercourse is not 
(in the highest sense) natural; that it is not intended by the 
Author of Nature ; that it is not a normal condition but a disease— 
though a very widespread disease ; that to concede it as normal 
and inevitable is to acquiesce in a false position; that to try to 
prevent its effects while not attempting to remove its cause is no 
more scientific than to treat tonsilitis due to sewer-gas by 
swabhking throats and prescribing formamint tablets instead of 
renewing the drains in a house. In this process of renewing the 
drains must be included the early training of the young of both 
sexes in self-respect and self-control, the introduction of sexual 
matters to their minds in a clean way, the abolition of the 
damnable tradition that chastity is neither possible nor desirable, 
the avoidance of filthy language, sexually exciting books, pictures 
and plays which light a fire that renders resistance doubly hard, the 
cleansing of our streets and the neighbourhood of our camps—in 
short a real change of outlook on the whole question by both sexes. 

If it is argued that to expect this is to expect a change in a con- 
dition which has existed since the beginning of the world, I would 
first refer to what has been said above in disproof of the position 
that unmarried chastity among men is practically unknown, and 
I would also reply that, in the history of the world as known to 
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us, things which have never happened are periodically happening 
and becoming permanent ; on the other hand, things which have 
hitherto existed disappear; that this is especially true of epochs 
and that the present time appears undoubtedly to constitute an 
epoch. But I admit that such a change as we are considering is 
one that requires superhuman aid. 

In what has been said a censorious spirit may be alleged by 
some of my readers. That is by no means my feeling. My 
admiration for my countrymen who have given and are giving 
, their lives for what is really ‘God and their country’ (and many 
of us know what such a gift has meant to those whom they have 
left behind) is such that I would salute in all honour those of 
them who have failed in the matter of chastity and are suffering 
for their weakness. But it would, in my opinion, be a poor return 
to them if their fellow-countrymen were to encourage those who 
have fought so manfully against our enemies to give up the fight 
against an enemy even more dangerous, not only to their bodies 
but also to the soul of the whole nation. What one reads, and 
still more what one hears, about the prevalence of venereal 
disease in connexion with the War makes one not pharisaically 
disgusted with the sufferers but intensely sad. It does not 
extinguish one’s admiration for them. 

We may well ask ourselves whether we are not guilty of much 
of the trouble from venereal diseases which we are now trying to 
combat. If public opinion had required careful and wholesome 
training in self-control and self-respect of children and young 
persons, instead of allowing them liberty (or rather licence) to 
grow up as they chose, the difficulties would have been far less 
formidable than they are. If more care had been taken in our 
camps and towns of our soldiers on service, in training, or on 
leave ; if we had taken more trouble to promote such enterprises 
as Comrade Clubs where the two sexes could meet and make 
friends under wholesome conditions; if we had taken more care 
to scare away the harpies that swoop down upon them; if we 
had taken more interest in preventive and rescue work for 
women, many more men might have been helped to keep their 
feet. In the end this sort of moral prophylactic may prove worth 
tons of ointments, lotions, and appliances. 

If unmarried chastity is to be discarded as Utopian and 
impossible, I cannot see where prophylaxis of the most pro- 
nounced character is to end. If the avoidance of disease at all 
costs—moral and other—is to be the only consideration, what is 
to prevent our beginning our instruction in ‘sexual hygiene’ 
much earlier than on entering our national forces? What logical 
objection can there be to teaching our boys before leaving school 
how to avoid venereal disease without forgoing sexual gratification, 
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and presenting them on leaving school with a prophylactic outfit 
instead of a book of poetry? What about our girls? Are they 
not to share in the advantages given to the boys? For both 
sexes will have to be treated alike. What a country ours would 
be! 

I really do not believe that there is much difference of opinion 
between Sir Bryan Donkin and, say, the National Council for 
combating Venereal Diseases ; at least I have searched for great 
differences in his article—and have not found them. He is 
intensely earnest about the matter—so are they. He detests 
apathy—and so do they. He is urgent upon the necessity of 
early treatment (which he prefers to call Prophylaxis)—so are 
they. He thinks that the best treatment should be at hand for 
both sexes—so do they. Since the beginning of the War many 
of us have travelled thousands of miles to preach these doctrines 
in camps, before municipal authorities, to the clergy of all 
denominations, removing misapprehensions, trying to compose 
differences, trying to help in every way in our power to combat 
venereal diseases. Our only crime has been that we have not 
adopted ‘ that blessed word Mesopotamia ’—I beg pardon, I mean 
Prophylaxis. Surely we can all work together for our common 


object ! 
FRANcIS CHAMPNEYS. 











THE EDUCATION OF A NATION 


THE declaration of war against Germany by the King of Siam 
has brought into prominence a kingdom of which little is known 
by the people of Western Europe, and a King who has cast 
away the enervating customs of Far Eastern monarchs and uses 
his absolute power with the single purpose of raising the moral 
and physical tone of his people, educating them to a higher plane 
of effort and true progress, and training the nation to become a 
worthy ally of all the peoples now in arms against the arch-enemy 
of modern civilisation. 

The area of Siam is about 200,000 square miles, or two and 
a sixth times the area of Great Britain. It is surrounded by 
Burma on the west, the ancient kingdom of Cambodia, now a 
protectorate of France, on the east and north, and the Malay 
States which form the southern portion of the Malay peninsula 
on the south. The long coastline of over 600 miles sweeps round 
the Gulf of Siam, at the northern extremity of which is situated 
Bangkok, the modern capital. 

The history of the country is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
but Siamese tradition traces the descent from a warlike tribe 
that broke away from Chinese dominion and were known by the 
term ‘Thai’ or free people. They swept southwards to the fertile 
land of Siam—a race of warriors, probably freebooters, in which 
every man was a fighter, and were joined in succeeding centuries 
by Burmans, Peguins, Cambodians, Malays, etc. They are thus 
a mixed race, who in later centuries have devoted themselves to 
agriculture and the peaceful arts, and in time the old military 
instinct decayed, leaving a people resigned to tropical lassitude, 
but with an impatience of control. 

Our communication with Siam dates from 1855, in which 
year after several ineffectual attempts a treaty of friendship and 
commerce was signed, since which Siam has had some stormy 
times, subduing a rebellion in the north and losing some territory 
to her powerful neighbours, France and the United Kingdom. 

The trade of the country centres in Bangkok and is largely 
in the hands of foreigners, Germans having hitherto had the 
principal share in its manipulation, the number of German steam- 
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ships being three sevenths of the whole, Norwegian two sevenths, 
and British one seventh. The trade is mainly with the United 
Kingdom, Hong Kong, China, Burma, India and Germany. 

It will be seen that from its situation Bangkok was of great 
value to Germany as a neutral. Here our enemy could work 
through various agencies from the Legation downwards, and 
German intrigues were active long before the declaration of war 
in endeavours to obtain financial and commercial control of the 
country. Had they succeeded Siam would have been a conven- 
ient centre from which to stir up trouble if possible in India on 
one side and Tongkin on the other. 

The late King, Chulalonkorn, had made a tour in Europe in 
1897, visiting various Courts. He was intelligent and observant. 
and on his return determined, to ameliorate existing conditions 
by improving agriculture, and other means. Prince Chowfa 
Maha Vajravudh, the Crown Prince, was born in 1880. He 
spent his early years in England, where he was educated at Eton, 
Sandhurst, and Christ Church, Oxford. He was afterwards 
attached to the Durham Light Infantry. On the completion of 
his education he visited the various Courts of Europe and made 
an extended tour round the world, taking Hong Kong and Canton 
on his return journey, and making careful observations of the 
system of government and condition of the people in the countries 
through which he had passed. King Chulalonkorn had established 
an agricultural college, and in 1908 had inaugurated a local 
exhibition of paddy, with a view of encouraging the production of 
rice. ‘The exhibition was so successful that the Minister of Lands 
and Agriculture was ordered to arrange a second of a much wider 
scope, at the capital, which was duly held in 1910, great promin- 
ence being given to improved machinery for agricultural purposes, 
while’every phase of forest, rural, and urban industry was dis- 
played. Six months later His Majesty died, and the Crown Prince 
ascended the throne. 

King Rama, for this is the style adopted by His Majesty, had 
carefully studied the condition of his people. Siam had not been 
torn by such internal disorders as were the people of the neigh- 
bouring State of Burma, where the massacre of his relatives by 
King Thebaw in 1879 was the prelude to a state of war and dacoity 
that lasted for twenty years, resulting in King Thebaw’s deposition 
and the occupation of that country by the United Kingdom. The 
people of the provinces were fairly industrious but ignorant, and 
the factors were absent that make for development in more 
advanced communities. In the metropolis commercial activity 
was increasing and Western manners and customs were being 
imitated more by the adoption of vices than the virtues of European 
nations. The King brought with him to the throne a thorough 
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appreciation of his regal duties, and an earnest determination to 
secure by every means at his disposal the happiness and prosperity 
of his people. He saw that European contact had produced a 
love of luxury with its aitendant drawbacks, but patriotism and 
sense of public duty or public sacrifice were practically dormant. 
The problem was to raise an inert nation to a virile plane of 
national consciousness so that she might take her proper place 
among the family of nations. 

The estimated population is about eight millions, of whom 
between six and seven hundred thousand reside in Bangkok. The 
country is divided into seventeen provinces each under the jurisdic- 
tion of a Governor, but the Executive Government is controlled 
by Ministers of the Interior, of War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, 
Local Government, Finance, Justice, Public Instruction, Com- 
munications, Lands and Agriculture, and Privy Seal. Legislation 
never had and never can of itself change ihe moral outlook of a 
people. The movement must come from within by a new birth 
of the spirit that could only be created by the infiuence’of example, 
and of plain speaking by one whose words of advice would com- 
mand attention. ‘This the young monarch realised, and devoted 
himself heart and soul to the task. If young men were to be 
raised from the enervating slough of gambling dens and dalliance 
they must be given more worthy objects of interest. The King’s 
English education had taught him the value of manly sports and 
games in the building up of virile brain and muscle. Gifted as he 
is with an attractive bonhomie, a high sense of morality, and a 
love of truth and manliness, he aimed at the conquest of idle vices 
by the attraction of healthy pursuits that might create a spirit of 
patriotism and inspire young men with a taste for military 
exercises that would result in disciplined self-reliance and respect 
for authority. 

The civil servants and merchant classes were exempt from 
conscription. There was among them no national feeling and 
no military instinct. His Majesty, having consulted with his 
Ministers and explained his views, established in 1912 a corps of 
‘Wild Tigers’ or Scouts, of which he himself became the 
President. The corps, which consisted of young civilians, was 
unarmed, but each member carried a knife or an axe at his belt. 
The idea was that they should practise military manceuvres and 
learn that if necessary the interest of the individual must be sunk 
for the higher interests of the State. The King’s interest in the 
corps attracted many volunteers, and on His Majesty’s birthday 
a Wild Tiger pageant, written and arranged by the King himself 
who acted as master of the pageant, was performed at Bangkok. 
The theme of the pageant was scenes from the history of Siam in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It took place on two 
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successive days, all the parts being taken by Wild Tigers, and was 
@ giant success. The corps of Wild Tigers increased rapidly and 

- spread to the provinces. It has had an excellent effect upon large 
numbers of young men, who in late military manceuvres turned 
out with the army as scouts and rendered efficient service. In 
the following year a similar pageant, also the work of the King, 
was performed, the incidents dealing with heroic times and 
being calculated to inspire a pride in the race. 

After the establishment of the ‘ Wild Tigers’ corps, the 
schools were called upon to enrol the boys in a body of boy scouts 
on the English model, and with the same injunctions and regula- 
tions that have produced such excellent results. Thus the rising 
generation is being trained in manly habits. Football clubs have 
also been established and supported by the influence of the King. 
These are all practical measures that must bear good fruit in the 
future. 

But these measures do not represent the sum of King Rama’s 
endeavour to secure the new birth of a nation. A series of articles 
appeared in the Siam Observer that have been republished under 
the title of Clogs on our Wheels. They show considerable literary 
capacity and deal with scathing directness with the vices and 
shortcomings of the dwellers in the large cities. The headings 
of the short essays show their range. They are (1) Unreasoning 
imitation. (2) Self-abasement. (3) Exaggerated Veneration 
for Letters. (4) Clerkism. (5) False Ideas. (6) False Dignity. 
(7) False Poverty. (8) Temporary Marriages. (9) Parental Irre- 
sponsibility. (10) The Traffic in Young Women. (11) Pettiness. 
(12) Imperfect Stability. (13) The Cult of Imitation. 

The book is published over the signature ‘ Asvabahu.’ Who 
the writer is cannot be definitely stated, but the influence that 
guided the hand is clear. 

The strongest factor in this effort to uplift a people is the 
personal example of the King. In a country only emerging from 
practical sexual promiscuity it is not easy even for a sovereign 
to put an end to a popular custom, but in this and other matters 
the King is a rigid moralist. Civil marriage has been introduced, 
and monogamy is a sine qua non for all who are about the Court. 
In other matters of civil offences stern justice is administered 
regardless of the position of the offender. A considerable portion 
of the revenue was from licensed gambling in the shape of a lottery 
farm. Last year it was abandoned at a cost to the revenue of 
between three and four millions of ticals. In all the branches of 
ordinary administration Siam is well abreast of the other civilised 
nations. 

It is needless to observe that the moral effect of a universal 

declaration of war against the claims and the atrocities of Germany 
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and ‘her allies must be overwhelming; but the closing of every 
spot, north of the Dutch Islands, where the emissaries of intrigue 
and destruction can find a resting place is of material assistance 
in combating German designs in the Far East. The Siamese 
army, which our King has honoured by accepting the rank of 
General, and conferring upon His Majesty of Siam a similar rank 
in the British Army, may be set down as numbering about forty 
thousand land forces on a war footing, with about twenty thousand 
marine infantry recruited from the coast population of the maritime 
provinces. The Navy is frankly negligible at present, and would 
probably not count for much as a fighting force, beyond the local 
requirements. Nevertheless the alliance of Siam with the Great 
Powers on both sides of the Atlantic is an important factor in the 
Far East. 

The object of this paper, however, is to record the happy effect 
of English education and mode of thought upon an Eastern Prince 
who as a Sovereign has made patriotism and public duty his watch- 
words, and has personally grasped the plough to turn the sods on 
which the seeds of moral and material progress are being cultivated 
with an energy and prudence that will assuredly secure a future 
harvest of enduring benefits to the Siamese Kingdom. 


Henry A. BLAKE. 
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BEERBOHM TREE AND THE 
SHAKESPEREAN THEATRE 


THE London theatre, during the past three years, has so largely 
evaded its loftier responsibilities as the chief exhibitor and inter- 
preter of our classic drama, and a mirror of ‘the manners living 
as they rise,’ that many conscientious critics have apparently made 
a definite pause in their labour of taking it seriously. And, in 
all soberness it has to be said that the business of recording and 
analysing that of which so little has deserved record and so much 
has defied analysis must, to sensitive men, and gentlemen, in 
such times as these, appear truly horrific. The closing, however, 
of a public career so romantic, so conspicuous, and so original as 
that of the late Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree is an occasion which, 
even in these tremendous days, may justify a brief note in the 
way of retrospect and comment, and justify it not least in the 
interests of the theatre itself. 

From the time of Richard Burbage down to our own days, no 
‘head of the English theatrical profession’ has, in his capacity 
of actor, had to make his way against so much adverse criticism 
as that which, after he had passed from the contemporary to the 
Shakesperean theatre, was for ever rolling its waves against the 
late Sir Herbert Tree. The explanation of this, however, was, I 
think} most plainly stated for us by no less an authority than Sir 
Herbert himself. We have often heard it said that, in. the 
respect of technique, acting is the meanest of all the arts. Sir 
Herbert Tree was the first actor to say that it was not an art at 
all. In his essay on The Imaginative Faculty he wrote : 


I have known actors who frequently arrived at many of their best effects 
through patient study; indeed, I believe great actors have been known to 
study each gesture before a looking-glass. This seems to me, neverthe- 
less, a mistaken system and one certainly which would be destructive to 
the effects of those who prefer to rely on the mood of the moment. That 
genius is best which may be described as an infinite capacity for not having 
to take pains. 


Again, in the same essay, he says : 


Can acting be taught? is a question which has been theoretically pro- 
pounded in many a magazine article, and has vexed the spirit of countless 
debating societies. It is answered in practice on the stage, and I think 
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triumphantly answered in the negative. Acting, in fact, is purely an 
affair of the imagination. 


And Mr. W. L. Courtney, in a carefully weighed appreciation of 
the art of his dead friend,’ has told how Tree once said to him, 
in his epigrammatic way, ‘I have not got technique. It is a dull 
thing. It enslaves the imagination.’ 

All this is very significant. What, we may be allowed to ask, 
should we expect from a musician, a painter, a poet, or a sculptor, 
who thus proclaimed beforehand his disdain for the technique of 
his art? And what was to be expected from an actor glorying in 
such a self-limitation? May it not have been as a result of this 
‘brave neglect’ that, on so many a night, critics ‘looked at each 
other with a wild surmise ’ while Sir Herbert Tree was developing 
a character on the stage, and finally retired to their desks to write 
notices charged, unwelcomely, but inevitably, with bewilderment 
and discouragement? For what is this technique which Sir 
Herbert so gaily flicked away as a positive handicap? It is the 
whole difficult art of controlled and graphic physical movement, 
vocal inflexion, and facial play. In comedy the performances of 
Sir Charles Wyndham, Mrs. Kendal, Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. 
John Drew and others have shown living playgoers what it can 
achieve ; in tragedy Irving, Edwin Booth, Adelaide Ristori and 
Sarah Bernhardt all attained marvels by means of it. Of course 
in all these cases the imagination was there also, the mood, the 
inspiration of the moment, vivifying and kindling. One of the 
tours de force of acting, which some playgoers will never forget, 
was Ada Rehan’s delivery of Rosalind’s lines, concluding— 


We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 


Six times I heard her in the character at the Lyceum in the 
summer of 1890, and always the delivery of those lines evoked a 
burst of prolonged applause from every part of the house, the 
result of a few moments’ work charged to the full with imagin- 
ation, but also presenting a series of thrilling changes of voice, 
facial expression and pose of the body—in other words, crammed 
with technique. And each repetition was an exact copy of its 
predecessor, entirely mechanical, or technical, yet at the same 
time vivified with the vitality and imagination of the actress. 
There are many similar experiences on record in the annals of 
acting. Edmund Kean, for instance, was, by general consent, 
the most electrical in his effects of all our actors, the one most 
seemingly unmechanical; yet it is known that, at a supreme 
moment in the third act of Othello, he always took the same 
1 The Fortnightly Review, August 1917. 
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number of steps towards Iago, and, when playing in the provinces, 
used carefully to measure certain distances on the stage before 
‘the curtain went up so as to be sure of his own starting point 
and of the position of Iago when the ‘ great moment’ came. 
Perhaps one reason for Sir Herbert Tree’s disdain for the 
technique of his profession was the fact that he never enjoyed 
(or suffered) the hard but artistically priceless provincial exper- 
ience to which most of our leading actors have owed so much. 
Irving, to give a single example, had been working hard as an 
actor for more than fifteen years before he appeared as Mathias 
at the Lyceum. Tree was lucky, or unlucky, enough to be 
playing a leading part in London after less than three years’ 
experience on the professional stage. Garrick, they say, was 
able, like Pallas, to spring, as it were, fully armed from the head 
of Jove, and pass almost straight from his office to the stage as 
an all-conquering Gloucester in Richard the Third, but the safe 
plan is to regard him as one of those exceptions which prove the 
rule; and we are convinced that the overwhelming majority of 
actors and actresses will agree that no teaching could be more 
dangerous for a novice on the stage than Tree’s axiom of the all- 
sufficiency of the imagination. Indeed, an amusing turn of fate 
was to lead to the establishment of Tree’s own Academy of Dra- 
matic Art in Gower Street, and to his admission after all, that, so 
far at any rate as others were concerned, there was something 
to be said, and even paid, in favour of the teaching of technique. 
In Tree’s early days at the Haymarket his acting was often 
that of the earnest and careful student and practitioner of art. 
His Guisebery, Macari, Demetrius, Montjoye, Captain Swift, 
Svengali and other impersonations in modern comedy and melo- 
drama were rich in touches of technique. They were, however, 
richer still in the gift of personality—personal power, distinction, 
charm—which was conspicuously his by nature ; and, after all, it 
is not difficult for a man or woman thus naturally endowed to 
create a considerable effect upon the stage in what may be called 
plays of modern life. Shakespeare is the touchstone. Within 
the past ten years young ladies of great personal beauty, apparent 
elevation of mind and prettiness of fancy, and some elocution, have 
become quite distinguished in the modern repertory, and have 
then appeared in leading réles in Shakespeare only to ‘ fall like 
water to the floor.’ The late Mr. Wilson Barrett was a similar 
instance. In a number of successful melodramas from The 
Lights o’ London to Claudian, he acted with so much popular 
acceptance that in the summer of 1884 there were quite a number 
of serious people who were beginning to discuss him as a possible 
rival of Irving on the classic plane. Then he appeared as Hamlet, 
and, in a single night, that particular controversy died away, 
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never to rise again. It is only the very few who can move 
serenely in that ampler ether, that diviner air. 

There was, as has been suggested, a sort of romantic valour in 
Tree’s proclaimed independence of technique as an actor and 
his large reliance upon the momentary promptings of his dra- 
matic imagination. Such an attitude could not fail to possess a 
certain appeal, particularly to the disputatious. Like other 
qualities, however, it had its defect, and the odd fact: has to be 
pointed out that, while demanding and giving full scope to his own 
imagination, the actor seemed to forbid any such exercise on the 
part of his audience, with the final result that, so far from imagin- 
ativeness being the most apparent characteristic of his acting, he 
seemed to carry literalness to its utmost limit. In Hamlet, when 
the Prince, meeting Ophelia, addresses her with the lovely 
‘Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins remembered,’ he made the 
line plain to his audience by causing the young Prince to discover 
Polonius’ daughter at a prie-Dieu in prayer. In The School for 
Scandal, when his Lady Teazle cried ‘For my part I’m sure I 
wish it was Spring all the year round, and that roses grew under 
our feet!’ he made her point to the roses with which the skirt 
of her charming dress was copiously flounced. May we not say 
that in the one case he denied the imaginative quality to Hamlet, 
in the other to Lady Teazle, and in both to the audience? This 
manner of, as it were, underlining the author characterised his 
work all through. He made Falstaff so huge in bulk as to be a 
figure of pantomime rather than of farce, and Wolsey so ‘ states- 
manlike and pensive’ that, under his deliberateness, playgoers, 
both here and in America, nearly went to sleep. In Marc 
Antony’s oration he allowed the inward contempt of the orator 
for the mobilium turba Quiritium to manifest itself so plainly in 
tone and glance that the marvel seemed that they did not sweep 
him from his tribune. When, in Much Ado about Nothing, his 
Beatrice twitted Claudio with being ‘civil as an orange’ she took 
care to have a specim€n of the fruit in her hand. And in Antony 
and Cleopatra he was so determined that the audience should 
realise that Antony had really died in the fourth act that, all 
through the superb final scene of the self-immolation of the Queen, 
his dead body was allowed to remain distractingly in the vicinity 
of the footlights, to be saluted by the victorious Octavius as the 
curtain finally fell ! 

. With such aids to the imagination, and an always lavish spec- 
tacular display, Tree, in the words of an appreciative critic in a 
London daily paper, ‘made Shakespeare live for those who do 
not or cannot read him.’ But what of those who can and do? 
Such a policy seems to give point to Mr. Masefield’s bitter obiter 
dictum, ‘ Shakespeare is read everywhere in England save in the 
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theatre.’ And we honestly wish we could add an expression of 
our belief that this policy really widened and deepened the popular 
love of ‘our ever-living poet.’ In his essay on The Living Shake- 
speare Sir Herbert mentioned with pardonable pride that 242,000 
people had attended his revival of Julius Caesar, 170,000 his 
revival of King John, and 220,000 his revival of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; but alas, how many of these came away saying 
‘What a glorious poet was Shakespeare!,’ and how many 
murmuring with grateful enthusiasm ‘What wonderful scenery ! 
What thrilling stage-crowds! What charming fairies! And 
what a sum of money it must have cost !’ 

The outstanding facts which account for the romantic success 
of Sir Herbert Tree’s career were his-own amazing energy and 
almost phenomenal self-confidence, and the nearly complete sur- 
render of the critical faculty by a large section of the playgoing 
public. Of these the latter is obviously the more significant 
to-day. In the time of Kean and Macready practically every 
person in the audience was a critic, and exceptionally fine passages 
of acting were immediately recognised and applauded without the 
smallest regard to the effect of such interruptions upon the pro- 
gress or vraisemblance of the play, just as, at the opera, were 
fine passages of vocalisation. We do not know that we should 
be unreservedly glad to see this demonstrativeness revived. The 
rapt unbroken stillness in which we have seen a crowded Drury 
Lane audience follow a beautiful performance of Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro until the end of each act, when the applause 
broke forth in storms, was in its way as beautiful a thing as the 
performance itself. But even the most untimely manifestations of 
the critical spirit would be an advance upon the mental and 
spiritual indifference of the playgoing public towards Shake- 
sperean acting which has grown up in London during the past 
few years. For the present, of course, the situation is incapable 
of change. The theatre to-day only exists to amuse those who 
visit it, and the playgoing habit, over a largt section of the com- 
munity, is temporarily, and naturally, in abeyance. By and bye, 
however, when our great dramatists, most of whom are at present 
otherwise engaged than in the writing of plays, get back to their 
proper work, charged with a deeper vision and a mightier passion, 
and when the next great Shakesperean actor comes to lift once 
more the flaming torch carried across a century and a half by the 
hands of Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready, Phelps and Irving,, 
the playgoing public will, we hope, grow revitalised and reor- 
ganised, as Matthew Arnold wished to see them, and the demand 
for art and for imagination in the theatre will be heard with equal 


emphasis from both sides of the curtain. 
H. M. WALBROOK. 





1917 


THE AIR WAR AND THE BISHOPS’ 
RELIGION 


A REJOINDER TO CANON WELCH 


In a day of wrath such as this through which we are passing, in 
the moment of mankind’s crisis when the fate of the world is 
hanging in the balance and ‘many souls of heroes’ who have 
surrendered life on war's altar of sacrifice are departing hourly 
to the Beyond, it is a natural wish that whatever agencies, what- 
ever authorities, take to themselves the task of teaching his duty 
to man should achieve that task aright. If we consider this 
point, we shall surely see that never in recorded time had the 
spiritual guides of men either a greater opportunity, or a more 
insistent call, than the chance granted them and the demand 
made on them, now. Theirs it is to break the chains of lethargy, 
to rouse the slumberers, to wake the slothful to endeavour, and to 
urge the need of self-devotion in the nation at home corresponding 
with that abundantly displayed by those of its sons who are 
actually at the Front. 

And in performing this work, have they not a duty owing, 
not to others alone, but also to themselves? Is it not an obliga- 
tion incumbent upon them to examine their own doctrine and 
their own past teaching, to reflect, in relation to the events which 
are moving and transfiguring the state of the world, whether that 
doctrine may have been in anything erroneous, or that teaching 
narrow? That the English Church should lead, and not mislead 
the nation, that its construction of Christian precept in respect of 
this raging strife should be so liberal and wade and sane as to be 
in accord with the heart and conscience of the people, this cer- 
tainly must be the aspiration of all who, like myself, would fain 
hold that Church in honour and fain see the extension of its 
influence as a living force, making for good, in this struggling and 
stormy age. 

It was by reason of that wish that I ventured to point out in 
a previous article in this Review’ the fact, manifest not to me 
only but to thousands, that much (happily, far from all) of the 


? € Convocation versus the Church and the Bible,’ August 1917. 
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presentment of Christianity in England in relation to war, alike 
by the Anglican Communion and by Nonconformist bodies, both 
before this conflict began, and since, was out of touch with the 
deepest real beliefs of our countrymen and tended to make the 
religion of its Founder appear to be that of the coward and the 
shirker rather than of the true man. As to the widespread 
prevalence of this impression, none who are conversant with the 
opinions of thinking men and women can entertain much doubt, 
but the clergy are naturally amongst the last to be aware of its 
existence, since the educated laity hardly ever deem it fitting to 
communicate to them their actual religious convictions. To do 
that might be to hurt their feelings and to offend excellent and 
zealous men with an exhibition of what often would seem to them 
infidelity. In a well-known phrase—it would be ‘bad form.’ 

This being the position, it is not very surprising that a clergy- 
man should have arisen in his wrath to abuse the present writer 
for his iconoclasm and to declare him guilty of the sins of want of 
logic, of inaccuracy, and of general criminality. From the rabid 
tone of Canon Welch’s ‘ reply,’ it is difficult to avoid a suspicion 
that he feels hard hit and that he has a perhaps sub-conscious 
knowledge of the truth of a part at least, if not of the whole, of the 
indictment to which he seeks to reply. But—if one may say so 
without discourtesy—what a weak reply it is! The charge was 
general in its essence and particular only in the incidence. Its 
gist was that, for long years prior to the War, many Anglican 
clergy and a still larger number of Nonconformist divines 


dwelt ceaselessly and often exclusively on one side of the utterances of the 
Christian Founder, and they have omitted to explain that in the same 
circumference are to be found words and warnings of a precisely opposite 
kind. . . . The very fact that Christ’s sayings are comprehensive and 
embrace tendencies the most opposed, that in reality they abound as much 
in fierce denunciation of woe to sinners, and even in references to the use 
of the sword and to war as in praise of peace and in the inculcation of 
charity, might in itself have been expounded by abler men as a proof of 
His Divinity. But with some valiant and brilliant exceptions, which to 
ignore would be grievously unfair, these false teachers have emasculated 
Christianity, or rather that one-sided version of it which they have pre- 
sented as its whole. The stern virtues which in fact it enforces they have 
left out of account. In the result they have made it, so far as they are con- 
cerned, a creed unfit to give men guidance amidst the present fiery trials 
of the world and actively demoralising in its general effects. 


To set forth the gravamen of the matter with greater power 
might of course have been easy for an abler pen, but to put it with 
greater plainness would, I dare to think, have been difficult. But 
how does the author of the reply deal with the charge? He meets 
it only with blank denial (presently to be considered) and devotes 
his main attention not to the general question, not to the essence 
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of the subject, but to the incidentals. Writing in pretty obvious 
satire, I had observed that the Kaiser and his son could hardly 
have expected, when they began the War, to bring about the 
expurgation of the Psalms by the Lower House of Convocation. 
Canon Welch solemnly rebukes me for this statement. It is 
inaccurate. The Kaiser and ‘little Willie’ have, it seems, no 
right after all to exalt themselves in this particular. For the 
expurgation of the Psalms was, we are told, resolved. on by the 
Lower House of Convocation as long ago as the year 1912, 
although that House did not give its adhesion to the elimination 
now proposed until July 1917, while it is added that the Upper 
House is responsible equally with the Lower for any action taken. 
It is a wonderful correction for which as a compulsory contro- 
versialist I offer thanks to Canon Welch. For what does it go 
to prove? Well, first, that the Upper House is tarred with the 
same brush as the Lower; next, that the passage, quoted above, 
in my previous article was based on substantial truth as established 
by the action of both those Houses; and, thirdly, that neither of 
them had learnt anything during three years of war. What 
Convocation had planned in 1912, on that it placed its seal in 
1917. Why was this? The writer of the rejoinder tells us: 


It is a matter of common knowledge [he says] that for many years past 
the use of the ‘ Imprecatory’ Psalms as an act of praise and worship to our 
Father in heaven, Whose very nature is Love, has been a stumbling-block 
to many both of the laity and of the clergy. 


There could be no plainer proof than is contained in this cited 
sentence of the past prevalence in the Anglican Church of that 
weak and anaemic species of so-called Christianity on which I have 
animadverted and the existence of which he denies. 

But however great the confusion of thought implied by this un- 
intentional admission of the very point which he disputes, it is 
nothing by the side of the mental anarchy betrayed by Canon 
Welch on the next page, where he announces that ‘there is no 
word of the Psalms’ (i.e. those to be expurgated) ‘ being ‘‘ un- 
Christian or inculcating wickedness.’’’ Imprecatory Psalms, 
then, unfit for praise and worship, Psalms stated to be giving on 
that account offence to many, are not un-Christian. But if they 
are not un-Christian, they must be Christian and; being Christian, 
why should they be unfit for praise and worship? I must leave 
Canon Welch to explain this conundrum himself—if he can—for 
I confess that it is entirely beyond my powers of exegesis. As an 
example of logic, it must be nearly unique. 

Possibly however, my assailant may rely for extrication on 
another remarkable contention to which he has had recourse in 
his zeal to prove me guilty of the charges of delusion, obsession, 
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want of consistency as well as of logic and accuracy, which he 
hurls at my head. I wrote that 


in denouncing them [the Psalms in question] as un-Christian and in extrud- 
ing them from the Liturgy as inculcating wickedness and as being unfit to 
be expressions of the voice of worship, the Convocationers have in fact 
committed themselves irretrievably to the proposition that the verses ex- 
punged ought not to be in Holy Writ. 


And I deduced the obvious corollary that as their place in the 
Canon of Scripture was due to the decision, held to be inspired, 
of the early Church, the inspiration of that decision was now 
impugned. How does the champion of Convocation meet these 
observations? First, by a question. ‘When and where,’ he 
asks with an air of triumph, ‘has Convocation ever done this?’ 
when and where, that is, has it labelled these extruded Psalms 
as ‘un-Christian’? I need only refer him to his own statement, 
already cited, of the reason for the extrusion—‘ it is a matter of 
common knowledge,’ etc. This was why, according to himself, 
the expurgation was proposed and why, as we plainly infer, the 
proposal was carried. Then since Convocation took this step for 
this reason, what miserable cavilling it is to say that that body 
never regarded these malireated Psalms as inculcating un-Chris- 
tian principles and therefore unfit to be in the Canon of Scripture. 
For if—to re-quote—‘ the use of the Imprecatory Psalms as an 
act of praise and worship to our Father in heaven, Whose very 
nature is Love, has been a stumbling-block to many,’ and if on that 
account they have been or are to be turned out of the Liturgy, 
surely it follows that those who thus regard them would not desire 
their retention in the Bible? Not at all, says in effect my 
opponent. To form this conclusion is to bring ‘ odious and utterly 
baseless charges ’ against Convocation. How so? Because since 
1872, ‘the genealogies in St. Matthew and St. Mark have been 
omitted from the Table,’ on the ground that the lists ‘did not 
appear to be suitable for recitation in public worship.’ 

T do not at all wish to emulate the free use of terms of reproach 
indulged in by Canon Welch in regard to myself, but really 1 
must be permitted to remark that this kind of polemic is scarcely 
worthy of a clerical champion. The reasoning is what is termed 
in the vernacular ‘a little too thin.’ For everyone must see that 
there is no genuine parallel at all between the withdrawal from 
public reading in church of tedious lists of names, because to 
recite them would bore the congregation, and the expurgation of 
the Psalms because they breathe a spirit of stern denunciation, 
alien to the soft and feeble minds of some one-sided Christians. 
The one act proceeds from mere expediency. It has no doctrinal 
implication. It bears no pregnant meaning. The other act 
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denotes a change in the very attitude of modern Christianity 
towards sin. It has vast implications. It exhibits a new and, 
as is contended here, a profoundly erroneous conception of Chris- 
tian duty. One must indeed marvel at the audacity of the con- 
troversialist who dares to establish this parallel between two 
dissimilitudes and to base on a comparison so obviously false 
accusations against another writer. 

In presence of the immense question of the true bearing of 
Christianity towards war, and towards such a War as this, I confess 
to a slight weariness in having to reply to the minute quibblings 
of Canon Welch. Yet to avoid any charge of evasion, let me take 
at least one or two more of his points. He says that Convocation’s 
latest step, namely, the resolution of expurgation, was not 
‘prompted by the air-raid of the 7th of July.” On the contrary 
the resolution was passed by the Upper House on the 3rd of July 
and by the Lower House on the 5th of July. Well, but what 
about the previous raid of June the 13th, and what about all 
the other air-raids for nearly three years back? What possible 
relevance or force is there in a correction which does not touch in 
the smallest degree the strength of the inference to which he 
objects—namely, that the resolution was connected with the 
demand for counter-raids on Germany—but merely has the effect 
of substituting one date for another, the 7th of July for the 
13th of June. Is this kind of argument worthy of a grown-up 
man? But, declares our disputant, 


the immediately important point is that the action of Convocation had 
nothing whatever to do with the War, the first step towards it having been 
taken at least two and a-half years before the War began. 


I have already pointed out that this merely shows ‘ pacifist ’ 
tendency to have been predominant in Convocation at the date 
named, while the recent passing of the resolution shows it to be 
predominant still. 

One other little niggle remains to be noted, and then we can 
escape to a somewhat broader survey of the subject. Canon 
Welch upbraids me with inaccuracy in that I have declared English 
Nonconformity to be ‘one with Anglicanism in this matter.’ 
In what matter? He says, ‘i.e. apparently ‘‘ the expurgation 
of the Psalms by the Lower House of Convocation.’’’ Here is 
a ‘score’ indeed—a score worthy of a small fifteenth-rate debating 
society. No human being, understanding English and possessing 
the gift of reason, could misconstrue a meaning which stands 
saliently out throughout the article criticised. To take a single 
sentence and twist it into a pretence that I asserted Nonconform- 
ity to be concerned in Convocation’s tampering with the Psalms 
seems a curious mode of conducting controversy, especially as I 
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was careful to point out that no Nonconformist body had com- 
mitted any similar official blunder. 

It is when we come to consider whether in very truth the 
Church of England, in common, as I did indeed allege, with other 
Christian bodies outside its Communion, has laid itself open to 
the reproaches which have been named, that we reach the real 
issue between Canon Welch and the present writer. As stated 
previously, Convocation’s champion denies the affirmation 
absolutely. Yet at least he admits the existence of some large 
amount of misapprehension, for he writes, in his last paragraph, 
that the ‘ misrepresentations of the attitude of the Anglican clergy 
in regard to the War’ have been ‘ widespread ’—a damning 
confession, since some cause for these ‘ widespread misrepresenta- 
tions’ there must surely have been. Two of these causes, or 
rather two proofs of the case, have already been given. They are 
the action of Convocation in regard to the Psalms, alike in 1912 
and in 1917, and the horrible prominence of the conscientious 
objector. 

As regards the first point, Canon Welch omits to mention the 
circumstance that determined opposition was offered by a minority 
in Convocation itself to the astonishing step which was never- 
theless taken! Such a man as Dean Wace of Canterbury, whom 
even Canon Welch cannot afford to despise, is reported to have 
declared that denunciation of wrong-doing and the calls for a 
righteous vengeance were peculiarly appropriate to the present 
time, and his powerful letter to The Times in connexion with the 
subject will be within the recollection of most readers. He at 
least therefore (and others who took the same line) can hardly 
have shared the view that the resolution had no relevance to the 
War. Moreover after his presentment of the facts, none of those 
composing the majority had any excuse for failing to see the 
relation to public opinion concerning the War of what they were 
doing. Even supposing—what cannot for a moment be truly 
admitted—that in 1912 there was a case for the revision of the 
Psalms—no one could be so dense as not to see that in 1917 such 
revision as was proposed assumed a new significance and took a 
different appearance. 

As regards the second point, the writer of the reply takes the 
bold line of denying any connexion between any kind of (mis- 
called) Christian pacifist teaching in Anglican pulpits and the 
conscientious and unconscientious objectors’ emergence into 
light. We must give him credit for full sincerity, yet it would 
be difficult for audacity to reach a higher pitch. Every speaker 
on public platforms who before the War was engaged in warning 
the country of the approaching peril from Germany, and in 
exhorting it to neglect no longer the duty of national defence, 
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must have been ceaselessly confronted, as I was myself, with 
objections derived from that miserable perversion of Christianity 
of which I have spoken. For my own part, I can give emphatic 
testimony as to the sempiternal uppearance and reappearance of 
the ‘ Christian’ pacifist at meetings held during long years prior 
to 1914. To any man of such experience, to all those who have 
recollections similar to mine of the endless and, usually, plainly 
disingenuous religious arguments with which the efforts to rouse 
Britain from her sleep were constantly countered, the denial that 
perverted Christian teaching is at the root of pacifism seems 
utterly absurd. That most of the pacifist arguments were drawn 
from Nonconformist sources I believe to be true, and I have said 
so in my previous article. But to assert, as Canon Welch asserts, 
that the Anglican pulpit is wholly innocent in this regard is not 
only ludicrously opposed to the fact but amounts to affirming 
that the majority of the two Houses of Convocation were defying 
the whole body of the clergy when they made war on the denun- 
ciatory Psalms. The chief guilt, the main blame, rests on that 
large number of Nonconformist divines who were wont, every 
Sunday, to pour poison into the veins of England. But that 
there is—unhappily—in the Church of England a considerable 
section of opinion (most assuredly not mute before the War) which 
even now is to some extent in agreement with those disastrous 
Nonconformist views is proved by many utterances—some from 
prominent members of the Anglican hierarchy—which have been 
heard in relation to Zeppelin and aeroplane raids. 

Does Canon Welch want an instance? Itisto hand. On the 
15th of October 1917, only a fortnight after his attempt at 
refutation, appeared in The Times a letter from the Bishops of 
Oxford and Ely which betrays in every line the crude application 
of a quite unthought-out Christian theory to the detriment of our 
only effective defence against attack from the air. Well may 
The Times say in its comment on this letter that it holds the 
whole ‘reprisals’ controversy to be obsolete. For the reasoning 
which must govern our action has long passed that point. But 
of such reasoning, the two Bishops have apparently never heard. 
Had they heard of it, hardly could they have ignored every argu- 
ment that has been urged, nor could they (one would think) have 
failed to perceive that their epistle to the Gentiles was entirely 
irrelevant to the actual issues. What is the reasoning? It was 
set forth in this Review by the present writer in July last,” and 
similar contentions have since appeared in nearly every news- 
paper in the land. It may be useful to repeat and summarise 
them now, even though past experience shows the vanity of the _ 


? In an article entitled ‘Air Raids and the New War.’ 
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hope that the Bishops may deign to read this or any other 
exposition of the subject. 

The reasons, then, why we are bound to reply in like fashion 
to German air-raids on our tow: 3 are these: (1) In this struggle 
vital war work of one sort or another is being carried on in a very 
great many towns, alike in Britain and in Germany. Every 
factory in every town where such work is going forward is 
unquestionably a legitimate military objective. But in the nature 
of air war, at least in its present stage, most of the bombs 
designed for these objectives will miss them and destroy civilian 
life and civilian property. Do the Bishops of Oxford and Ely 
say that for this cause all such towns ought to be immune from 
such attack? And if they say so, are they prepared to go further 
and say that all bombardments of cities by besieging armies ought 
similarly to be forbidden? And if not, why not? Bombard- 
ments by an army are likely to occasion a far greater destruction 
of non-combatants, including women and children, than bom- 
bardments from the air, and those bombardments have hitherto 
been considered thoroughly legitimate operations. Do the 
Bishops now desire to revise the previously existing laws of war 
in this regard? And again, if so, on what ground? As against 
armies, so against aircraft, towns both here and in Germany are 
defended by guns. They are therefore in essence fortified. Do 
they think that a town so fortified and containing war factories 
should be sacrosanct? And, assuming them to think this— 
(from their published letter no other inference is possible)—have 
they estimated the certain consequences to the Allies and to this 
country, should their advice be followed? Do they perceive 
that, since both the offensive power of aeroplanes and their 
numbers are increasing by leaps and bounds, the enemy would be 
able to deal out an almost unlimited destruction of our war 
factories and of the towns containing them, while we should be 
precluded from inflicting corresponding injury upon the war 
factories of Germany? Are they aware that as regards aero- 
planes, and more especially as regards aeroplanes flying by night, 
the attack has an enormous advantage over the defence—an 
advantage bound to grow pari passu with the range, the speed, 
and the carrying-power of the machines? Do they grasp that as 
a result of this growth—already immense and still most swiftly 
proceeding—the time must soon come when hardly a town in 
Britain will be safe from devastation? Do they understand that 
in forbidding counter-raids on German cities, they doom (if their 
wish were obeyed) great numbers of men, women, and children 
in these British towns to death or mutilation, because they strike 
from our hands our principal means of protection? For though 
no pact with Germany may follow our counter-invasion (such a 
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pact would be in reality incompatible with the objects of war), 
yet retaliation would compel her, as nothing else can, to keep, 
in great measure, her machines at home to try to safeguard her 
own centres of population, her own manufacturing districts, 
from ruin from the air. 

And one last question. Do the Bishops realise that their 
prohibition would impose in effect so immense and crippling a 
handicap on Britain, and on her Allies if they also obeyed it, as 
at least to render probable their defeat in this War, and beyond 
all controversy long to postpone the hour of possible triumph and 
thus indefinitely to increase and prolong the agony of mankind? 

Many of these queries were put in the July article on ‘ Air- 
Raids and the New War’ already mentioned, and they have been 
in substance repeated by many weightier pens. Yet the Bishops 
of Oxford and Ely seem to be totally innocent of any knowledge 
affecting any points of the subject concerning which they write. 
As children told to say something about a theme of which they 
know nothing, they placidly remark that they think it would be 
very wrong to act like the Germans. Evidently they are under 
the delusion that counter-raids are designed for the sole purpose 
of killing German women and children. No such motive is 
involved. That in air-raids on military objectives situated in 
German towns, German women and children will be killed is 
most true, but that sequel is due to the fact that most war work 
is being carried on in populous centres. The slaughter of non- 
combatants is not the aim, but is incidental to the aim, and 
without fulfilment of that aim we might as well not go to war 
at all. The real episcopal objection is to those features of aerial 
warfare which the nature of the case imposes, and which must 
inevitably continue henceforward so long as war lasts on earth. 
Never again will the non-combatant enjoy an immunity denied to 
the fighting man. On sea and on land the Hun has broken all 
the traditions of civilised strife. On sea and on land he is a 
murderer and an assassin without honour and without ruth. But 
a gradual realisation of the conditions of aerial war have induced 
amongst nearly all thinking men a recognition that, as regards 
the air, these charges do not always apply. The Hun, foul 
though he be, is yet fully justified in dropping bombs on London 
and on every town where war work is being done—and where is 
it not? Our business is simply to do the like to him. 

I have ventured to deal thus fully with the Bishops’ epistle, 
not only because of the intrinsic importance of the problem 
involved, but because the consideration of it is admirably 
pertinent to that of Canon Welch’s essay. The letter furnishes 
in short a perfect illustration of the presence in the Church of 
England of the weak, unthinking, namby-pamby Christianity 
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which led to the passing in Convocation of the resolutions against 
the Psalms. ‘To those who are friends of that Church, who wish 
to love and honour it, the men responsible for those resolutions 
must appear its direst foes. That they succeeded by their folly 
in dealing a heavy blow at the Church’s influence at this great 
moment in the nation’s history is undoubted. 

The root fault would seem to be a rank confusion of mind 
such as that exhibited by Canon Welch himself when he attempts 
to set forth his own ideas eoncerning Christianity and war. 
War, he says, is the negation of Christianity, but treachery to the 
plighted word and desertion of the weak is a greater negation. 
Therefore we acted rightly in going to war in 1914. But if we 
acted rightly, how through such action was there any negation 
of Christianity? Can to do right be un-Christian? But, if not, 
then there was no negation, and Canon Welch hence becomes 
involved in a hopeless muddle. The feebleness of the position of 
many good men on this point is well exhibited here. 

If the result of this controversy should be in any degree to 
lighten obscurity and strengthen the teaching of a Christianity, 
not hesitating and weak of voice in regard to man’s duty towards 
war, but virile and sound and clear, then that controversy will 


not have been in vain. 
H. F. Wyatt. 


P.S.—It is a pleasure to reflect that there is at least one 
point on which I am in whole-hearted agreement with Canon 
Welch, namely, as to the greatness of the debt owed by the 
nation to the sons of the clergy. Nelson was a parson’s son, 
and for generations past the sons of parsons have shared, equally 
with the sons of territorial proprietors, the glorious privilege of 
supplying officers to both the great Services of the Crown. 
They have died in action, on the deck or the blood-stained battle- 
field, and in this war they have given their lives in fullest 
abundance to the country which they had been bred to love. 
But not amongst these men could Convocation find support. 








WHERE THE IMPERIAL 
WAR CONFERENCE HAS LEFT US 


Tue Prime Minister’s announcement’ of the constitution of an 
Imperial Cabinet and the Blue-book of the Imperial War Con- 
ference’ together reveal a striking application of the principle of 
solvitur ambulando to the problem of the future government of 
the British Empire. The main fruits of the alternate sittings 
of the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, as thus disclosed, 
are the ‘convention’ of an Empire Cabinet, the admission of 
India to this new institution and tg the Imperial Conference, the 
adoption of the principle of Preferential Trade, and the decision 
to hold a Special Conference on inter-Imperial relations as soon 
as possible after the cessation of hostilities. The record of the 
proceedings of the Conference is necessarily incomplete ;* and 
there is no record at all of the work of the Cabinet, except such 
as is contained in the occasional references to it which appear in 
the published discussions of the Conference. Assuming, however, 
that the omitted resolutions and discussions are concerned 
especially with the handling of immediate war and post-war ques- 
tions, the Blue-book affords sufficient material for estimating the 
character of the Imperial reorganisation which is in progress. 

For the purpose of this estimate the more important of the 
twenty-three published resolutions of the Conference may be 
grouped under the two heads, Constitutional and Administrative, 
with the proviso that two acts of Imperial statesmanship for 
which the Conference as such is not responsible will be included 
in the first group. Under the first head, then, we may place : 

(1) The Imperial Cabinet. 

(2) The admission of India to the Imperial War Cabinet and 
(War) Conference. 

(3) The admission of India to future Imperial Conferences 
(Res. vii). 

* In the House of Commons on May 17. 

* Cd. 8566. 

* ‘A great part of the proceedings (of the Conference) was of a highly con- 
fidential character and entirely unsuitable for publication, at any rate during 
the War... . The procedure adopted in the present volume has been to 
publish as many of the Resolutions passed by the Conference as possible, but 
only the discussions and papers on subjects which are not of a confidential 
character.’"—Preliminary Note by the Colonial Secretary. 
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(4) The regularisation of the position of Indians in the 
Dominions (Res. xxii). 

(5) The decision to hold a Special Conference on inter- 
Imperial relations (Res. ix). 

Under the second head we have : 

(1) An Imperial Trade Policy laid down in the adoption of the 
principle of inter-Imperial Preferential Trade, with the comple- 
mentary recommendations for ‘concerted action’ with a view to 
the development of the component parts of the Empire. 

These recommendations cover the retention within the Empire 
of the surplus population of the United Kingdom ; the production 
and transportation of an adequate food supply; the control of 
‘essential’ natural resources; and the economic utilisation of 
these and other resources by manufacture within the Empire 
(Res. xxi and xvi). 

(2) Further Resolutions recommending specific measures in 
pursuance of the above Trade Policy—viz. The increase of the 
Board of Trade service of Trade Commissioners throughout the 
Empire (Res. v)*; the revision of the law of Patents and Trade 
Marks (Res. vi), and of the system of Double Income Tax within 
the Empire (Res. xv); the control of imports from enemy coun- 
tries after the War (Res. xvii) ; and the immediate establishment 
of an Imperial Mineral. Resources Bureau (Res. xiii).* 

(3) A group of Defence Resolutions which, while recognising 
the importance of local and locally administered land, sea, and 
air forces, and in particular the necessity of making each State 
as much as possible self-supporting in personnel and material, 
yet tend collectively to provide a system under which the forces 
of ali arms, separately raised and maintained in the several States, 
may be employed respectively under a single command in time 
of war. With this end in view the Conference recommend : 
Uniformity of Stores and Equipment (Res. ii); the identical 
training of Ordnance personnel (Res. iii); the preparation 
by the Admiralty, after the War, of a scheme of Naval Defence 
for the Empire as a whole, and the submission of this scheme to 
the several Governments concerned (Res. iv); and the local 
production of Naval and Military material etc. (Res. xiv). 

(4) A recommendation for uniformity of policy and action 
throughout the Empire in regard to the Naturalisation of Aliens 
(Res. x). 

With this conspectus of the main resolutions before us, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that more progress has been made 
than could have been anticipated in any forecast. 

A more detailed consideration of the acts of constructive states- 


‘ This recommendation has been put into effect. 
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manship which distinguish the Imperial War Cabinet and Con- 
ference of 1917 will confirm this favourable impression. 


THE IMPERIAL CABINET 


The Imperial Cabinet is an emergency, or ad interim, central 
authority for the Empire. It was constituted, as appears from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement, by the unanimous decision 
of the Imperial War Cabinet at its last session ; and it is to meet 
annually, or ‘at any intermediate time when matters of urgent 
Imperial concern require to be settled.’ It is composed of ‘ the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and such of his colleagues 
as deal specially with Imperial affairs, of the Prime Minister of 
each of the Dominions, or some specially accredited alternate 
possessed of equal authority, and of a representative of the Indian 
people to be appointed by the Government of India.’ With power 
to utilise the expert secretarial staff of the United Kingdom War 
Cabinet—a staff largely taken over from the Imperial Defence 
Committee—it represents a great advance upon the quadrennial 
Imperial Conference and the Imperial Defence Committee. But 
neither its efficiency nor its durability must be over-estimated. 
Constitutionally the Imperial Cabinet is only a smaller and 
improved Imperial Conference—i.e. an institution which allows 
the executive heads of the United Kingdom, the self-governing 
Dominions, and India to meet for consultation, and to bind, more 
or less, their respective legislatures and electorates by the decisions 
thus taken. It is a meeting of the heads of separate Govern- 
ments, and not a Central Executive responsible to a Central Par- 
liament. None the less, under the centripetal pressure of war 
conditions it has, on this occasion, done the work of a Central 
Executive of the Empire; and no doubt it will continue to do 
this work so long as this pressure is maintained. Conversely, 
when once the grip of war conditions is relaxed, or removed, we 
must be prepared to see the Imperial Cabinet break down, or 
sink to the level of a mere debating shop. 

Even so an incorrigible optimist might be pardoned for 
pointing out, that a stop-gap institution, which is both educative 
and calculated to break down at the right moment, is precisely 
what is required to ensure in due course the constitution of an 
efficient central authority. On the other hand, with the para- 
doxical record of the British Constitution in mind, it would be a 
mistake to rule out the contingency of the Imperial Cabinet itself 
becoming not merely an effective ‘ half-way house,’ but the per- 
manent central authority which the States of the far-flung British 
realm may choose for the administration of their common concerns. 
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THE ADMISSION OF INDIA 


The representation of India in the Imperial War Cabinet 
and Conference was effected presumably by confidential negotia- 
tions between the United Kingdom and Dominion Governments, 
concluded before the meeting of these bodies. Her admission 
to ‘all future Imperial Conferences’ is to be effected, under 
Resolution vii, by obtaining the assent of the several Govern- 
ments concerned to the necessary modification of the Constitution 
Resolution of 1907, which determined the composition of the 
(regular) Imperial Conference. Her admission to the Imperial 
Cabinet is secured by the resolution of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
and the representation assigned to her in this body is the Secretary 
of State for India and ‘one representative of the Indian people 
to be appointed by the Government of India.’* 

Thus India’s claim to a partnership in the Empire, based upon 
the services rendered by her princes and peoples during the War, 
has been recognised more speedily and completely than could 
have been anticipated. And, apart from the actual Resolutions 
passed, the published debates of the War Conference reveal the 
effects of the new relationship between her and the Dominions. 
To take one striking example, in speaking to Resolution xxii 
General Smuts said, with reference to the Indian population of 
South Africa : 

Of course the main improvement has been the calling of India to the 
Council Chamber of the Empire. Here, if any question proves difficult of 


treatment, we can discuss it in a friendly way and try to find in con- 
sultation a solution; and I am sure that we shall ever find it. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PREFERENTIAL TRADE 


The adoption of the principle of Preferential trade by tho War 
Conference was almost a foregone conclusion after the Report of 
Lord Balfour’s Committee had been published ; but it is none the 
less satisfactory to have got rid of this long-standing subject of 
contention between the Home and oversea British. And the 
Blue-book contains evidence to justify this conclusion. The text 
of the Resolution, which was settled at the Imperial War Cabinet 
‘after the whole subject bad been discussed very fully and 
exhaustively,’ and passed unanimously without further discussion 
by the Conference, is this : 


The time has arrived when all possible encouragement should be given 
to the development of Imperial resources, and especially to making the 
Empire independent of other countries in respect of food supplies, raw 
materials, and essential industries. With these objects in view, this Con- 
ference expresses itself in favour of : 








5 Mr. Lloyd George. 
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(1) The principle that each part of the Empire, having due regard to 
the interests of our Allies, shall give specially favourable treatment and 
facilities to the produce and manufactures of other parts of the Empire. 

(2) Arrangements by which intending emigrants from the United 
Kingdom may be induced to settle in countries under the British flag. 


Moreover, supplementary Resolutions were passed, which (as 
noticed above) in conjunction with this Resolution lay the foun- 
dations of an Imperial Trade Policy. Of this policy, which has 
for its object to make the Empire as a whole self-contained and 
self-sufficing, a system of inter-Imperial preference, failing a 
commercial union, must always remain an integral part. 


THE DECISION TO HOLD A SPECIAL CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
IMPERIAL RELATIONS 


Hitherto the record has been one of progress achieved ; but 
the Constitution Resolution relates to the future. Moreover, 
while the decision to hold a Special Conference for the readjust- 
ment of inter-Imperial relations is in itself a matter of unreserved 
satisfaction, the second paragraph of the Resolution, if strictly 
interpreted, is inconsistent with this decision, since it limits the 
Special Conference to a prescribed form of readjustment. The 
text of the Resolution is this : 


The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of 
the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too 
important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the War, and 
that it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to be 
summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that 
any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers 
of self-government and complete control of domestic affairs, should be 
based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of 
an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the 
same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effec- 
tive arrangements for continuous consultation in all important matters 
of common Imperial coneern, and for such necessary concerted action, 
founded on consultation, as the several Governments may determine. 


In the ‘ view’ of the Imperial War Conference, then, the new 
Imperial authority must be one, which 

(i) Does not interfere with the internal affairs of any State; 

(ii) Gives the Dominions and India an adequate voice in the 
external affairs of the Empire; and 

(iii) In ‘all important matters of common Imperial concern’ 
provides for ‘continuous consultation’ between them and the 
United Kingdom, and for ‘concerted action’ by all the several 
Governments. 

The significance of this ‘view’ will be best understood by 
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bringing it into comparison with the four Resolutions which 
determined the character of the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. They ran: 

(1) That the powers and privileges and existing territorial rights of 
the several existing Colonies shall remain intact, except in respect to such 
surrenders as may be agreed upon as necessary and incidental to the power 
and authority of the National Federal Government. 

(2) That the trade and intercourse between the Federated Colonies... 
shall be absolutely free. 

(3) That the power and authority to impose Customs duties shall be 
exclusively lodged in the Federal Government and Parliament, subject to 
such disposal of the revenues thence derived as shall be agreed upon. 

(4) That the military and naval defences of Australia shall be entrusted 
to Federal forces under one command.‘ 


Read in the light of this comparison the meaning of the Con- 
stitution Resolution is this: There are to be no surrenders on 
the part of the Dominions or India, but the United Kingdom is 
to share with them the administration of the foreign affairs of 
the Empire and of all its important matters of common concern. 
For the purposes of this administration there is to be no common 
legislature, with an Executive responsible to it; no common 
revenue ; and no common Ministries of Defence, Commerce, or 
Finance. Whatever is required in the way of supplies or legis- 
lation for the ‘ concerted action ’ of the several Governments must 
be obtained by separate and complementary acts of the existing 
legislatures of the ‘autonomous nations’ of the Empire and of 
India. In short the Imperial War Conference has passed a 
Resolution in favour of administering the Empire by a British 
Concert, as against a Central Government whether Federal or 
otherwise. 

Moreover, by reading Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement in 
conjunction with the Constitution Resolution we can divine that 
the construction of the actual machinery of the British Concert, 
or Commonwealth of autonomous nations, is already well 
advanced. The Imperial Cabinet, he tells us, 


in its present form is extremely elastic.. It grew, not by design, but out 
of the necessities of the War. The essence of it is that the responsible 
heads of the Governments of the Empire, with those Ministers who are 
specially entrusted with the conduct of Imperial policy, should meet 
together at regular intervals to confer about foreign policy and matters 
connected therewith, and come to decisions in regard to them which, subject 
to the control of their own Parliaments, they will then severally execute. 
By this means they will be able to obtain full information about all aspects 
of Imperial affairs, and to determine by consultation together the policy of 
the Empire in its most vital aspects, without infringing in any degree 
the autonomy which its parts at present enjoy. To what constitutional 


* Passed at the Sydney Convention of 1891, and reaffirmed at the Adelaide 
Convention of 1897. 
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developments this may lead we did not attempt to settle. The whole ques- 
tion of perfecting the mechanism for continuous consultation about Imperial 
and foreign affairs between the autonomous nations of an Imperial Com- 
monwealth will be reserved for the consideration of that Special Conference 
which will be summoned as soon as possible after the War to readjust the 
constitutional relations of the Empire. 


In other words the Imperial Cabinet is on its trial as the instru- 
ment of ‘ concerted action’ between the several Governments, 
and it only remains for the Special Conference to devise whatever 
additional machinery it may deem necessary to secure the ‘con- 
tinuous consultation’ between the autonomous nations of the 
Empire, which will make this instrument effective. And even 
the material for this machinery would seem to lie ready to hand 
in the Imperial Conference or the Privy Council, either of which 
institutions could be adapted to the uses of an advisory Council 
to the Imperial Cabinet. 


THE BRITISH CONCERT 


In giving to this experiment the consideration which it 
demands, the circumstances in which the Constitution Resolution 
was passed must be borne in mind. The Imperial War Con- 
ference was hurriedly convoked after the change of H.M. Govern- 
ment in December of last year. Its composition, apart from the 
admission of three direct representatives of India, was that deter- 
mined by the Constitution Resolution of 1907. But even on this 
basis it was an incomplete assemblage ; for Australia was wholly 
unrepresented, and South Africa sent only one out of the three 
members to which she was entitled. Moreover the Imperial Con- 
ference, as thus constituted, is composed of representatives of the 
several Governments of the participating States, but does not 
include representatives of Oppositions. Not only, therefore, was 
the almost homogeneous British population of Australia unrepre- 
sented by force of circumstances,’ but the constitution of the Con- 
ference was such that effective representation of the French 
minority of Canada, or the British minority of South Africa, was 
impossible. A Conference thus composed was obviously, and 
most emphatically, not a body qualified to handle decisively great 
organic changes. It was essentially a War Conference ; and owing 
to the variety and immediate importance of the matters with which 
it was thus called upon to deal, it was at first doubtful whether 
the Constitutional Question could be included in the agenda. In 
the event this question was brought up for discussion; and the 
Constitution Resolution was passed. While, however, the Con- 

7 Both Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister, and the two other Ministers whom 


the Commonwealth was entitled to send, were prevented from attending by 
pressure of Australian affairs. 
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ference could properly resolve that a Special Conference should 
be held to readjust the existing inter-Imperial constitutional re- 
lations, it is questionable whether, by proceeding to lay down the 
limits within which this readjustment was to be confined, it has 
not stepped outside its legitimate functions. 

The Resolution, as we have seen, is inconsistent. What it 
gives with one hand to the Special Conference, it takes away with 
the other. In a sense it represents a compromise. It recognises 
the necessity of holding an Imperial Convention—which it calls 
a Special Conference—as the essential next step to any permanent 
refashioning of the fabric of the Empire; but it does this timidly, 
so timidly that it hedges the Special Conference about with con- 
ditions, which, if observed, would rob this asemblage of its most 
characteristic and vital powers. Thus, while the Centralists were 
successful in that they got a decision to hold the equivalent of a 
Convention, the Autonomists were also successful ; since they suc- 
ceeded in attaching to this decision conditions which—as they 
claimed—negatived the adoption of a federal solution by the 
Special Conference. The Blue-book certainly leaves one with the 
impression that in the Constitution Resolution the Conference as a 
whole did not know what it wanted, or what it got. In these 
circumstances it is reasonable to regard the second paragraph of 
the Resolution as being merely what it calls itself—a ‘ view,’ 
rather than an expression of the considered judgment of the Con- 
ference as a whole. None the less, however firmly we may hold 
that the question as between an Imperial authority of the ‘ half- 
way house’ type and a central government cannot be settled in so 
off-hand a manner, this ‘ view’ deserves careful examination ; 
because it embodies not merely a nominal verdict in favour of the 
‘half-way house’ solution, but a system of government of the 
Empire which has, for the moment, been actually, though ten- 
tatively, brought into operation. The present writer would be 
the last to deny that an authority of this description, provided 
always that its tentative and transitional character is fully recog- 
nised, has much to recommend it. 

In The Empire on the Anvil, the text of which was written 
nearly two years ago, both the desirability of the immediate 
creation of an emergency Imperial authority, such as is now 
provided in the Imperial Cabinet, and the contingency of the 
postponement or rejection of a Federal organisation of the Empire, 
with the consequent need for a constitutional ‘ half-way house’ 
were kept in view. And while I maintained that nothing less 
than a legislature in which all parts of the Empire were repre- 
sented, with an Executive responsible to it, would satisfy the 
ultimate needs of the Empire, the essential features of an 
intermediate authority were thus defined : 
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Any change in the administrative relations now existing between the 
United Kingdom and the (self-governing). Dominions and India must 
satisfy three conditions, if it is to be of any appreciable utility. It must 
(a) recognise the claim of the people of India, based upon their loyal 
services in the War, to become partners in the Empire; (b) give the oversea 
British a direct influence in shaping the foreign relations and general 
administration of the Empire; and (c) provide a way of escape from the 
dilemma formulated by Mr. Asquith, when he said,’ with perfect truth. 
that the Foreign Minister of the Empire could not be responsible at one 
and the same time to the United Kingdom Parliament and to a Council, 
or other body, representative of the Dominions or of the Empire as a 
whole.° 


Now of these conditions, (a) and (b) are satisfied by the con- 
stitution of the Imperial Cabinet and the admission of India to 
this and the Imperial Conference; but will the British Concert 
satisfy condition (c)? 

The question involved in the escape from Mr. Asquith’s 
dilemma is one of peculiar importance in the ‘refashioning of the 
fabric of the Empire.’ The principle of Ministerial respon- 
sibility to Parliament means more to the White States of the 
British Empire than to other democracies, since it is only by the 
maintenance of this principle that the Monarchy, the ‘ keystone 
of the Imperial arch,’*® can be harmonised with the fundamental 
condition of democracy—viz. that the electorate is the ultimate 
repository of governmental powers. The British Concert has the 
great merit of enabling this principle to be maintained in the 
absence of any common Parliament directly or indirectly repre- 
sentative of the electorate, or electorates, of the Empire; since 
the ‘ concerted action ’ which is to follow upon consultation in the 
Imperial Cabinet is to be taken by the separate Executives—and 
legislatures, where legislative action is necessary—of the Concert, 
and the members of these Executives will in each case be respon- 
sible to their respective Parliaments. In this way the principle 
will be maintained; and maintained too in a manner entirely 
compatible with the assumption by the Dominions of a status 
equal to that of the United Kingdom. 

The Concert, therefore, may prove to be a workable solution 
of the problem formulated by Mr. Asquith; but there is this 
difficulty to be considered. In spite of the limitation of the 
Imperial Cabinet to common affairs, so indirect an application of 
the principle of Ministerial responsibility to Parliament may fail 
in normal times to satisfy either the Home or oversea British 
electorates. In any great question which, although of common 
concern, was yet of more vital interest to some one State than to 
any of the others, might not the electorate of this single State 
compel its Parliament and Executive to act independently, and 


* At the Imperial Conference of 1911. °* P. 163. 
70 Mr, Massey’s expression in seconding the Resolution. 
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in advance, of the British Concert? On this point Sir Joseph 
Ward spoke very distinctly in the debate on the Constitution 
Resolution. He then said : 

I cannot for the life of me see (and I have considered it from every 
standpoint) how you are going to give any authority to a representative 
upon a Council, or to a member of a War Cabinet, to bind the millions 
of people in the oversea countries and in India (which I am very proud 
indeed to see included in this Resolution). I do not believe you will have 
a feeling of contentment, of rest, for many years in any of the oversea 
Dominions or in the great Indian Empire until you have some properly 
constituted Imperial Parliament with well-defined powers of dealing with 
those Empire matters to which I have just referred. .. . 


And Mr. Hughes, also, has noted its virtual irresponsibility 
to any Parliament as the weak point in the Imperial Cabinet. 
In commenting upon Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement, he said : 

Precisely what the limitations and the powers of such a Cabinet would 
be, and to what extent its decisions would be followed by British, Dominions, 
and Indian Parliaments, it was impossible to say. 

It appears to me that there are certain limitations imposed upon the 
powers of such a Cabinet by the very nature of the powers of self-govern- 
ment enjoyed by every part of the Empire, which seem to render any 
attempt to graft upon this system of responsible government an Imperial 
Cabinet having plenary jurisdiction over every part of the Empire imprac- 
ticable, if not impossible.” 

In other words, if we are to have an efficient Central Executive 
and at the same time maintain the principle of Ministerial respon- 
sibility to Parliament, this Executive must be made an integral 
part of the system of Responsible Government established 
throughout the White States of the Empire ; and this can be done 
only by constituting with it a central body’ representative of the 
electors of all these States, to which it can become in turn respon- 
sible. Failing such a representative body, the Imperial Cabinet 
can only become efficient by the loss of its responsibility; or 
responsible, by the loss of its efficiency. 

But the question cannot be decided by mere logic, or by any 
appeal to precedent. Whether the Concert will, or will not, 
become an authority able, in Sir J. Ward’s words, ‘to do the 
things that the individual countries cannot do themselves,’ must 
depend more upon the men by whom the system is worked than 
on the system itself. And here Lord Curzon’s dictum may be 
recalled : ‘ Administrative systems are not constructed in order 
to test exceptional men, but to be worked by average men.’ What 
is wanted is a system which can be worked not only by average 
statesmen, but by average statesmen in average times. 

11 Telegram to High Commissioner for Australia, dated May 23, 1917. 

12 A Chamber composed of delegates from the several legislatures would 


have considerable practical advantage as against an Assembly of Representa- 
tives elected by direct vote of the electors. 
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At its best the British Concert, while permitting the fullest 
freedom of national development to all its members, will provide 
an ideal governing body for the Empire—an Executive, on the 
one hand thoroughly informed of the needs and conditions of 
each separate component part, and on the other, exempt from 
those disabilities of public discussion and party contention which 
are inherent in responsibility to a popular assembly. At its worst 
it will cause the government of the Empire, when once the unifying 
action of war conditions has ceased and the inevitable conflict of 
State interests has resumed its normal course, to degenerate into 
an endless series of negotiations between the changing Govern- 
ments of the separate States, and of tardily won compromises 
between legislatures, each of which is bound to maintain against 
all the others the particular interests of its own ‘ autonomous 
nation.’ 


THE SPECIAL CONFERENCE 





One thing is tolerably certain. To enable the Imperial 
Cabinet to work smoothly and efficiently as the organ of the 
Concert, the mechanism of ‘ continuous consultation’ must be 
thoroughly adequate. It would seem to be uncertain, however, 
for the reasons given above, whether the Special Conference 
is to be limited, in the Prime Minister’s words, to the ‘ perfecting 
of this mechanism ’—of which obviously the Imperial Cabinet is 
itself a part—or free to ‘readjust the constitutional relations of 
the component parts of the Empire’ in its own way. The Blue- 
book shows that the second paragraph of the Resolution was 
differently interpreted in this respect by the members of the War 
Conference. General Smuts held that any application of the 
Federal principle to the government of the Empire was definitely 
ruled out. His words were: 

If this Resolution is passed then one possible solution is negatived, 
and that is the Federal solution. The idea of a future Imperial Parlia- 
ment and a future Imperial Executive is negatived by implication by the 
terms of this Resolution. 


Sir J. Ward, on the other hand, while supporting the Resolu- 
tion, declared no less emphatically that nothing short of an 
‘Empire Federal Parliament’ would satisfy the aspirations of 
the oversea British or give the Home British a legislature (or 
legislatures) capable of dealing promptly and adequately with the 
internal affairs of the United Kingdom. Sir Robert Borden 
again, in proposing the Resolution, expressly stated that it did 
not attempt to ‘forecast’ the particular form of constitutional 
readjustment upon which the Special Conference might decide. 
And there are expressions in Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement 
which might be taken to support either interpretation. 

Vor. LXXXII—No. 489 32 
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Thus the Imperial War Conference leaves us in a position 
where the composition of the Special Conference becomes a 
matter of the first importance. If the Special Conference is to 
play an independent part—or rather, if it is to fulfil the part 
assigned to it by the first paragraph of the Resolution, and not 
merely to give effect to the ‘view’ of the second paragraph, 
which, however right it may prove to be, has no claim as yet to 
bind the electorates of the Empire—it must be a more complete 
and representative body than was the War Conference. 
It is to be regretted, therefore, that the Constitution 
Resolution was not followed by a further Resolution, 
making provision for the composition of the Special Conference 
upon a basis that would ensure its representative character and 
effectiveness. For this purpose it should be numerous enough to 
admit from each of the Dominions, India, and the United Kingdom 
representatives of Oppositions as well as of Governments, and of 
social and economic interests not directly represented by the 
nominees of political parties. At the same time it must not be 
so numerous as to impair, or destroy, its efficiency as an instru- 
ment for deliberation and decision. Before the Special Con- 
ference can be constituted upon these lines an agreement must 
be reached upon certain essential details, some of which may not 
be easy to settle. Thus it will be necessary to determine the 
number of seats to be assigned to each participating State; the 
method of voting, whether by States or per capita—and if the 
former, what values are to be given respectively to the (collective) 
votes of the several States ; and the manner in which the constitu- 
tional changes recommended by the Conference are to be amended, 
rejected, or ratified by the legislatures, or electorates, or both, 
in the various States. And in addition to these questions’ each 
Government will have to make its own plans for filling, by 
appointment or election, or both, its allotted number of seats to 
the best advantage. 

The published discussions of the War Conference show not 
only that some of its members realised both the difficulty and the 
importance of making the Special Conference fully representative, 
but that Mr. Massey (Prime Minister of New Zealand) intended 
to bring forward a Resolution specifically dealing with this ques- 
tion. As this second Resolution was dropped, it is obvious that 
some members of the Conference saw objections to formulating at 
this stage any definite scheme of representation. Possibly it is 
intended that the composition of the Special Conference should 
be discussed and determined by the next Imperial Cabinet ; and 
that in the meantime the heads of the various Governments 
should inform themselves as to the most effective methods of 
making the respective delegations representative of all parties and 
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all important interests in the several States. In any case it would 
seem desirable that His Majesty’s Government should make sure, 
by confidential negotiations with the various Governments and 
otherwise, that all the preliminary steps necessary to secure the 
effective representation of the participating States—and possibly 
of the Empire as a whole—should be taken in hand without any 
avoidable delay. Otherwise the Special Conference may not be 
ready to meet ‘ as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities ’ ; 
or it may not meet in a form which will make it, to adapt 
Mr. Asquith’s words,* ‘ an authoritative and authentic exponent’ 


of the Empire’s will. 
W. Bastu WoORSFOLD. 


13 In supporting the first reading of the Electoral Reform Bill in the 
House of Commons. 


















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMENT 


IF almost the latest in point of time, President Wilson is the 
most surprising as well as the most valuable discovery of the 
Allies. It is hardly an excess of language to say that he is one 
of the wonders of the War. He has accomplished that which 
in its way is among the most amazing feats of all history. To 
put it colloquially, he has swung into line with himself a free 
people of a hundred millions, the vast majority of whom not 
only were thoroughly pacific at heart but sincerely thought that 
their country had no special interest in, far less any vital concern 
with, the struggle, however much it was convulsing the rest of 
the world. It has taken him six months to bring about this 
prodigious result—not a long period when everything is considered. 
Events which occurred during these months have doubtless helped 
him materially, but previous events, not very dissimilar in their 
nature, had made no strong impression on the mass of American 
opinion. At the outset it might well have seemed an impossible 
undertaking. Germany was confident that it was impossible. 
More than that, she was certain, with that deadly infallibility of 
hers with respect to men and nations outside the Germanic pale 
which is one of the things working her ruin, that he would not 
fight at all. What he had said and done, or left unsaid and 
undone, in the earlier stages of the War had given Count 
Bernstorff, her Ambassador at Washington, that conviction, and 
she herself, counting besides on the Germans and pro-Germans 
and other factors in her favour in the United States, was of the 
same mind. For about two years and a half nothing took place 
seriously to disturb her in that comfortable belief. The feelings 
of pain and indignation evoked throughout America by the tor- 
pedoing of the Lusitania, in itself as sinister an incident as could 
be imagined, did not lead the President to take belligerent action. 
Even when a year later, in his Note of April 1916, after the 
sinking of the Susser, he went so far as to threaten a rupture 
of relations, and Germany yielded to his demand for a restriction 
of submarine warfare, she was in reality as sure as ever that 
she had read him aright, and accordingly busied herself intensely 
in building fleets of U-boats—the lack of a sufficient number of 
which had been the true reason for her compliance. Not that 
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she neglected to take such steps as appeared to her likely to 
assist him in keeping the path of peace. For example, immedi- 
ately after the publication of the Sussea Note myriads of telegrams 
arrived at Washington, as many as a hundred thousand messages 
being received in a single day, all protesting against war, and all 
of them, it subsequently came out, inspired by Count Bernstorff 
and his friends. This was only one of the numerous German 
plots and intrigues of which the United States had been and was 
then the field, and some at least of which must have been within 
Mr. Wilson’s cognisance—as Germany knew perfectly, and was 
confirmed thereby in her conviction that he was not and never 
would be a fighter. She was to be undeceived, but for several 
months longer her belief in the unalterable character of the 
President’s devotion to peace could not be said to be other than 
justified by the course which he adopted. 

President Wilson took the stage as the protagonist of peace. 
In May 1916 he spoke in North Carolina in favour of a negotiated 
settlement of the War. Later, in the same month, at a meeting 
of the League to Enforce Peace, he strongly urged a compromise 
on the belligerents. He said that the United States was willing 
to become a partner in any feasible association of the nations, and 
argued that had such an association existed soon enough the 
War would never have broken out. The idea of the League, 
which had‘been developed by ex-President Taft, had found some 
support in certain quarters in England, but obtained remarkably 
little encouragement in the country of its origin. Neither in 
the United States, which as a whole was still profoundly indifferent 
about the War, because still profoundly ignorant of the menace 
to itself that was implicit in it, nor among the Allied peoples, 
who realised the menace to themselves, and wondered why 
Americans did not grasp the situation, was there any response 
worth mentioning to Mr. Wilson’s proposals. In any case all 
such suggestions were quickly lost sight of in the turmoil and 
excitement of the Presidential election campaign, which started in 
July 1916. The conflict between the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans was of infinitely more absorbing interest than the War, 
which, however, reacted on the political position. Led by Mr. 
Wilson, who was standing for re-election, the Democrats, with 
few exceptions, were for peace almost at any price so far as 
America was concerned, and passionately asserted that the War 
was Europe’s affair, not America’s. Mr. Hughes, the Republi- 
can candidate, preserved a discreet reticence, but Mr. Roosevelt, 
one of his principal lieutenants, vigorously denounced the 
Germans, and pretty plainly indicated that if his party came into 
power, and he had anything to do with the influencing of its policy, 
there would be a marked alteration in the attitude of the United 
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States towards the Central Powers. The Republicans as a party 
were not exactly identified with an attitude of belligerency, for 
others of their leaders besides Mr. Hughes maintained a diplomatic 
reserve, but popularly they were credited with views and aims 
that might involve the country in the War. On the other hand, 
Mr. Wilson and the Democrats were definitely regarded as the 
peace party, as unchangeably determined to keep out of the War. 
Very many Americans, especially in the West and in the South-—- 
the East was largely pro-Entente—supported Mr. Wilson’s can- 
didature on the specific ground that he had kept the United 
States at peace—and would continue to do so, as they were assured 
by fervent Democratic orators would be the case. Mr. Wilson’s 
platform rather was that there was nothing in the War, once 
the submarining was restricted, that necessarily involved America. 

At this time the comparative inactivity of the U-boats and the 
immunity of American vessels from their attacks could be and 
were adduced as proofs both of Mr. Wilson’s wise statesmanship 
and of the friendship of Germany or, at any rate, of the absence 
of hostility on her part towards the United States. ‘There would 
seem to have been no suspicion that the lull in the warfare of 
the submarines was a screen under cover of which these undersea 
vessels were being built in very large numbers—with intentions 
that were anything but amicable with regard to the Americans. 
In a speech delivered nearly a year afterwards Mr. Lansing, the 
Secretary of State, practically admitted that this was the fact. 
Yet in July and again in October of last year the Government 
and people of the United States saw two strange things happen 
on their Atlantic coast which might have given them an inkling 
of what was designed. The first was the arrival at Norfolk, 
Virginia, of the ocean-going submarine Deutschland, a U-boat 
of a new type; she was unarmed, and had a valuable if small 
cargo; perhaps innocent-looking enough, her real function was 
to act as a supply-ship, a depot, for the fighting submarines. 
The second of these strange things was the havoc wrought by 
the new ocean-going U 53 off the shores of New England on the 
7th of October. Here were two indications—these large new sub- 
marines—of that intensification of the undersea war that was 
purposed by Germany. Moreover, the coming of the Deutschland 
informed the Americans that their littoral could easily be reached 
by the U-boats, and the depredations of U 53 emphatically 
pointed the moral that the United States would do well to keep 
out of the War. Republican ‘stalwarts’ like Mr. Roosevelt 
found a fresh text for their denunciations of the German menace 
which, they declared, was now brought home to the national 
consciousness, but the Democratic leaders remained stubbornly 
pacific. 
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In that month of October Mr. Wilson, in the course of the 
electoral campaign, showed by his speeches that he had no belief 
in the reality of that menace, and that he still had not grasped 
the essential meaning of the War. Speaking at Omaha he said 
‘The singularity of the present war is that its roots and origins 
and object never have been disclosed. . . It will take the long 
inquiry of history to explain this war.’ In an address delivered 
at Cincinnati three weeks later, when the political contest was 
at its height, he asked his audience ‘ Have you ever heard what 
started the present war?’ And he answered his query by stating 
‘ If you have, I wish you would publish it, because nobody else has, 
so far as I can gather. Nothing in particular started it, but 
everything in general.’ Needless to say, President Wilson does 
not use such language now, but the point is that it was just such 
language as this that procured for him his second term. He was 
re-elected as a Peace President, with in effect a mandate to 
keep out of the War. It is only when this is understood that 
the magnitude of what the writer has characterised as President 
Wilson’s Greatest Achievement can be realised. By his own 
words, his attitude, and his deeds or the want of them, he had 
made that achievement supremely difficult, yet he has succeeded 
in it—and succeeded magnificently. A splendid convert heads 
America. 

Persons close to the President have intimated that he was 
always ‘pro-Ally,’ but the facts cannot be said to bear out this 
statement. To those already mentioned there has to be added 
another fact which is of the utmost significance in this connexion 
—it was hinted at a few lines above in the phrase ‘ deeds or the 
want of them.’ When by the joint resolution of Congress in 
April last the United States declared war on Germany it was not 
at all prepared for hostilities on a large scale, and was but ill- 
prepared for war even in a small way. That this was so must 
be put down very largely to President Wilson. In the Sussex 
Note he threatened Germany, but at the time and for months 
afterwards he took no military measures with a view to provide 
for the eventualities that might arise from carrying out that threat, 
as he believed he would never be called on to do anything of the 
kind. He was warned by the stalwarts that his belief might 
prove to be erroneous, and he was urged to be ready. He was 
reminded that weakness invited attack, and that even for self- 
defence the United States was in a lamentably poor position. 
Before this there had sprung up in America a strong movement 
for ‘national preparedness,’ the chief advocate and exponent of 
which was an organisation called the National Security League, 
with not a few eminent men among its members. Taking as its 
rallying cry the statement that the country was in danger, the 
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League strove with the utmost energy and earnestness to rouse 
the citizens of the United States to a sense of the dire possibilities 
of the situation. It pleaded with all its might for the immediate 
institution of universal military training as the only adequate 
remedy for the defencelessness of the Republic. It sent out 
eloquent speakers, it published convincing books and pamphlets, 
it inserted striking advertisements in the papers, it made excellent 
use of film-pictures. It did everything that could be done to 
influence the public, but the result in general was dispropor- 
tionately small to the greatness of the effort essayed. Mr. Wilson 
did not give the movement his blessing, and the bulk of the 
population would have nothing to do with it. Yet it was not 
altogether a failure, for out of the ‘industrial preparedness ’ side 
of its campaign came the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defence, which during the past seven or eight months 
has mobilised the industrial and commercial resources of the 
Union in the most marvellous manner. 

After the Sussex Note, which in the retrospect stands out 
as crucial, President Wilson did little or nothing—practically 
nothing—to put the United States on a war footing. In Congress, 
during the summer of 1916, provision was made for a small 
increase of the regular army by five annual instalments. But 
the army, after deducting from it the troops which garrisoned 
the Philippines, Panama, Hawaii, and Porto Rico and were 
on duty in China, was still around the 100,000-men mark, 
which for several years had been the standard of its strength in 
America. From the German point of view this army, so far 
as size went, was even more ‘contemptible’ than that of Great 
Britain in 1914. The American second-line troops, consisting of 
the National Guard, which was the organised militia of the 
various States of the Union, comprised about 150,000 men, two 
thirds of whom, it was estimated, could be placed in the field at 
a pinch. No steps were taken to increase the effectiveness of 
this force. With regard to the navy the story, if somewhat 
different, amounted in practice to the same thing. After suffering 
from some years of stagnation, the navy had been enlarged by 
the building of two capital ships a year. In 1916 Mr. Daniels, the 
Secretary of the Navy, obtained the authorisation of Congress 
for a very large expansion of the Fleet, the money voted being 
nearly sixty-five millions sterling, or more than double the sum 
appropriated in the previous year. The programme, which in- 
cluded the construction of ten first-class battleships of the largest 
size, sixteen cruisers, and many submarines and destroyers, was 
necessarily spread over a long period, and in 1917, when the 
United States went to war, there had not been time for any 
part of it to have materialised. Furthermore, the presence of so 
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many very large ships in the programme was in itself an indication, 
having regard to the stationary position of similar ships of the 
belligerents in European waters, that Germany could not be 
aimed at by the United States, for what was wanted in case of 
@ war against her was a multitude of small but swift craft, such 
as destroyers and the ‘ submarine-chasers,’ which afterwards were 
built by the Americans. President Wilson was ultimately re- 
sponsible for the naval expansion programme, and it was as easy 
for his countrymen to see from it, as from his speeches, that 
his thoughts were centred on peace. An organisation called the 
Council of National Defence, and consisting of the Secretaries 
of War, of the Navy, of the Interior, of Agriculture, of Commerce, 
and of Labour, was given a legal status by Congress in August 
1916, and the same Act instituted an Advisory Commission to 
work with but under the Council. The formation of these bodies 
proved of incalculable importance in the mobilisation of the United 
States, but six months passed before either body did anything. 
In their political origin they were nothing more than a diplomatic 
concession, at once sonorous and empty, to the stalwarts and the 
movement for national preparedness. 

After Mr. Wilson was re-elected he continued to appear as 
a strenuous advocate of peace. In December 1916 Germany began 
her first considerable ‘ peace offensive,’ as it is very properly 
described, by the famous speech of von Bethmann-Hollweg, then 
her Chancellor, suggesting a settlement. On the 20th of that 
month President Wilson invited the belligerents to say on what 
terms they would make peace. One of the paragraphs of the 
Note he addressed to the warring nations attracted particular 
notice and some unfavourable comment among the Allies; in- 
ferentially it demonstrated that he was still a disbeliever in the 
German menace to his own country. It stated : 


The President takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the 
objects which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides have in mind 
in this War are virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their own 
people and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights and privileges 
of weak peoples and small States as secure against aggression or denial 
in the future as the rights and privileges of the great and powerful States 
now at war. Each wishes itself to be made secure in the future, along with 
all other nations and peoples, against the recurrence of wars like this, and 
against aggression or selfish interference of any kind. 


This presentation of the case had some good effects. Germany, 
asked to come out into the open with her terms, declined to do 
so, whereas the Allies, after consulting together, boldly outlined 
theirs in a Note handed on the 10th of January 1917 by the French 
Prime Minister to the American Ambassador at Paris. The Note 
was sent tothe British Ambassador at Washington with a covering 
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letter from Mr. Balfour, who shortly before had become Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. A really great and illuminating State paper, 
Mr. Balfour’s dispatch, after paying tribute to the President’s 
ideals, drove to the heart of the whole War by considering the 
main conditions which had made possible the calamities from 
which the world was suffering : 

These were the existence of a Great Power consumed with the lust of 
domination, in the midst of a community of nations ill-prepared for defence, 
plentifully supplied indeed with international laws, but with no machinery 
for enforcing them, and weakened by the fact that neither the boundaries 
of the various States nor their internal constitution harmonised with the 
aspirations of their constituent races, or secured to them just and equal 
treatment. . . . While other nations, notably the United States and Great 
Britain, were striving by treaties of arbitration to make sure that no chance 
quarrel should mar the peace they desired to make perpetual, Germany 
stood aloof. Her historians and philosophers preached the splendours of 
war; power was proclaimed as the true end of the State; the General Staff 
forged with untiring industry the weapons by which, at the appointed hour, 
power might be achieved. . . . Germany and Austria made the present War 
inevitable by attacking the rights of one small State, and they gained their 
initial triumphs by violating the treaty-guarded territories of another. 


Mr. Balfour’s letter, when given to the public, made an impression 
on many Americans, but apparently it made none on the President. 
On the 22nd of January 1917 Mr. Wilson delivered a speech in 
the Senate in which he said ‘ There must be a peace without 
victory—a peace forced on the loser would leave a bitter memory, 
leave only a quicksand for the security of the world to rest on.’ 
Once more he brought forward the idea of the League to Enforce 
Peace, with limitations of armaments, and held out the prospect 
of the United States joining the nations in a world-wide guarantee 
of peace. By way of reply Mr. Bonar Law said : 

What President Wilson is longing for we are fighting for, our sons and 
our brothers are dying for, and we mean to secure it. The hearts of the 
people of this country are longing for peace—a peace that will bring back 


in safety those who are dear to us, but a peace that will mean that those 
who will never come back shall not have laid down their lives in vain. 


At the end of January the situation entered on a highly critical 
stage. On the 31st Count Bernstorff presented a memorandum 
to Mr. Lansing in which, after referring in a complimentary 
manner to the speech of the President on the 22nd, and identifying 
German views with Mr. Wilson’s aims and conceptions, it was 
announced that, owing to the failure of the Allies to respond 
satisfactorily to the overtures of peace, Germany was now com- 
pelled to continue the fight with the full employment of all the 
weapons at her disposal. Another memorandum elucidated this 
by declaring that no restriction would be placed on submarine 
warfare after the Ist of February. By this time Germany had 
ready, or thought she had ready, these new submarines in numbers 
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sufficient to force Great Britain to sue for peace in a few months, 
but the President knew nothing of that. In consonance, however, 
with the Sussex Note he broke off relations with Germany, gave 
Count Bernstorff his passports, and withdrew from Berlin Mr. 
Gerard, the American Ambassador there. This took place on 
the 8rd. By his direction instructions were sent on the following 
day by Mr. Lansing to the American Ministers in neutral countries 
to notify the Governments to which they were accredited of what 
had occurred, and to tell them that he was ‘reluctant to believe ’ 
that Germany actually would carry out her threat against neutral 
commerce. Though the document went on to say that if the 
threat should be carried out the President would ‘ ask Congress 
to authorise the use of national power to protect American citizens 
engaged in their peaceful and lawful errands on the seas,’ it was 
evident from the foregoing that Mr. Wilson still had hopes 
of keeping the United States out of the War. Relations were not 
broken off with Austria, as, so long as that did not happen, 
communications could be made through Vienna to Berlin. On 
the 10th of February Mr. Lansing said in a speech ‘ There is 
always hope that our country may be spared the terrible calamity 
of being forced into a conflict.’ That was the hope, indeed the 
expectation, of most Americans, although the President’s dis- 
missal of the German Ambassador had met with general approval. 
And as no preparations went forward at once for war the expecta- 
tion looked like a certainty. The majority of the people of the 
United States still were indifferent. Even the barbarous circum- 
stances that attended the withdrawal of Mr. Gerard from Berlin 
did not rouse them to a desire for action. The trouble with the 
President himself was that he found it next to impossible to believe 
that Germanism—the German Government, as he would have 
put it—was the vile, brutal and inhuman thing it was, and that 
its aim was nothing less than the domination of the globe and 
the destruction of all human liberty. His Ambassadors in 
Europe must have told him what they knew, but they were 
unable to move him. It took the pressure of events coming 
nearer and nearer home to open his eyes. When his eyes were 
opened, he kept his face in the light. 

‘Only actual overt acts,’ said President Wilson, would over- 
throw his ‘ inveterate confidence,’ and the acts came. Perhaps 
the first indication of his conversion was given on the 26th of 
February when, in an address to Congress, he asked for power 
to institute a policy of armed neutrality. After stating that two 
American vessels had been sunk in the barred zone, and that 
it was abundantly clear that Germany was determined to go on 
ruthlessly with her general submarine warfare, he requested 
authorisation to use any instrumentalities or methods that might 
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be necessary to protect ships and mariners of the United 
States ‘ in their legitimate and peaceful pursuits on the seas.’ At 
the same time he struck a new note by remarking : 


I am thinking not only of the rights of Americans to come and go about 
their proper business by way of the sea, but also of something deeper, much 
more fundamental than that. I am thinking of those rights of humanity 
without which there is no civilisation. My theme is of those great principles 
of compassion and protection which mankind has sought to throw about 
human lives, the lives of non-combatants, the lives of men who are peace- 
fully at work keeping the industrial processes of the world quick and vital, 
the lives of women and children, and of those who supply the labour which 
ministers to their sustenance. We are speaking of no selfish material 
rights, but of rights which our hearts support and whose foundation is that 
righteous passion for justice upon which all law, all structures alike of 
family, of State, and of mankind must rest, as upon the ultimate base of 
our existence and our liberty. I cannot imagine any man with American 
principles at his heart hesitating to defend these things. 


The bill which he submitted to Congress encountered considerable 
opposition. A week or so before, the Democrat leaders of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives had told him that 
if he went to Congress for a declaration of war against Germany it 
was most probable that he would not get it. Both the ‘ Pacifists ’ 
and the pro-Germans now spoke violently against his armed 
neutrality proposals. Then he played a strong card. Congress 
came automatically to an end at noon on the 4th of March, and 
the time was short. On the morning of the 1st all America was 
electrified by the publication of a dispatch, which had been inter- 
cepted by the U.S. Secret Service, from Zimmermann, then 
German Foreign Secretary, to Eckhardt, the German Minister in 
Mexico. This dispatch spoke of the unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, and said that in spite of this an endeavour would be made to 
keep America neutral, but if the attempt failed an alliance between 
Germany and Mexico was to be proposed on the basis of financial 
help from the former to enable the latter to ‘reconquer her lost 
territory in New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona.’ Further, Mexico 
was to invite Japan to forsake the Allies, and arrange, after medi- 
ating between Germany and Japan, for her to join forces against 
the United States. The effect of this revelation of German 
intrigue--the first of a long series of official disclosures emanating 
from Washington—was that the people of the western and 
southern States now saw themselves directly affected, and were 
awakened to that consciousness of the peril of their country which 
had long been felt by most of the inhabitants of the eastern States. 
Congress was powerfully influenced. The Armed Neutrality Bill 
was passed in the House of Representatives by a large majority, 
but a dozen ‘ Pacifists,’ pro-Germans, and ‘cranks’ contrived to 
talk it out in the Senate. ‘A group of wilful men, representing no 
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opinion but their own,’ commented President Wilson wrathfully, 
“have made the great Government of the United States helpless 
and contemptible.’ The majority in the Senate met the situation 
by new closure rules. preventing the repetition of such an 
occurrence, and Mr. Wilson summoned Congress to an extra- 
ordinary session on the 16th of April, the date afterwards being 
advanced by a fortnight. 

Meanwhile more American ships were sunk, more American 
lives lost by submarine action. The stalwarts clamoured for war, 
and the ‘ Pacifists ’ and pro-Germans organised counter-demonstra- 
tions throughout the land. Mr. Bryan came forward with a 
proposition that the question of peace or war should be settled by 
a referendum, but the chief organs of his party now joined 
with the Republican journals in urging the President to take: a 
vigorous course. In the main the Americans still had not realised 
the necessity of going to war with Germany, and the result of 
a referendum might have been a pronouncement for peace. The 
President, to whom the full light had come, did not hesitate. He 
was under no illusions about Germany any longer, and great things 
were shaping themselves in his mind. Among the immediate 
steps he took was an order that the navy was to be recruited to 
its maximum, and another that the naval emergency fund of 
more than twenty millions sterling, which Congress had voted 
about two months previously, was to be expended on the con- 
struction, with all possible speed, of destroyers, submarine- 
chasers, and mosquito craft—just the ships required in the 
circumstances. He also began calling out the regiments of the 
National Guard, and under his hand the Council of National 
Defence, with its Advisory Commission, became endowed with 
life and energy. These were merely preliminary measures, but 
they showed that the United States was moving on to war. Some 
of its citizens expressed the hope that war would be on a 
‘limited liability basis,’ with action confined to the protection 
of shipping and the assistance of the Allies with loans and supplies. 
On the 2nd of April when Congress—the Sixty-Fifth—met, the 
President delivered an address, of which it has been well said 
that it will live for ever, advising Congress to declare war on 
Germany. Having spoken of the dastardly deeds of the U-boats 
after the restriction had been removed, he observed ‘I was for 
a little while unable to believe that such things would in fact be 
done by any Government that had hitherto subscribed to the 
humane practices of civilised nations.’ Later on in his speech, 
referring to the criminal intrigues of Germany in America, he 
stated ‘They have played their part in serving to convince us 
at last that that Government entertains no real friendship for us, 
and means to act against our peace and security at its con- 
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venience.’ As was said above, this inability to believe the worst 
of Germany had all along stood in Mr. Wilson’s way. Inveighing 
against autocracy, he rejoiced in the Russian Revolution, and 
declared, in a sentence that rang round the globe, that ‘ The 
world must be made safe for democracy.’ 

Perhaps the Muse of History, who regards impartially auto- 
cracies, aristocracies, democracies, and ocnlocracies, and chronicles 
results, smiled sardonically when she heard these words, for the 
Constitution of the United States, the large population and vast 
resources of America, and the War combined to make President 
Wilson one of the most thorough-going autocrats on record. To 
the burning zeal of the convert was added a plenitude of power 
without a parallel. After sitting for a little more than six months 
Congress adjourned on the 6th of last month, having voted, soon 
or late, everything he demanded. Throughout these months the 
President loomed tremendous, a colossal figure doing things or 
getting things done in a colossal way. He demanded a great 
deal, in fact everything—the money, the materials, and the lives 
of the citizens of the United States until the War should come 
to a victorious conclusion. At the very start he made it plain that 
he would throw into the struggle every ounce of the weight 
of America. On the 2nd of April, in that ever-memorable address, 
he laid down his war programme—an immense programme, but 
he has realised it. (1) Co-operation with the Allies, and the 
most liberal credits for them: American ships are at work in 
European waters, American soldiers in France and England soon 
will be at the Front, the Allied supplies are reduced in price, 
and six hundred millions sterling have been loaned to the Entente 
Powers, with eight hundred millions more to follow if required. 
(2) The organisation and mobilisation of all the material resources 
of the Union: Through the various boards, committees and 
sub-committees of the Council of National Defence and the 
Advisory Commission this has been effected in the most complete 
manner, but any detailed account of their activities would easily 
fill the whole of this Review. Suffice it to say that all mines, 
farms, factories, shops, shipping, railways, canals, telegraphs and 
telephones are acting or virtually under Government control and 
are organised for war, while a watertight embargo on neutral 
shipping has made the blockade of Germany a much more real 
thing than it was ever before. (3) The full equipment of the 
navy: Personnel raised from 80,000 to 200,000 men, many 
destroyers building and nearing completion, multitudes of small 
craft already in service, two thousand millions of dollars voted, 
every Government and private yard, with several new yards, work- 
ing night and day. (4) The addition to the armed forces of 
the United States, brought up to the limit of war-strength pro- 
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vided by law, of half a million men, with increments of equal size 
as needed: Regular Army and National Guard increased from 
280,000 to 750,000 men, the first half-million of the new National 
Army, raised by selective conscription, training in enormous camps 
or cantonments which have been constructed for the purpose, 
45,000 fine young volunteers training as officers (of whom about 
ten per cent. have already gained commissions), 22,000 aeroplanes 
building with 100,000 airmen under instruction, munitions in 
prodigious quantities, money in sums that take the breath away, 
the last Supply Bill estimating, in the handsome American 
manner, for three million men for foreign service. The quality 
of man-power as of machine-power is of the best. The amount 
of money placed by Congress during the past session at the disposal 
of the U.S. Government—that is, of President Wilson, for he 
is the U.S. Government—was, according to a statement issued 
by the American Embassy in London last month, 3,400,000,000I., 
with contracts authorised for about 500,000,0001. more, of which 
only 200,000,000/. were for normal expenses. 

It is Mr. Wilson who has been the inspiration and the driving 
force of all this marvellous development—which finally ensures 
the overthrow of Germany. Of course he has many able 


lieutenants, one of the best-known on this side of the Atlantic 


being Mr. Hoover, so long and honourably associated with the 
American Belgian Relief Commission, and now Food Adminis- 
trator of the United States. Mr. Wilson called to his aid the 
finest business brains in theland. There was very little fumbling, 
very few mistakes—it would have been strange had there been 
none. His wonderful success was not gained without opposition. 
His great leadership rose equal to every occasion. Quite apart 
from irreconcileables and malignants, the bulk of the people of 
the United States were not really in favour of war when it was 
declared. Many of them were bewildered when the Peace Presi- 
dent changed into the War President. As an Arizona voter put 
it : ‘ We elected Wilson because we were told that he had kept 
us out of the War. Now we are told that we must fight, we are 
puzzled.’ Others wished war to be restricted to the defensive. 
President Wilson tolerated no half-measures, no compromises. 
In Congress he had a stiff and prolonged fight to pass his Food 
Control Bill, but he triumphed—not, however, till August, though 
the bill was among the first he submitted with the declaration of 
war. He wanted the control of food to be in the hands of one 
man; the Senate voted for a commission of three men, but had to 
give way. The Senate also voted for a commission to supervise the 
War on its American side, which meant a supervision of the Presi- 
dent, but again had to yield. Mr. Wilson dominated Congress. 
That was in itself an index of his hold on the country, of his swing- 
ing it into line. Many things helped him in this, such as the 
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revelations of Mr. Gerard’s book, and the disclosures of German 
intrigues. Undoubtedly the great vision and moral courage that 
made him impose conscription, with its equality of sacrifice, told 
eventually most powerfully for him with the mass of Americans. 
For unifying the people the idea of the new National Army—our 
army, as each citizen could call it with truth and pride—was a 
master-stroke of domestic policy. But after all the main thing 
in the President’s greatest achievement was the man, Woodrow 
Wilson himself. It was the strength of his character, the force 
of his personality, the largeness of his conceptions—his quality, 
that impressed the United States throughout, and wrought the 
miracle. The hundred millions are in line. The conversion of 
Mr. Bryan to war, and war on the great scale, against Germany, 
which he himself announced in September, indicated the turn- 
over to the President of the whole of the Democrats who had been 
in opposition, and may be taken as the final intimation of the 
nation’s mind and will. If the country as a whole is not worked 
up to enthusiasm for war, it has been brought, at all events, to a 
steely temper of determination to win. Which perhaps is better. 


Rosert MAcHRAY. 
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